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Art.  L— south  AFRICAN  UNION 

1.  Report  of  South  African  Convention,  1908-9,  tcith  copy  of  the 

Draft  South  African  Constitution  Bill  (Cd.  4525).  London. 
1909. 

2.  The  Government  of  South  Africa.  2  vols.  Central  News 

Agency  Limited,  South  Africa.  1908. 

3.  The  Framevuork  of  Union,  Cape.  Town.  Printed  by  Cape 

Times  Limited.  1908. 

4.  The  ‘  Times  ’  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.  Vol.  VI. 

By  L.  S.  Amery.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co. 
1^9. 

5.  The  New  Nation.  By  H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  M.A.  London  : 

John  Ouseley.  1909. 

^Phe  union  of  South  Africa  now  only  awaiting  consummation 
by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  not  the  plant  of 
sudden  growth  which  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  present  draft 
Constitution  have  represented  it  to  1^.  Indeed  the  South  African 
colonies,  while  the  last  of  the  great  self-governing  groups  to 
grapple  seriously  with  the  problem  of  closer  union,  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  have  been  little  behind  Canada  and  Australia.  In 
Canada  the  idea  of  confederation,  though  adumbrated  by  Lord 
Durham,  hardly  became  a  matter  of  practical  politics  before  1864 : 
and  in  Austr^ia,  although  Lord  Grey  actually  introduced  a 
Constitution  Bill  for  Australian  federation  in  1850,  the  movement 
cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  much  strength  before  the  Federal 
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Council  of  Australasia  Act  of  1885.  In  South  Africa,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  idea  of  union  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  by  her  leading  statesmen.  At  the  first  election  for  a 
representative  parliament  at  the  Cape  in  1854,  Saul  Solomon, 
one  of  her  ablest  and  most  influential  politicians,  advocated  a 
re-consolidation  of  South  Africa.  Four  years  later  the  Free 
State,  unable  to  cope  with  her  native  and  financial  difficulties, 
requested  re-incorporation  with  the  Cape :  unfortunately  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  by  his  sympathetic  answer,  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  refused  to  extend 
Great  Britain’s  influence  in  South  Africa.  However,  in  1870  Lord 
Kimberley  instructed  Sir  Henry  Barkly  to  contemplate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  federation — a  change  of  policy  endorsed  by  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872  : 

‘  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable  that  facilities 
should  be  afforded  by  all  methods  that  may  be  practicable  for  the 
confederation  of  the  Colonies  and  States  in  South  Africa.’ 

By  this  time,  however,  the  South  African  circumstances  were  less 
favourable.  The  settlement  of  the  Basuto  trouble  in  1869  had 
removed  a  danger  from  the  Free  State  but  had  left  the  burghers 
dissatisfied  with  its  terms,  a  discontent  increased  by  the  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  about  the  Diamond  fields ;  their  financial 
position,  too,  had  so  much  improved  owing  to  the  profits  they 
had  already  made  on  the  diamonds,  that  they  no  longer  regarded 
union  with  the  Cape  as  the  only  means  of  averting  national 
bankruptcy.  At  the  same  time  the  Langalibelele  trouble  in 
Natal,  resembling  in  certain  features  the  recent  Dinizulu  affair, 
made  the  Cape  Colonists  cautious  of  enlarging  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  But  in  England  these  difficulties  were  less  apparent. 
Lord  Carnarvon,  who  became  Colonial  Secretary  under  Disraeli 
in  1874,  had  previously  presided  for  a  brief  period  over  the  same 
office  in  Lord  Derb3'’s  Administration.  It  had  then  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  introduce  the  Imperial  Act  necessary  for  constituting  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  consequence  he  appears  to  have 
acquired  the  conviction  that  his  owm  share  in  that  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  more  considerable  than  it  really  was.  During  a  few 
months  of  1874  his  friend,  the  historian  Froude,  had  paid  a  flying 
post-cart  visit  to  South  Africa  and  on  his  return  confirmed  the 
Secretary'  of  State  in  the  idea  that  it  required  little  more  than 
a  stroke  of  his  pen  to  unite  South  Africa  as  firmly  as  Canada. 
Time  was  not  wasted  on  further  enquiry  as  to  South  African 
opinion,  and  on  May  4,  1875,  Lord  Carnarvon  signed  his  famous 
despatch  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  In  it  he  proposed  that  a 
conference  of  South  African  States  and  colonies  should  be  sum- 
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moned  to  consider  the  question  of  confederation.  Not  only  were 
the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  conference  laid  down,  but  even 
the  names  of  suitable  delegates  were  indicated  for  the  British 
Colonies  ;  the  High  Commissioner  was  to  preside  and  Mr.  Froude 
to  act  as  special  representative  for  Imperial  interests.  The  two 
Republics  alone  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  representatives. 

The  Molteno  Ministry  made  short  work  of  the  despatch. 
They  questioned  whether  the  time  was  opportune  for  a  con¬ 
ference  ;  they  objected  to  the  possible  revival  of  differences 
between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  which  had  been  to 
some  extent  allayed  during  their  term  of  office,  by  the  provision 
of  a  separate  representation  for  each ;  and  they  contended  that 
the  choice  of  representatives  for  the  Cape  should  be  left  entirely 
in  their  own  hands.  The  Ministerial  view  was  supported  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  which  received  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
despatch  with  contumely,  and  by  a  large  majority  passed  a 
strong  resolution  against  the  proposals.  After  so  decisive  an 
expression  of  opinion  little  vitality  was  left  in  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
project  of  a  conference  in  South  Africa,  and  this  little  was  soon 
extinguished  by  the  action  of  his  special  representative. 

As  an  historian,  Froude  is  read  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
language  and  the  stimulating  originality  of  his  views  rather 
than  for  impartiality  or  sanity  of  judgment.  As  an  amateur 
politician  he  developed  a  taste  for  Machiavellian  intrigue, 
rendered  particularly  ineffective  by  the  cynical  frankness  with 
which  he  paraded  it.  Though  his  acquaintance  with  South 
Africa  was  but  slight,  from  the  outset  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
belief  that  he  could  manage  the  colonists  and  instruct  them  in 
the  best  way  of  conducting  their  own  business — a  pretension 
which  has  never  found  favour  in  the  Colonies  when  put  forward 
by  a  newly  arrived  Englishman.  He  landed  at  Cape  Town 
three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  despatch  and 
found  the  country  already  in  a  turmoil.  Forthwith,  against 
the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  the  Ministry,  he  made  public 
speeches  to  explain  and  defend  the  Secretary  of  State’s  views, 
and  had  all  the  air  of  conducting  a  political  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  Imperial  Government  against  the  Cape  Ministry.  Froude, 
indeed,  in  his  ingenuous  report  to  Lord  Carnarvon  professed 
that  he  had  determined  to  make  no  speeches,  but  on  almost 
every  possible  occasion  during  his  tour  of  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces  he  appears  to  have  fallen  a  ready  victim  to 
the  blandishments  of  friends  enthusiastically  eager  to  hear  his 
views.  The  agitation  in  the  country  increased,  fanned  by 
Froude’s  clumsy  attempts  to  beat  up  support  for  confedera¬ 
tion  by  expressing  to  the  western  farmers  sympathy  with  the 
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grievances  of  the  Dutch  and  at  the  same  time  doing  nothing  to 
discourage  the  separatist  tendencies  of  the  eastern  province.  Such 
conduct  set  party  more  bitterly  than  ever  against  party  and 
was  intensely  resented  by  the  Ministry.  It  was  condemned  by  a 
formal  vote  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly,  and  even  by  the 
‘  Times  ’  at  home  as  ‘  anomalous  ’  and  ‘  scarcely  consistent — 
‘  in  form  at  any  rate — with  the  usages  of  constitutional  govern- 
‘ment.’  Finally  Froude  himself  began  to  perceive  that  his 
presence  in  South  Africa  in  no  way  advanced  the  cause  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  at  heart,  and  wisely  returned  to  England.  His 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  described  his  own  proceedings 
with  considerable  candour,  and  concluded  with  a  prophecy  and 
a  warning : 

‘  A  confederated  South  African  Dominion,  embracing  all  the 
States,  both  English  and  Dutch,  under  a  common  flag,  may  be 
expected  as  likely  to  follow,  and  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period. 
There  is  scarcely  a  person  of  intelligence  in  the  entire  country  who 
does  not  desire  it.  .  .  .  Suspicion  will  die  out  when  the  Imperial 
policy  is  seen  to  be  disinterested.  .  .  .  But  plants  of  slow  growth 
endure  the  longest,  and  the  final  consummation  .  .  .  can  only  be 
brought  to  wholesome  maturity  by  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
South  African  communities  themselves.’ 

Wise  words  these  last ;  but  the  warning  was  lost  on  Lord 
Carnarvon.  After  another  abortive  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
question  of  union  at  a  conference  of  South  African  statesmen, 
who  had  come  to  London  on  other  business,  he  adopted  even 
more  authoritative  methods.  In  1876  he  appointed  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  with  the 
special  mission  of  promoting  confederation,  and  drafted  a  Bill 
enabling  the  South  African  Colonies  and  States  to  unite. 
Although  the  Cape  Premier  had  recently  been  in  England,  he  was 
in  no  way  cons^ted  about  this  measure,  which  was  drawn  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  chafe  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  the 
Cape  Ministry.  It  was  unnecessarily  detailed  in  certain  respects 
while  in  others  it  appeared  to  reserve  too  much  power  to  the 
Crown.  It  even  gave  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  the  freedom 
of  Cape  institutions  might  be  impaired.  It  is,  however,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  much  greater  direct  power  then  exercised  by 
Downing  Street  and  also  of  the  strong  underlying  feeling  in 
favour  of  union  in  South  Africa  that  in  spite  of  these  defects 
the  Bill  was  most  earnestly  considered  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  where  much  labour  was  spent  in  drafting  amendments 
for  the  Secretary  of  State’s  consideration.  In  the  course  of  those 
discussions  three  points  of  special  interest  emerged  which  have 
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also  occupied  the  attention  of  the  delegates  at  this  year’s 
convention. 

First,  as  to  the  form  of  union.  The  proposal  in  the  Bill  was 
for  a  federal  form.  But  at  the  Cape  the  inclination  was  rather 
towards  unification,  though  by  ‘  unification  ’  was  meant  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  proposal  in  this  year’s  draft  Act,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  absorption  of  the  other  South  Mrioan 
parliaments  and  council  into  the  Cape  Parliament.  In  this  way 
Criqualand  West  was  actually  incorporated  with  the  Cape  ;  but 
certainly  neither  Natal  nor  the  two  Republics  would  even  at 
that  time  have  consented  to  sink  their  individualities  in  such  a 
union.  It  is  nevertheless  significant  that  the  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  comprehensive  central  Government  rather  than  a 
loosely  knit  federation,  which  has  found  e.xpression  in  this  year’s 
draft  Constitution,  found  utterance  even  in  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
day. 

Second,  as  to  the  basis  of  representation.  By  the  original 
Bill  the  representation  of  the  different  Colonies  and  States  was 
based  entirely  on  their  non-African  populations.  The  result, 
which  is  worth  noting  as  a  proof  of  the  change  in  relative  popula¬ 
tion  and  importance  of  the  South  African  States  during  thirty 
years,  was  that  out  of  a  House  of  ninety-nine  members  the 
Cape  would  have  claimed  seventy-five,  Griqualand  West  two, 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  six  apiece  and  the  Free  State  ten. 
This  preponderance  of  the  Cape  was  naturally  objected  to  and 
was  admitted  to  be  unreasonable  even  at  Cape  Town  ;  it  was 
therefore  reduced  by  taking  other  points,  such  as  native  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth,  into  consideration.  To-day  also  some  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  to  the  weaker  States  in  the  matter  of 
representation,  and  again  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  senior 
colony. 

Third,  as  to  a  provision  for  native  representation.  In  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  first  draft  there  was  no  such  provision,  in  spite 
of  its  existence  in  the  Cape  Constitution.  Not  only  that  Colony, 
but  also  Natal,  as  well  as  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  in  Eng¬ 
land,  demanded  that  the  natives  should  be  allowed  some  voice  in 
the  Government,  the  various  methods  proposed  being  the  Cape 
method  of  direct  representation,  representation  in  the  Upper 
House  only,  or,  by  the  system  which  has  found  favour  with  this 
year’s  convention,  of  expert  nominees  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
In  the  final  draft  the  principle  was  vaguely  admitted. 

Many  other  criticisms  were  made  on  the  draft  Bill,  most 
of  which  were  to  some  extent  met  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  it  was  finally  passed  into  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  ‘  The  South  Africa  Act  1877  ’  contemplated  in  the  main 
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a  union  of  the  Canadian  type,  with  a  central  parliament  of  wide 
powers  and  provincial  councils  with  powers  which  were  exclusive 
and  more  numerous  than  those  proposed  in  the  Bill  shortly  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament.  It  was,  however,  permissive  in  character  - 
and  was  to  lapse  after  five  years  unless  previously  adopted  in  | 

South  Africa.  During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  on  this  ? 

Act,  Lord  Carnarvon  seems  gradually  to  have  recognised  the  im-  '! 
portance  of  consulting  local  sentiment  and  the  danger  of  forcing 
the  pace  towards  federation  in  South  Africa,  remembering 
perhaps  a  hint  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly’s  that  the  British  North 
American  Act  was  ‘  the  sequel  of  long  discussion  between  the  ‘ 
‘  Colonies  concerned.’  It  is  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that 
had  he  remained  in  power  long  enough  to  guide  and  support 
his  chosen  emissary.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  might  have  achieved 
something  with  his  Act.  But  his  resignation  in  February  1878 
was  in  Frere’s  words  ‘  the  first  blow  to  the  prospect  of  federation.’ 
Events  in  South  Africa  soon  drove  that  blow  home.  The 
Zulu  war  and  the  chequered  course  of  the  annexation  policy  in 
the  Transvaal  diverted  men’s  minds  from  union  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach’s  division  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  power  < 

between  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  encouraged  ^ 

the  belief  that  one  central  Government  was  for  the  present  out  | 
of  the  question.  Nevertheless  Sir  Michael  still  urged  forward  f 
the  policy  of  union,  not  always  by  the  happiest  methods.  But 
in  June  1880  the  last  chance  was  lost.  The  Zulu  war  was  over, 
and  the  Sprigg  Ministry,  which  had  succeeded  Molteno’s,  had 
proposed  resolutions  in  favour  of  union.  Probably  Frere  was 
right  in  saying  that  ‘  most  men  at  present  would  desire  suoh  a 
‘  union  under  the  British  Crown,’  but  unfortunately  there  were 
others,  powerful  by  their  influence  if  not  by  their  numbers,  who  : 

preferred  ‘  an  internecine  knot  of  republics.’  At  that  very  • 

moment  Kruger  and  Joubert  were  in  Cape  Town  on  their  way  to 
negotiate  about  the  Transvaal.  Union  would  have  interfered 
with  their  plans,  and  their  advocacy  with  the  Cape  members 
proved  so  strong  that  Mr.  Sprigg  was  forced  to  accept  the  | 

‘  previous  question  ’  on  his  resolutions.  No  further  action  was  | 

taken  on  Lord  Carnarvon’s  Act  before  it  expired  in  August  1882.  | 

For  many  years  after  1880  little  was  heard  of  union  as  a 
measure  of  practical  politics.  At  home  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  were  shy  of  touching  such  burning  questions,  realising  that 
constant  changes  of  policy  had  impaired  their  influence  and 
authority  in  South  Africa.  There  circumstances  tended  rather 
to  disintegration  than  to  unity.  The  retrocession  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  in  1881  embittered  feeling  among  the  British  Colonists, 
and,  coming  after  defeat,  appeared  to  the  Dutch  a  concession 
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to  strength  rather  than  to  justice,  and  failed  to  awaken  their 
gratitude.  At  first  disputes  as  to  the  exact  status  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  monopolised  attention  in  the  Dutch  Republics  and  at  the 
Cape,  and  within  a  few  years  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Wit- 
watersrand  introduced  even  more  serious  causes  of  dissension. 
The  Transvaal,  formerly  a  pastoral  State  for  ever  in  difiiculties 
with  its  finances  and  natives,  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most 
important  territories  in  South  Africa,  able  from  its  position  and 
its  wealth  to  dictate  terms  to  other  States.  Its  interests,  or 
rather  the  supposed  interests  of  its  narrow  Boer  Government, 
were  divergent  from  those  of  the  British  Colonies  and  induced  it 
to  look  for  support  to  Portugal,  Holland,  and  Germany.  This  new 
development  in  the  Transvaal  fostered  the  opposition  between 
Dutch  and  English,  especially  as  the  large  influx  of  Englishmen 
attracted  to  the  Witwatersrand  mines  had  a  standing  grievance 
in  being  denied  equal  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  State  to  which 
they  contributed  most  of  the  prosperity.  Thus  South  Africa 
instead  of  drawing  together  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  almost  forced  into  two  antagonistic  camps. 
The  ‘  Drifts  ’  incident  of  1895,  when  Elruger  attempted  to  starve 
out  the  Cape  railways,  and  the  Jameson  Raid  in  the  following 
year  both  brought  the  Transvaal  to  the  verge  of  war  with  her 
neighbours  and  with  Great  Britain. 

Even  these  difficulties  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  idea  of 
union  in  the  minds  either  of  men  like  Rhodes  and  Escombe  or 
of  some  of  the  Dutch  leaders,  but  they  vastly  complicated  the 
problem  of  its  attainment  by  introducing  a  doubt  as  to  the  flag 
of  the  union.  Since  1881  the  Dutch  had  been  gaining  the 
impression,  previously  foreign  to  them,  that  they  were  at  least 
the  equals  in  power  of  the  English  in  South  Africa,  and  they 
began  to  question  the  axiom  that  union  should  necessarily  be 
under  the  British  Crown.  In  1882  the  Afrikander  Bond  of  Cape 
Colony  demanded  the  ‘  formation  of  a  pure  nationality  and  the 
‘  preparation  of  our  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  united  South 
‘  Africa.’  It  is  true  nothing  is  said  of  a  change  of  sovereignty, 
but  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  British  Crown  is  at  least 
significant,  since  some  leading  Boers  undoubtedly  contem¬ 
plated  a  comprehensive  South  African  Republic  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  colonists  on  the  other 
hand  would  never  have  agreed  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  aspira¬ 
tions.  Krugerism  was,  however,  out  of  favour  with  many 
enlightened  Boers ;  and  it  will  always  remain  matter  of  regret 
that  events  almost  compelled  Dutch  patriotism  ultimately 
to  declare  itself  on  the  side  of  the  old  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  When  this  had  happened,  it  was  obvious  that  before 
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any  union  could  be  achieved  the  question  whether  Krugerism 
or  the  British  sovereignty  should  be  its  dominant  idea  had 
to  be  decisively  settled.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
nothing  but  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1902  could  have 
decided  the  question.  The  war  proved  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  willingly  abandon  South  Africa.  No  clearer  indica¬ 
tion  could  be  found  of  the  general  acquiescence  in  this  result  of 
the  war  than  the  altered  declaration  on  union  formally  and 
explicitly  adopted  by  the  Afrikander  Bond  in  1902.  The  party’s 
first  object  is  now  stated  to  be  ‘  the  development  of  a  feeling  of 
‘  national  unity  in  British  South  Africa  and  a  federal  union  of  the 
‘  British  South  African  Colonies,  keeping  in  view  the  mutual 
‘  interests  of  these  Colonies  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
‘  British  Crown.’  The  war  also  helped  the  union  movement  by 
giving  the  English  and  Dutch  of  the  country  a  greater  mutual 
respect  and  a  greater  tolerance  for  each  other’s  highest  ideals 
of  conduct  and  government. 

During  the  first  years  of  peace  the  work  of  material  re-con- 
struction  excluded  all  serious  thought  of  immediate  confedera¬ 
tion.  Moreover  the  lesson  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  attempt  had 
been  learned,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  as  long  as  two  of 
the  Colonies  could  not  meet  the  others  on  the  equal  terms  of 
responsible  government,  a  spontaneous  movement  towards  union 
was  impracticable.  But  still  the  leaders  never  lost  sight  of  their 
goal,  and  as  far  as  possible  harmonised  their  present  policy  with 
the  possibility  of  ultimately  attaining  it.  It  was  Cecil  Rhodes’ 
first  thought  when  the  war  seemed  nearing  its  close,  and  the 
provisions  of  his  will  testify  to  his  belief  in  it.  Lord  Milner  in 
January  1904  said  that  his  work  had  been  ‘  constantly  directed 
‘  to  a  great  and  distant  end — the  establishment  in  South  Africa 
‘  of  a  great  and  civilised  and  progressive  community — one  from 
‘  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi — independent  in  the  management  of 
‘  its  own  affairs,  but  still  remaining  from  its  own  firm  desire 
‘  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  free  nations  under  the 
‘  British  flag.’  He  was  not  indeed  so  sanguine  as  some  in 
looking  to  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  his  desire,  for  in  the  same 
speech  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  would  live  to 
see  it,  but  he  always  worked  towards  it.  Through  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Council,  common  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  he  attempted  to  promote  a  spirit  of  solidarity ;  in  all 
discussions  as  to  railways,  customs,  or  native  affairs,  three 
pregnant  causes  of  discord,  he  remembered  that  South  Africa 
was  more  important  than  any  one  Colony  ;  and  by  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  British  South  Africa  on  his  Native  Affairs 
Commission  he  brought  home  to  all  the  Colonies  their  common 
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interest  in  the  subject  and  made  an  invaluable  precedent  for 
united  action  in  matters  of  more  than  local  importance.  The 
pity  is  that  so  far  from  realising  that  the  gift  of  complete  liberty 
would  be  the  surest  and  speediest  means  of  attaining  his  ideal, 
he  appears  to  have  thought  its  accomplishment  possible  by  taking 
liberty  away.  In  Cape  Colony  Mr.  Merriman,  opposed  perhaps 
in  every  other  particular  to  Lord  Milner,  strongly  advocated 
unification  at  the  general  election  of  1903,  while  Dr.  Jameson 
was  equally  emphatic  in  favour  of  federation,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Sir  Albert  Hime  in  his  farewell  address  to  Natal  pro¬ 
phesied  that  South  Africa  would  be  federated  within  ten  years 
and  that  Natal  would  not  be  the  loser  thereby. 

In  1906  the  seed  of  union  began  to  ripen.  The  Natal  rebel¬ 
lion  had  aroused  all  the  Colonies  to  the  sense  of  a  common 
native  peril  and  the  need  of  a  common  policy  to  meet  it ;  another 
Customs  Conference  had  chiefly  served  to  emphasise  the  futility 
of  makeshift  expedients  for  reconciling  the  various  commercial 
interests  of  South  .Africa  :  above  all,  the  promise  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  was 
an  assurance  that  the  four  chief  Colonies  of  South  Africa  would 
be  able  without  delay  to  meet  on  equal  terms  and  with  equal 
authority  to  discuss  and  determine  upon  a  common  system  of 
government.  In  that  year  Mr.  F.  S.  Malan,  the  leader  of  the 
Bond  in  the  Cape  House  of  the  Assembly,  prepared  his  country¬ 
men  for  union  by  a  series  of  vigorous  articles  in  ‘  0ns  Land,’  the 
most  influential  and  widely  circulated  newspaper  among  the 
Dutch  of  South  Africa.  At  the  same  time  quiet  but  even  more 
effective  work  was  being  accomplished  by  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis  in 
the  Transvaal.  In  consultation  with  men  of  varying  shades 
of  opinion  throughout  South  Africa  he  prepared  a  memorandum 
setting  forth  for  the  first  time  with  exhaustive  detail  the  various 
disadvantages  of  divided  government  in  South  Africa  and 
pointing  to  union  as  the  only  remedy.  This  is  the  memorandum 
which  was  edited  and  adopted  by  Lord  Selborne,  who  appended 
it  to  his  famous  despatch  on  union  of  January  7,  1907.  The 
great  work  of  this  despatch  with  its  accompanying  memorandum 
was  to  form  a  definite  basis  of  discussion,  from  which  all 
advocates  of  union  could  thenceforth  advance.  Unlike  Lord 
Carnarvon’s,  it  was  not  sprung  upon  an  unprepared  public,  but 
was  an  answer  to  a  request  from  the  responsible  Ministry  at  the 
Cape  over  which  Dr.  Jameson  then  presided,  to  review  the 
whole  South  African  situation.  Unlike  his,  it  made  no  attempt 
to  dictate  a  policy,  but  while  indicating  union  as  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa’s  troubles  expressly  stated  in  the  opening 
words  that  ‘  no  healthy  movement  towards  federation  can 
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‘emanate  from  any  authority  other  than  the  people  of  South 
‘  iYfrica  themselves.’ 

In  that  country  public  opinion  has  a  happy  tendency  to  focus 
itself  on  one  urgent  question  without  allowing  itself  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  other  interests.  It  was  so  with  the  problem  of  union 
after  the  publication  of  Lord  Selborne’s  despatch.  The  men  not 
actively  engaged  in  politics  were  not  indeed  greatly  moved  at 
first ;  for,  as  in  all  new  countries,  they  are  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  development  of  business  to  pay  much  attention  to  political 
ideas  in  their  early  stages  ;  but  they  were  constantly  being 
educated  by  the  newspapers  and  the  politicians.  The  latter  soon 
realised  that  every  other  question  must  remain  in  abeyance  until 
unioft  had  been  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  first  definite 
step  was  taken  in  a  little-noticed  episode  at  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  of  1907,  when  the  South  African  representatives  secured 
an  agreement  with  the  Imperial  Government  as  to  the  lines  on 
which  one  Common  Court  of  Appeal  for  South  Africa  might  be 
created.  At  the  Cape  elections  of  1908  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr. 
Schreiner  dwelt  on  the  near  prospect  of  federation  ;  and  the 
Botha  Ministry  in  the  Transvaal  had  already  accepted  the 
principle.  The  Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  Govern¬ 
ments  were  less  enthusiastic,  but  were  willing  to  consider  pro¬ 
posals.  An  opportunity  soon  came  of  putting  these  expressions 
of  opinion  to  the  test.  Another  Customs  Conference  was  to 
meet  at  Pretoria  in  the  spring  of  1908  to  reconsider  the  working 
agreement  between  the  Colonies.  The  Conference  met,  but 
instead  of  considering  a  new  tariff  decided  that  these  temporary 
bargains  were  no  longer  tolerable,  and  that  all  such  minor  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  postponed  to  the  question  of  closer  union.  Six 
‘  Pretoria  Resolutions  ’  were  unanimously  accepted  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  being  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  four  Parliaments 
formed  the  basis  of  the  National  Convention.  Besides  regu¬ 
lations  of  detail  the  Resolutions  declared  that  ‘  an  early  union 
‘  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  of  the  several  self-governing 
‘  Colonies  ’  was  desirable  and  that  delegates  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  moat  desirable  form  of  South 
African  union  and  to  prepare  a  draft  Constitution.  Following 
to  some  extent  the  Canadian  precedent,  but  departing  from  that 
of  Australia,  the  delegates  decided  that  the  Colonies  should  be 
represented  rouglily  in  proportion  to  their  population,  instead  of 
equally  ;  Cape  Colony  was  to  have  twelve  representatives.  Natal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  five  each,  and  the  Transvaal  eight, 
while  Rhodesia  was  to  be  invited  to  send  consultative  members. 

Up  to  this  period  few  South  Africans  had  closely  considered 
the  form  of  union  to  be  adopted.  All  countries  originally  colo- 
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nised  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  Republic  and  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchies,  have  chosen  a  federal  form  of  union 
whereof  the  essential  characteristic  is  a  division  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  between  the  originally  confederating  units  and  the 
central  authority  resulting  from  their  confederation.  A  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  of  this  system  is  a  rigid  Constitution,  designed 
to  guard  jealously  the  respective  rights  of  provinces  and  com¬ 
monwealths,  and  therefore  unalterable  save  by  consent  of  all 
parties  to  the  divided  sovereignty.  The  perfectly  natural  re¬ 
luctance  of  one  sovereign  *  State  entirely  to  sink  its  indi¬ 
viduality  has  in  such  cases  imposed  a  federal  Constitution  as 
the  only  acceptable  form.  Undoubtedly  most  South  Africans 
up  to  the  eve  of  the  Convention  had  hardly  considered  the 
possibility  of  any  other.  A  few  leaders,  however,  had  realised 
that  there  was  another  and  a  better  precedent  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  South  Africa  in  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Both  these  ancient  kingdoms  under  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707 
entirely  relinquished  their  separate  sovereignties  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  sovereign  authority  for  Groat  Britain,  and  instead 
of  forming  a  confederation,  which  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
of  1706  at  first  professed  to  desire,  entered  into  a  legislative 
union.  General  Botha  for  one  had  turned  his  attention  to 
unification  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  in  1904 
Mr.  Merriman  had  insisted  on  the  need  of  a  supreme  central 
authority.  Perhaps  the  first  reasoned  argument  for  unification 
as  opposed  to  federation  was  in  a  memorandum  published 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  in  1907,  which  had  a  great  influence 
in  turning  attention  to  this  method  of  union,  and  before  the 
end  of  that  year  men  of  such  various  opinions  as  General  Botha, 
Mr.  Walton,  and  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  had  publicly  pronounced  in 
its  favour.  Mr.  Smuts  also  was  an  early  advocate,  and  Mr. 
Curtis,  though  at  first  inclined  towards  federation,  soon  threw 
his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  unification. 

Unification  had  much  to  recommend  it.  The  difficulties 
which  the  federal  form  of  government  had  created  in  Australia 
had  been  more  and  more  apparent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
centuiy,  and  the  growth  of  a  party  there  anxious  greatly  to 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Colonies  federating  the  term  ‘  sovereign  ’  is  only  relative,  since  they 
are  always  subject,  whether  federated  or  unfederated,  to  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  the  British  Parliament ;  but  this  point  does  not 
affect  the  argument,  as  that  supreme  sovereignty  is  a  constant 
factor  in  either  case. 
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increase  the  power  of  the  central  government  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  in  South  Africa.  Again,  the  comparative  failure  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  campaign  of  reform  in  America  was 
attributed  largely  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  federal  authority 
against  the  power  of  the  States,  which  at  times  seemed  to  render 
all  improvement  and  even  all  vigorous  administration  im¬ 
possible.  Even  in  Canada,  where  the  central  government  had 
greater  powers  and  was  more  effective,  the  troubles  created 
by  British  Columbia’s  attitude  on  Oriental  immigration  were 
brought  home  forcibly  in  a  continent  where  similar  questions 
were  not  uncommon.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether 
confederation  would  prove  any  remedy  for  the  admitted  evils 
of  the  existing  system  of  South  African  Governments.  The 
great  need  in  such  a  vast  territory  occupied  by  little  over  a 
million  white  people  was  to  concentrate  energy  instead  of  dissi¬ 
pating  it  still  further  by  the  creation  of  a  fifth  Government. 
But  the  most  urgent  reason  for  the  establishment  of  one  strong 
central  government  of  unquestioned  authority  was  the  native 
{>opulation,  four  times  as  large  as  the  European.  The  natives 
do  not  understand  divided  sovereignty,  and  one  of  the  liveliest 
sources  of  imrest  in  South  Africa  was  the  existing  want  of 
homogeneity  in  dealing  with  them.  With  a  federal  government 
which  left  any  shred  of  sovereignty  to  the  provinces  it  would 
be  diflficult  to  secure  this  homogeneity. 

But  weighty  as  these  reasons  were  for  a  legislative  union 
on  the  British  model,  at  first  they  were  far  from  gaining  general 
recognition.  Federation  the  average  man  would  have  been 
quite  prepared  to  accept  \nthout  much  question  from  his 
political  guides.  It  would  not  have  affected  him  deeply  and 
might,  he  was  ready  to  adniit,  have  simplified  the  politician’s 
task.  But  unification  was  a  very  different  matter,  for  that 
implied  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  Colonial  pride  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  all  political  affairs  to  men  not  necessarily  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  his  own  division  of  South  Africa.  If  unification 
was  to  be  the  solution,  much  political  education  was  needed. 

In  forming  South  African  opinion  during  the  critical  months 
between  the  passing  of  the  Pretoria  Resolutions  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Convention  no  influence,  perhaps,  was  more  weighty 
than  that  of  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis.  His  powerful  organisation  of 
young  enthusiasts  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
also  at  Cape  Town  and  even  at  Durban,  gave  him  invaluable 
assistance  in  his  campaign.  They  helped  to  prune  and  train 
to  the  best  advantage  his  own  ideas,  often  crude  in  their  in¬ 
ception,  and  at  the  same  time  avoided  the  pitfall  of  many 
critics,  since  they  shared  in  his  enthusiasm  and  spread  his 
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doctrines  by  voice  and  pen.  By  his  energy  and  with  their 
co-operation  a  network  of  Closer  Union  Societies  was  formed 
throughout  South  xVfrica  with  the  object  of  familiarising 
men’s  minds  with  the  problems  involved  in  union ;  literature 
was  also  spread  broadcast  over  the  country.  The  two  most 
important  publications  were  ‘  The  Government  of  South  iVfrica,’ 
originally  issued  in  five  parts,  which  stated  in  simple  terms 
the  flangers  of  disunion,  discussed  methods  of  imion,  and 
provided  statistics  from  official  sources  for  comparing  the 
four  Colonies  with  one  another ;  and  ‘  The  Framework  of 
‘  Union,’  the  work  of  Mr.  B.  K.  Long,  a  young  advocate  and 
a  member  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly,  which  provided  a 
scholarly  epitome  of  the  leading  federal  S5rstems  of  the  world, 
with  brief  accounts  of  their  origin  and  development.  It  is 
true  none  of  these  societies  nor  any  of  this  propagandist  litera¬ 
ture  were  ostensibly  of  a  unificationist  tendency.  In  order  not 
to  alarm  people  Mr.  Curtis  wisely  abstained  from  asking  them 
to  commit  themselves  beforehand  to  anything  more  definite 
than  approval  of  some  form  of  union.  Mr.  Schreiner,  for  example, 
who  had  specifically  pledged  himself  to  federation  as  opposed 
to  unification,  was  elected  President  of  the  Cape  Town  Closer 
Union  Society,  and  the  Durban  Branch  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  federationists.  Nevertheless,  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  school  was 
strongly  towards  unification,  and  thoroughly  prepared  the 
country  for  the  Constitution  as  it  came  from  the  Convention. 
While  the  Convention  was  actually  sitting  Mr.  Curtis  relaxed 
none  of  his  efforts,  and  as  soon  as  its  labours  were  concluded, 
in  February  1909,  he  was  ready  with  a  comprehensive  organisa¬ 
tion  of  meetings  and  literature  to  make  its  labours  intelligible 
and  acceptable  to  South  Africa.  Although,  therefore,  he  was 
not  himself  chosen  to  be  a  delegate,  he  achieved  more  than 
anyone  outside  the  Convention,  and  even  than  many  inside,  to 
bring  about  its  results.  This  achievement  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  since  he  was  not  a  South  African  himself  and,  indeed,  has 
only  been  in  South  Africa  for  ten  years  ;  he  has  also  had  to 
fight  down  a  good  deal  of  the  vague  unpopularity  which  generally 
attaches  to  a  young  dreamer  full  of  schemes,  especially  if  he 
combines  with  an  ‘  Oxford  manner  ’  the  energy  to  fight  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  oppose  his  plans.  In  the  history 
of  the  union  movement  of  1907-9  he  bears  a  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  Mr.  Froude  in  that  of  1877-80,  for  both  were  free¬ 
lances  and  both  great  schemers.  But  there  the  resemblance 
ends  :  Froude  failed  because  he  worked  in  the  air  and  took 
little  serious  account  of  the  men  he  wished  to  fit  into  his  schemes  ; 
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Mr.  Curtis  has  succeeded  because  he  knows  South  ^Vfrica  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  and  has  never  forgotten  or  neglected 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  inhabitants.  He  has  often  been  bold 
to  rashness,  but  has  never  intrigued  or  attempted  to  play  on 
party  or  racial  spirit  as  Froude  did,  and  ho  has  always  been 
modest  enough  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  wiser  if  less  enter¬ 
prising  friends. 

From  the  beginning  the  Transvaal  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  advocates  of  unification.  In  Natal  the  feeling  against  it 
was  especially  strong.  Natal  has  hitherto  stood  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  largely  on  account  of  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position.  In  early  days  the  only  means  of  approach 
from  Cape  Town  was  by  a  sea  voyage  which  even  now 
occupies  four  days,  and  her  mountainous  borders  on  the  land 
side  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  during  the  South  African  war 
left  only  two  practicable  passages  from  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State.  This  isolation  is  emphasised  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  one  race  among  the  white  inhabitants.  Natal 
has  always  prided  herself  on  the  British  character  of  her  white 
population  and,  especially  during  the  war,  on  her  staunch 
loyalty.  She  has  other  peculiarities  also  which  mark  her  off 
from  her  sister  Colonies  :  she  has  a  far  larger  native  popula¬ 
tion  relatively  to  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  partly  on  account 
of  her  extensive  belt  of  semi-tropical  culture,  an  especially 
large  number  of  Asiatics  within  her  borders.  All  these  charac¬ 
teristics  have  not  unnaturally  caused  Natalians  to  hold  with 
groat  tenacity  to  their  own  institutions  and  their  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  They  viewed  with  some  apprehension  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Ministries  of  the  other  three 
Colonies  and  feared  that  if  they  entered  into  a  legislative 
union  they  would  be  engulfed  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa 
by  Dutch  majorities,  would  be  forced  to  teach  their  children 
Dutch  and,  in  a  word,  would  lose  their  British  tone.  They 
were  therefore  not  enthusiastic  for  union  under  any  form; 
least  of  all  for  unification.  However,  recognising  that  entire 
separation  from  the  rest  of  South  Africa  would  be  fatal  to 
them  commercially,  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  low^est 
form  of  federation  which  could  be  devised.  But  to  this  account 
of  Natal’s  attitude  an  important  exception  must  be  made  in 
favour  of  Durban,  whose  commercial  interests  inclined  it  from 
the  first  to  see  more  advantages  in  the  closest  possible  union. 
Still,  Durban,  though  containing  a  third  of  the  whole  white 
population,  was  less  important  than  it  should  have  been  politi¬ 
cally  owing  to  the  defects  of  Natal’s  representative  system. 
Cape  Colony  had  one  staunch  advocate  of  complete  legislative 
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union  in  the  Premier,  Mr.  Merriman,  whose  economic  soul 
was  chiefly  impressed  by  the  immense  saving  in  cost  which  one 
Government  superseding  four  would  effect.  But  among  most 
Cape  Colonists  before  the  Convention  met  the  feeling  was  rather 
in  favour  of  federation.  The  pride  of  being  the  original  Colony, 
the  belief  that  no  other  had  so  far  learnt  the  secret  of  true 
responsible  Government,  and  a  great  fear  that  Cape  Town 
would  lose  its  pre-eminence  as  a  capital  were  among  the  causes 
for  this  inclination.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  there  was 
no  strong  feeling  in  the  matter.  Ex-President  Steyn,  who 
had  given  more  thought  to  union  than  the  other  delegates 
from  his  own  Colony,  though  in  favour  of  unification,  was 
nevertheless  haunted  by  the  fear  that  under  that  system  Dutch 
citizens  might  be  plac^  in  a  permanent  position  of  inferiority 
to  the  English  throughout  South  Africa.  But  in  the  Transvaal 
the  feeling  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  was  strongly  for  unifica¬ 
tion.  Unlike  the  other  Colonies  the  Transvaal  was  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  good  financial  position,  and  had  little  immediate 
gain  to  expect  from  union.  On  the  other  hand  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  for  South  Africa  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  minimise 
the  chance  in  the  future  of  civil  disturbances  and  commercial 
fluctuations,  which  interfered  with  its  industrial  pursuits.  In 
the  Transvaal  also  there  was  a  more  vivid  sense  than  elsewhere 
of  the  essential  unity  of  the  South  African  people.  Federation, 
it  was  felt,  would  not  tend  either  to  greater  industrial  stability 
or  to  the  full  realisation  of  this  unity. 

Not  only  had  the  Transvaal  leaders  determined  on  the  policy 
of  unification,  they  were  also  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
thinking  out  the  details  of  that  policy  beforehand.  The  chief 
burden  of  elaboration  was  undertaken  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smuts.  This  remarkable  man  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
farmer  at  Malmesbury,  in  Cape  Colony :  he  had  a  brilliant 
career  at  Stellenbosch  College  and  at  Cambridge,  and  soon 
after  hLs  call  to  the  Bar  at  the  Cape  was  appointed  State 
Attorney  by  President  Kruger.  But  his  most  fruitful  education 
was  during  the  war  when,  by  his  resourcefulness,  his  courage, 
and  his  spirit  of  adventure  the  previously  shy  and  somewhat 
self-conscious  student  revealed  himself  as  a  leader  of  men 
second  only  to  General  de  Wet  in  his  success  as  a  guerilla 
captain  against  the  less  agile  British  columns.  This  experience 
widened  him  both  physically  and  intellectually,  while  his  habits 
of  study  constantly  maintained  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  Always 
a  hard  worker,  no  sooner  had  the  Convention  been  determined 
upon,  than  he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  various  Constitutions 
and  to  the  elaboration  of  one  suited  to  South  Africa.  It  may 
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seem  somewhat  paradoxical  that  a  man  who  had  fought  against 
the  British  Empire  with  such  zeal  and  determination  should 
have  modelled  his  ideas  of  a  South  African  Constitution  avowedly 
on  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  so  it  was.  He  had  always  from 
his  student  days  admired  the  elasticity  and  the  scope  for  common 
sense  and  freedom  to  be  found  in  the  unwritten  system  of 
English  government,  and  during  the  weeks  of  almost  solitary 
work  on  his  fann  before  the  Convention  he  elaborated  a  plan 
which  attempted  with  considerable  success  to  reproduce  those 
features.* 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  General  Botha 
summoned  all  the  Transvaal  delegates  to  consider  Mr.  Smuts’s 
proposals  and  generally  to  discuss  their  course  of  action.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  indubitable  sign  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  itself  were  not  going  to  be  conducted  on 
party  lines.  At  these  preliminary  discussions  in  Pretoria,  which 
la.sted  several  days,  the  Ministerial  delegates.  Generals  Botha  and 
De  la  Rey,  and  Messrs.  Smuts  and  Hull  and  Schalk  Burger,  and 
the  Progressives,  Sir  George  Farrar,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Mr.  Lindsay,  came  to  an  almost  complete  agreement  among 
themselves  as  to  their  joint  course  of  action  at  the  Convention. 
The  only  principle  on  which  the  Progressive  members  insisted 
was  that  of  equal  voting  rights  for  both  races.  Mindful  of  their 
own  experiences  during  the  Kruger  regime  in  the  Transvaal, 
they  were  determined  not  to  perpetuate  the  system  of  over¬ 
representation  for  the  country  districts  existing  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.  It  was  pointed  out  by  them  and  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips,  the  leader  of  the  mining  industry,  who,  though  not 
a  delegate,  had,  by  his  conciliatory  policy,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  cause  of  racial  union,  that  nothing  was  so  well  calculated 
to  perpetuate  racial  feeling  as  the  sense  of  injustice  caused  by 
this  system.  For  their  contention  they  found  unexpected  allies 
in  General  Botha  and  Mr.  Smuts,  who  declared  as  emphatically 
as  could  be  wished  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights.  Indeed, 
a  short  time  before,  Mr.  Smuts  had  declared  that  he  wished 
to  tempt  English  settlers  into  the  Transvaal,  and  that  he  was 
not  afraid  of  their  vote,  which  he  hoped  to  secure  by  the  fair 
dealing  of  the  Botha  Ministry.  This  point  once  settled  there 
was  little  cause  for  difference,  but  by  the  thorough  investigation 
and  discussion  of  arguments  on  subjects  whereupon  all  were 
agreed,  such  as  the  native  vote,  the  questions  oi  the  capital 


*  As  illustrating  his  thoroughness  the  story  is  told  that  during 
this  time  of  preparation  on  his  farm  he  conducted  an  experimental 
election  there  by  the  proportional  voting  method. 
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and  of  a  commercial  policy,  they  acquired  a  sense  of  solidarity 
which  immensely  facilitated  the  task  before  them  and,  indeed, 
that  of  all  the  other  delegates.  For  nothing  in  a  large  committee 
ensures  the  rapid  despateh  of  business  so  much  as  the  presence 
of  one  group  of  men  who  know  what  they  want,  and  have 
thought  out  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  They  came  prepared 
to  advocate  a  complete  legislative  union  of  all  the  South  African 
Colonies,  with  equal  voting  rights  for  all  white  voters,  and  the 
administration  of  local  affairs  by  provincial  councils  :  their 
statistics  were  prepared,  and  a  large  staff  of  expert  advisers 
was  always  ready  to  assist  them  during  the  Convention.  Indi¬ 
vidual  delegates  from  other  Colonies,  like  Mr.  Merriman,  Ex- 
President  Steyn,  and  Mr.  Morcom,  hatl  thought  and  studied 
deeply  on  the  form  of  union,  but  no  such  corporate  preparation 
had  been  made  as  by  the  Transvaal. 

The  debates  of  the  Convention  were  held  in  private  and 
although  minutes  of  the  proceedings  were  taken  no  report  vv^as 
preserved  of  the  speeches.  There  is,  moreover,  no  present  in¬ 
tention  of  publishing  the  minutes,  although  the  drastic  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  one  delegate  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  in 
February  that  they  should  be  burned  forthwith  was,  happily, 
not  adopted.  In  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  the  precedents 
of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Conventions,  unlike  that 
of  Australia,  were  followed.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
publicity  was  that  South  Africans  generally  might  thereby 
be  educated  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  all 
the  questions  under  discussion,  and  grow  step  by  step  with 
the  delegates  themselves  to  acquiescence  in  the  final  com¬ 
promises.  But  this  argument  is  more  than  outweighed  by 
the  difficulty  which  the  delegates  would  have  experienced  in 
coming  to  any  compromise  at  all  if  every  expression  of  opinion 
had  been  applauded  or  howled  at  by  a  vociferous  press.  As 
it  was,  some  of  the  comments  of  the  press  on  what  was  imagined 
to  be  taking  place  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Convention 
were  not  always  judicious  or  calculated  to  preserve  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  discussions.  Nor,  perhaps,  would  it  be  wise  to 
publish  the  minutes  for  many  years  after  the  Act  of  Union  is 
in  operation ;  for  in  the  give  and  take  of  private  conferences 
many  delegates  may  have  maintained  positions  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  yield  altogether  after  a  middle  way  had 
been  found  between  them  and  their  opponents,  and  to  which 
it  would  bo  unfair  to  hold  them  subsequently. 

During  the  month’s  session  at  Durban  after  the  election  of 
a  President  (Sir  Henry  de  Villiers)  and  a  Vice-President  (Mr, 
Steyn),  and  after  quietly  laying  aside  a  complete  Constitution 
VOL.  CCX.  NO.  CCCCXXIX.  C 
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on  the  Australian  model  prepared  by  a  Natal  delegate,  the 
Convention  passed  its  first  resolution  adopting  the  principle 
of  a  legislative  union  of  South  Africa  under  the  British  Crown. 
Next  with  surprisingly  little  discussion  they  cleared  the  ground 
of  the  great  language  difficulty.  Messrs.  Steyn  and  Hertzog 
among  others  came  firmly  opposed  to  any  union  of  South  Africa 
unless  they  could  remove  the  stigma,  as  they  felt  it,  on  the 
Dutch  race  implied  in  a  refusal  to  recogn’se  their  language  as 
official.  Dr.  Jameson  has  told  us  that  he,  like  several  of  the 
other  Progressives,  originally  came  to  the  Convention  with 
the  idea  that  though  the  Dutch  language  should  be  recognised 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  schools,  yet  English  shoffid  be 
the  sole  official  language  in  a  British  dominion,  but  that  having 
realised  from  the  speeches  made  at  Durban  by  men  like  Steyn 
and  Hertzog  the  deep  attachment  of  the  Dutch  members  to 
their  language  and  all  its  associations,  he  was  at  once  won  over. 
The  two  languages  were  declared  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  within  eight  days  of  the  Convention’s  meeting.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  decision  smoothed  the  path  for 
union  more  than  any  other  act  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Steyn 
felt  that  he  could  now  whole-heartedly  throw  all  his  remarkable 
faculties  of  tact  and  conciliation  into  the  work,  and  Mr.  Hertzog, 
who  had  come  full  of  gloomy  forebodings  and  primed  with 
criticisms,  was  a  changed  man. 

The  two  other  important  constitutional  points  on  which 
there  were  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  in  South  Africa 
were  also  settled  at  Durban.  The  first  was  the  question  of 
native  representation.  In  Cape  Colony  natives  otherwise 
qualified  for  the  franchise  had  never  been  excluded  since 
representative  government  was  first  introduced  in  1854.  All 
the  Cape  Colony  delegates  were  pledged  to  maintain  this  franchise 
in  their  own  Colony  and  some  of  them  were  anxious  to  extend  it 
to  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  other  Colonies  were  equally 
resolute  against  such  a  franchise  for  themselves,  and  even  viewed 
with  some  disfavour  its  continued  existence  at  the  Cape  under 
a  Union  Parliament ;  and  although  some  of  their  delegates  held 
more  enlightened  views,  none  of  them  were  prepared  to  uphold 
them  against  the  intense  feeling  of  their  constituents.  The 
compromise  adopted  was  certainly  the  only  one  possible  in  the 
circumstances :  the  franchise  peculiar  to  each  Colony  was  to 
remain  unchanged  for  the  present  and  the  native  vote  in  Cape 
Colony  was  not  to  be  abolished  without  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
both  Houses  in  the  Union  Parliament ;  at  the  same  time  the  other 
Colonies  insisted  that  only  Europeans  should  be  eligible  for 
membership  of  either  House.  The  other  controversial  point  was 
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the  basis  of  representation  throughout  South  Africa,  which 
provoked  considerable  discussion,  but  not  of  an  unfriendly  nature. 
General  Botha  and  Mr.  Smuts  were  staunch  in  supporting  the 
Progressive  demand  for  ‘  one  vote,  one  value  ’ ;  on  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer  were  constitutionally  inclined 
to  attach  more  weight  to  the  vote  of  the  country  farmer  wedded 
to  the  soil  than  to  that  of  the  less  stable  townsman.  After  some 
haggling  the  advocates  of  equal  voting  won  a  complete  victory  : 
the  constituencies  throughout  South  Africa  were  to  be  distributed 
so  as  to  secure  an  approximately  equal  quota  of  voters  for  each 
member  sent  up  by  any  province ;  except  in  very  sparsely 
populated  districts  these  constituencies  were  to  have  three 
members  each,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  proportional 
system  of  voting,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  English  minorities  in 
the  country  and  the  Dutch  in  the  towns  should  not  be  entirely 
unrepresented.  The  adoption  of  this  bold  experiment  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Courtney  on  many  of  the 
delegates  and  to  the  proselytising  zeal  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand, 
one  of  the  Transvaal  secretaries,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  Con¬ 
vention’s  fairness  and  courage. 

The  other  main  points  settled  at  Durban  were,  first,  the 
representation  to  be  allotted  at  the  outset  to  each  Colony  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Cape  receiving  fifty-one  members, 
the  Transvaal  thirty-six,  and  Natal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  seventeen  each.  On  the  white  male  adult  population, 
the  basis  chosen,  the  last  two  would  only  have  been  entitled 
to  twelve  and  fourteen  respectively,  whereas  the  Cape  should 
have  had  fifty-eight  and  the  Transvaal  thirty-seven,  but  here 
a  temporary  concession  to  the  weaker  Colonies  was  wisely 
made  as  an  inducement  to  accept  unification.  For  the  same 
reason  equal  representation  by  eight  members  for  each  Colony 
in  the  Senate  was  conceded  for  ten  years,  but  not  as  in  any 
way  impairing  the  principle  of  unification,  and  a  provision 
was  made  for  safeguarding  native  interests  through  four  of  the 
additional  eight  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  The  powers  of  Parliament,  and  a  provision 
based  on  the  Australian  precedent  for  joint  sittings  of  the  two 
Houses  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  were  also  settled.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  less  than  a  month  at  Durban,  from  October  12 
to  November  6,  a  scheme  of  legislative  union  for  South  Africa  had 
been  broadly  and  definitely  outlined,  and  that  little  remained 
but  to  fill  in  consequential  details. 

Details,  however,  are  not  always  easy  to  settle,  especially 
when  they  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  legal  form,  and  the  Cape  Town 
Session  lasted  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  at  Durban. 
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Before  the  break  at  Christmas  time  all  the  resolutions  on  which 
the  draft  Act  was  to  be  based,  except  those  relating  to  finance 
and  trade,  had  been  passed.  They  included  the  arrangements  for 
the  provincial  councils,  those  bearing  on  the  judicial  system 
of  the  union  and  provisions  for  the  admission  of  new  provinces, 
such  as  Rhode.sia,  and  for  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  the 
Protectorates  from  the  Imperial  Government.  The  judicial 
resolutions  were  drafted  by  the  President  in  consultation  with 
several  other  South  African  judges  and  caU  for  little  comment. 
But  the  system  of  provincial  administration  naturally  aroused 
considerable  debate,  for  although  the  principle  of  legislative 
union  had  already  been  adopted,  the  Natal  delegates  still  hoped 
to  recover  some  of  the  ground  lost  to  federation  by  securing 
sufficiently  wide  powers  for  the  provincial  governments.  In 
the  main,  however,  these  hopes  were  disappointed.  At  the  outset, 
no  doubt,  many  of  their  colleagues  would  have  been  more  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  their  claims  ;  but  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  Convention  was  the  rapid  growth  among  the  delegates  of 
a  feeling  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  weaken  the  central 
Parliament’s  authority.  This  was  not  principally  for  reasons  of 
administrative  convenience,  but  from  the  increasing  conviction 
that  the  paramount  need  for  South  Africa  was  the  development 
of  a  nation’s  corporate  sense.  An)i;hing  that  perpetuated  local 
and  particularist  ideas  beyond  the  minimum  required  for  ease  of 
administration  was  felt  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole  object  of 
union.  Consequently,  the  provincial  resolutions  bear  in  every 
line  the  proof  of  a  determination  to  keep  the  provinces  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  Union  Parliament.  The  administrator  of 
the  province,  an  official  with  somewhat  indeterminate  functions, 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Union  Government ;  an  attempt  is 
made  to  banish  political  issues  from  the  provincial  councils  and 
executives  by  providing  that  the  latter  should  be  elected  on  the 
proportional  system,  which  would  preclude  an  executive  solely  of 
one  political  complexion ;  the  provincial  finances  are  subject  to 
rigid  control  by  the  central  authority  ;  and  all  provincial  ordi¬ 
nances  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
Further,  the  functions  attributed  to  the  provincial  governments 
are,  with  one  exception,  of  a  purely  local  character,  such  as  are 
handed  over  to  the  County  Councils  in  Great  Britain.  The  one 
exception  is  elementary  education,  which  is  left  to  the  provinces 
for  five  years  and  thereafter  until  Parliament  otherwise  deter¬ 
mines.  This  was  the  sole  concession  of  any  importance  made  to 
the  federal  views  of  the  Natal  delegates,  and  it  was  only  granted 
under  the  belief  that  without  it  Natal  would  reject  union 
altogether.  The  natural  sensitiveness  of  the  Natalians  as  to 
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the  education  of  their  own  children  on  purely  British  lines 
had  recently  been  rendered  more  acute  by  General  Hertzog’s 
attempt  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  to  enforce  a  bilingual  system 
of  education  in  the  schools.  Under  a  Union  Government,  of 
which  the  moving  forces  were  expected  to  be  Dutch,  Natal 
feared  that  a  similar  system  might  be  extended  throughout 
South  Africa,  and  this  they  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept 
for  much  the  same  reason  of  pride  of  race  as  the  Dutch  demand 
equality  for  their  language.  This  view  is,  we  believe,  unfortunate 
in  the  highest  interests  of  South  Africa,  for  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  Natal  to  help  the  other  Colonies  in  obtaining  a 
fair  educational  system  throughout  the  Union  than  to  main¬ 
tain  her  own  exclusiveness  to  the  detriment  perhaps  of  the 
English  unsupported  in  other  Colonies.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  that  the  concession  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  honourable 
understanding  than  legally  binding,  for  even  on  the  matters 
specially  assigned  to  the  provinces  their  power  of  legislation 
is  not  exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  an  Act  of  the  Union  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  any  subject  would  override  any  provincial  legislation 
not  in  harmony  therewith. 

The  question  of  the  Protectorates  proved  unexpectedly 
simple.  South  Africa  once  established  as  a  united  govern¬ 
ment  would  naturally  expect  to  take  over  responsibility  for 
the  native  Protectorates  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and 
Swaziland,  and  from  the  first  the  Imperial  Government  recognised 
that  such  a  demand  would  be  reasonable.  The  only  point  at 
issue  was  whether  the  terms  of  transfer  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  Constitution  Act  or  not.  Several  of  the  delegates  thought 
this  unnecessary,  as  no  immediate  change  was  contemplated  ; 
but  the  Imperial  Government  felt  otherwise.  They  feared  that 
if  the  settlement  of  conditions  were  postponed  to  the  actual 
time  of  transfer,  these  might  be  less  carefully  considered  on 
account  of  some  sudden  emergency  requiring  rapid  decision  ; 
whereas  in  the  existing  circumstances  they  could  insist  on 
the  strongest  safeguards  for  the  natives,  for  whom  they  were 
responsible.  As  soon  as  this  point  of  view  was  made  clear  to 
the  Convention  through  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  who  was  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  Lord  Selborne  on  the  subject,  no 
further  difficulty  was  made  on  their  part.  The  Schedule  now 
incorporated  in  the  Act  forms  a  charter  of  native  rights  in  the 
Protectorates,  and  though  still  subject  to  amendment  on  both 
.sides  substantially  carries  out  all  the  requirements  of  Lord 
Selborne  and  the  Imperial  Government  as  protectors  of  the 
Basutos,  Beohuanas,  and  Swazis,  especially  as  regards  inalien¬ 
ability  of  land,  prevention  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  native  councils. 
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Up  to  this  stage  the  Convention  had  embodied  its  decisions 
in  the  form  of  resolutions ;  carefully  drafted,  it  is  true,  but 
still  subject  to  revision.  Their  final  report  was  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  Act,  ready  for  submission  not  only  to  the  four 
Colonial  Parliaments  but  also  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
During  the  Christmas  recess  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
President  and  one  representative  from  each  Colony  and  from 
Rhodesia  was  appointed  to  draft  the  Constitution  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill.  This  was  ready  when  the  Convention  re-assembled 
in  January,  and  was  a  complete  Constitution  except  that  the 
financial  and  commercial  arrangements  were  lacking  and  that 
the  site  of  the  capital  was  still  undetermined.  The  remaining 
three  weeks  of  the  session  were  spent  in  deciding  upon  these 
points  and  in  going  through  and  amending  the  draft  Bill  clause 
by  clause.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Convention  performed  their  task  that  the  draft  Bill  was 
amended  and  re-amended  no  fewer  than  three  times,  being  each 
time  referred  back  to  the  Drafting  Committee  before  the  fourth 
draft  was  finally  accepted  and  passed.  The  financial  and 
commercial  clauses  had  at  one  period  been  expected  to  cause 
considerable  trouble.  Committees  had  been  sitting  to  consider 
them,  and  the  most  elaborate  statistics  of  each  Colony’s  trade, 
railway  assets  and  liabilities,  public  debt  and  revenue,  and  of 
their  resources  generally  had  been  called  for.  Eventually  the 
financial  clauses  were  reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  all  debts 
and  assets  being  pooled  without  stipulations  or  reservations  of 
any  kind.  The  railways  were  also  as  a  matter  of  course  included 
in  this  arrangement,  but  a  special  provision  was  inserted  for 
their  management  by  a  non-political  board  in  conjunction  with 
the  Minister  of  Railway's,  in  order  to  secure  an  impartial  control 
with  respect  to  the  differing  interests  of  the  coast  and  inland 
Colonies. 

But  the  most  difficult  of  all  questions  was  that  which  had 
advisedly  been  left  to  the  last.  The  capital  of  South  Africa, 
though  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  unimportant,  aroused 
such  sharp  contention  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that 
the  Convention  would  break  up  without  settling  it  and  that  all 
their  labours  would  for  the  present  at  any  rate  be  wasted. 
Parenthetically  it  is  worth  noting  that  South  Africa  is  not  the 
only  country  which  regarded  the  capital  cpiestion  as  all-important 
before  union,  although  the  question  generally  becomes  of  very 
secondary  importance  when  union  has  actually  been  consum¬ 
mated.  The  only  two  serious  rivals  were  Pretoria  and  Cape 
Town  :  the  advocates  of  the  former  insisted  on  her  more  central 
position  and  her  proximity  to  the  chief  industry  of  South  Africa, 
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while  they  urged  the  remoteness  of  her  rival ;  the  advocates 
of  Cape  Town  on  the  other  hand  laid  stress  on  the  historical 
traditions  of  South  Africa’s  first  city,  on  her  climate  and  un¬ 
rivalled  site,  and  on  her  parliamentary  pre-eminence.  The 
compromise  finally  adopted  of  making  Pretoria  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  Cape  Town  the  legislative  capital,  is  obviously  not 
very  convenient,  since  the  two  cities  are  separated  by  over 
a  thousand  miles  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  only  way  out  of 
a  difiiculty  which  at  moments  during  the  final  debates  seemed 
likely  to  be  insuperable.  Indeed  the  best  argument  in  its 
favour  is  that,  although  it  was  freely  criticised  by  the  public 
in  the  subsequent  discussions,  no  formal  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  it  in  any  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments. 

With  the  decision  on  the  capital  the  business  of  the  Convention 
concluded.  On  Wednesday,  February  3,  at  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  each  delegate  signed  ten  copies  of  the  Draft  Con¬ 
stitution,  five  in  English  and  five  in  Dutch,  to  enable  every 
Colony  as  well  as  Rhodesia  to  have  official  copies  in  both  lan¬ 
guages.  The  delegates  then  dispersed  to  their  several  homes 
after  labours  which,  deducting  about  one  month  for  the  two 
adjournments,  had  lasted  three  months.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Commissioners  who 
devised  the  most  satisfactory  union  ever  created  between  two 
nations  spent  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  time  on  their 
task,  from  April  1C  to  July  22,  1706.  May  the  omen  be  fortu¬ 
nate  ! 

The  South  African  National  Convention  would  have  been  a 
remarkable  body  in  any  country;  for  one  containing  only  a 
million  white  inhabitants  it  is  probably  unparalleled  for  ability 
and  statesmanship.  The  thirty-three  members  comprising  it 
were  with  but  few  exceptions  men  of  marked  individuality,  most 
of  whom  had  already  proved  their  mettle  by  courage  and 
endurance  in  the  field,  as  hunters  of  big  game,  or  as  patient 
pioneers  in  developing  the  mining  and  agricultural  resources  of 
a  new  country ;  others  had  shone  in  the  Senate  as  orators  and 
statesmen  ;  and  several  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  political 
zeal.  There  were  some  among  them  whose  swift  minds  and 
ready  speech  could  never  resist  the  quick  retort  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  but  not  unfriendly  gibe  ;  others  whose  inarticulate  wisdom 
made  their  rarely  expressed  opinions  appear  even  more  valuable  ; 
while  one  or  two  for  their  grave  and  conciliatory  tact  were 
acclaimed  by  all  as  leaders.  A  few  no  doubt  were  foolish  or 
otherwise  superfluous  ;  but  they  were  useful  in  calling  before 
their  colleagues  the  primary  impressions  of  the  average  un¬ 
political  citizen  for  whom  they  were  legislating.  It  is  likely. 
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however,  that  in  spite  of  the  general  high  level  of  ability  in  the 
Convention,  its  debates  would  have  been  needlessly  prolonged 
and  in  the  end  less  valuable  had  there  not  appeared  one  or  two 
men  to  take  the  lead  and  guide  the  proceedings.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  great  advantage  which  the  considered 
line  of  policy  of  the  eight  delegates  from  the  Transvaal  gave  to 
the  Convention.  Broadly  speaking  their  plan  was  the  text 
on  which  all  discussion  turn^  :  though  criticised  and  consider¬ 
ably  altered,  yet  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  the  basis.  Full 
credit  also  has  already  been  given  to  Mr.  Smuts  for  his  large 
share  in  elaborating  that  plan,  and  during  the  discussions  his 
readiness  in  argument,  his  industry,  his  exhaustive  knowledge 
and  his  subtlety  were  seldom  at  fault  and  were  of  incalculable 
value.  But  his  rare  intelligence  would  certainly  have  faikid 
in  its  effect  had  it  not  played  the  part  which  it  did  of  handmaid 
to  General  Botha’s  mellow  statesmanship.  The  Premier  of  the 
Transvaal  is  not  a  scholar,  nor  is  he  remarkably  quick-witted, 
but  he  has  the  instinct  of  command  and  an  unusually  clear 
and  direct  appreciation  of  the  really  important  points  to  secure. 
Ho  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  an  elastic  Constitution  and  of 
a  strong  central  authority,  and,  whether  personally  persuaded 
or  not  of  the  merits  of  equal  rights,  having  once  accepted  the 
principle  was  determined  to  carry  it  through.  Moreover  he 
was  of  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  the  most  imperially- 
minded.  He  has  an  almost  romantic  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
King  and  a  real  feeling  of  fellowship  and  even  of  gratitude  to 
the  British  people,  characteristics  which  never  allowed  him  to 
forget  aspects  of  South  African  union  wider  even  than  South 
Africa.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  his  personal  charm 
and  power  was  the  unquestioning  deference  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  whole  Transvaal  delegation  and  staff,  many  of 
them  men  abler  than  himself,  during  their  four  months’  constant 
intercourse  in  the  same  household.  Again,  it  was  his  influence 
more  than  anybody’s  that  carried  the  final  compromise  on  the 
capital,  which  saved  the  Constitution.  Ex- President  Steyn  was 
another  potent  force  in  the  Convention.  His  was  not  an  origi¬ 
nating  mind,  but  by  quiet  persuasiveness  and  moderation  he 
smoothed  away  many  difficulties  and  found  middle  courses 
between  opposing  sections  :  in  the  discussion  on  the  language 
question,  his  grave,  measured,  and  most  feeling  appeal  for  his 
race  gained  a  signal  triumph.  Dr.  Jameson  was  of  equal  weight 
in  the  Convention  :  this  was  the  more  remarkable  as  for  many 
years  he  was  the  object  of  distrust  and  suspicion  to  one  large 
section  of  the  people.  But  he  had  expiated  his  crime,  and  more 
than  redeemed  it  by  his  conciliation  in  office :  during  these 
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sittings  he  was  the  leader  of  the  English  and  respected  by  the 
Dutch.  His  fault  is  a  somewhat  ostentatious  disregard  of  the 
less  important  details,  which,  however,  sometimes  matter  more 
than  he  affects  to  think ;  but  he  was  all  the  quicker  at  seizing 
the  essentials,  and  a  word  from  him  could  often  settle  points 
which  might  have  been  endlessly  discussed.  He  it  was  who 
yielded  generously  and  gracefully  on  the  language  question  and 
completed  the  grace  by  spontaneously  proposing  to  revert  to  the 
old  name.  Orange  Free  State.  Certain  it  is  that  on  no  one  else’s 
proposal  would  these  points  have  been  so  ungrudgingly  accepted 
by  the  British  section  in  South  Africa  and  the  British  people  at 
home.  These  four  are  the  chief  names  of  the  Convention :  Botha, 
Jameson,  Steyn,  and  Smuts ;  others  did  most  valuable  work, 
but  the  first  three  w’ere  the  masters  and  the  fourth  the  thinker. 

For  nearly  two  months  the  Constitution  was  the  object  of 
scrutiny  and  discussion  throughout  South  Africa  before  it  was 
simultaneously  submitted  to  the  four  Parliaments  on  March  30. 
In  Cape  Colony  alone  was  any  serious  agitation  developed  against 
a  vital  principle.  It  would  have  been  surprising  had  there 
not  been  considerable  criticism  in  that  Colony,  where  the  political 
sense  is  more  developed  than  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  and 
independence  of  judgment  more  marked.  The  two  leaders  of 
the  attack  were  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  Mr.  Schreiner.  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
— Onze  Jan,a8  he  is  familiarly  called  throughout  South  Africa — 
is  not  the  extinct  volcano  he  was  hastily  assumed  by  some  to 
bo  after  tho  war.  It  is  true  his  power  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa  has  now  vanished,  but  with  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony 
is  hardly  diminished.  A  quaint  and  genial  humour,  a  homely 
wit,  and  aji  accessibility  to  everybody’s  views  make  mast  men 
eager  to  pour  them  out  to  him.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  his 
power,  since  without  effort  it  enables  him  to  become  acquainted 
with  tho  trend  of  opinion.  To  this  knowledge  he  adds  an  almost 
uncanny  shrewdness  in  divining  the  immediate  political  results 
of  any  measure  on  his  party’s  fortunes.  Publicly  he  now  rarely 
appears,  but  his  influence  is  none  the  less  supreme  with  the 
Bond,  and  in  Mr.  Van  der  Horst  he  has  an  able  lieutenant  in 
the  important  Cape  Town  Branch.  During  the  discussions 
on  union  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  not  given  evidence  of  possessing 
a  broad  South  African  view  :  before  the  Convention  he  showed 
concern  chiefly  about  retaining  the  capital  at  Cape  Town,  and 
since  its  conclusion,  though  moderate  and  mellifluous  in  his 
criticism,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  prime  mover  in  the  Bond’s 
agitation  against  the  ‘  equal  rights  ’  provisions  which  are  the 
gravest  menace  to  their  power.  Instead  of  fastening  specifically 
on  a  real  defect  of  the  Constitution,  that  tho  Cape  instead  of  having 
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fifty-eight  representatives,  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  has 
only  fifty-one,  the  Bond  under  his  influence  in  effect  demanded 
that  this  inequality  should  be  redressed  by  restoring  to  the 
country  districts  some  of  the  unequal  preference  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  In  this  domaiid  he  was  successful  as 
far  as  the  Cape  Parliament  went,  since  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  was  carried. 

Mr.  Schreiner  is  the  greatest  contrast  imaginable  to  Mr. 
Hofmeyr.  Probably  nobody  was  ever  worse  at  political 
manoeuvring,  and  his  powers  of  criticism  are  so  acute,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  diffuse,  that  the  main  issues  are  lost  in  his  endeavour 
to  emphasise  wdth  equal  force  every  defect  he  can  discover  in 
any  proposal.  During  the  recent  debate  on  the  Constitution, 
for  example,  ho  rose  so  often  to  speak  to  amendments  on  almost 
every  conceivable  point,  that  his  weighty  arguments  on  crucial 
matters  found  less  consideration  than  they  deserved.  But,  in 
spite  of  his  tactical  errors,  his  transparent  honesty  of  purpose, 
his  patriotism,  and  his  singular  ability  make  him  always  an 
interesting,  and  at  times  an  influential,  personality  among  the 
more  rough  and  ready  politicians  who  surround  him.  Against 
the  Constitution  he  had  two  main  grievances :  the  first,  that  it 
was  not  a  federal  Constitution.  Justly  anxious  as  he  is  to 
preserve  local  sentiment,  he  possibly  forgets  how  entirely 
compatible  that  is  with  a  unitary  Constitution  such  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  where  the  best  aspect  of  local  feeling  is  probably 
preserved  even  more  jealously  than  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  his  great  arguments  for  federation  was  that  it  was  necessary 
to  walk  warily  at  first,  and  even  if  complete  legislative  unity 
be  the  ultimate  goal,  to  begin  with  the  less  thorough-going 
federal  system.  In  arguing  thus  his  usual  perspicacity  seems 
to  have  deserted  him,  for  the  two  systems  of  a  double  and  a  single 
sovereignty  are  on  such  different  lines  that  it  would  require  almost 
a  revolution  to  merge  them  into  one. 

Mr.  Schreiner’s  second  main  line  of  attack  will  arouse  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  in  this  country  :  it  is  against  the  provisions 
for  native  representation.  He  objects  strongly  to  the  clause 
excluding  coloured  people  from  a  seat  in  Parliament,  arguing 
with  perfect  logical  correctness  that  it  is  a  retrograde  step  on  the 
Cape  Colony  Constitution,  where  no  such  restriction  exists.  He 
also  objects  to  the  exclusion  of  all  natives  from  the  vote  except 
in  the  Cape  Province,  and  fears  that  even  there  the  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  without  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  Cape  representatives  themselves  as  an 
additional  defence.  It  is  worth  dwelling  a  moment  on  these 
points,  as  they  are  bound  to  be  considered  in  the  British  House 
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of  Commons  when  the  Constitution  is  brought  up  for  its  sanction. 
The  British  Parliament,  as  Mr.  Schreiner  himself  is  never  tired  of 
repeating,  is  peculiarly  bound  to  see  that  the  natives  of  South 
Africa,  who  have  had  no  voice  in  framing  the  new  Constitution, 
should  not  lose  by  it  any  of  their  existing  rights  or  safeguards 
against  oppression.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  true  that  the 
natives  lose  any  practical  right  which  they  had  before.  No  doubt 
in  the  Cape  there  was  no  legal  impediment  to  a  native  sitting 
in  Parliament ;  in  practice,  however,  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  if  any  native  ever  had  been  elected  a  law  would  forthwith 
have  been  passed  rendering  such  an  occurrence  impossible  in  the 
future.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  a  distinguished  native,  who 
certainly  has  more  real  culture  than  many  white  men  in  South 
Africa,  was  asked  to  stand  for  a  constituency  containing  a  large 
number  of  native  voters.  If  he  had  stood  he  would  probably 
have  been  elected ;  but  he  never  did  stand,  because,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Sauer,  perhaps  the  chief  living  protagonist  of  native  rights, 
heard  of  the  offer,  he  persuaded  him  to  refuse  it,  telling  him  that 
its  acceptance  would  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
native  cause.  It  is  not  a  practical  right  at  the  Cape  now,  and 
if  the  abstract  right  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  certainly,  and 
probably  also  Natal,  would  have  almost  unanimously  refused  to 
accept  union.  Was  it  worth  while  sacrificing  union  for  a  valueless 
expression  of  abstract  right  ? 

As  to  the  franchise,  the  Cape  natives  are  no  worse  off  than  before, 
retaining  it  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  their  white  fellow- 
citizens  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  in  a  slightly 
better  position,  for  whereas  formerly  their  franchise  could  have 
been  taken  away  by  a  bare  majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  in  the 
Union  Parliament  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  members,  where 
the  Cape  representatives,  apart  from  the  eight  Senators  specially 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  will  number 
fifty-nine,  a  majority  of  two-thirds  is  required  to  take  it  away. 
Sir  Lewis  Michell,  one  of  the  delegates,  and  an  old  Cape  Colonial, 
has  recently  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  outside  number  voting 
against  the  Cape  native  franchise  in  the  Union  Parliament  would 
be  seventy-five — so  far  from  being  a  two-thirds  majority  that  it 
is  an  actual  minority.  That  the  natives  in  the  other  provinces 
will  not  be  represented  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
practice  and  is  not  surprising.  Here  again  it  is  essential  to 
remember  the  views  of  the  white  colonists.  In  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  mere  fact  that  the  Cape  members 
will  to  some  extent  represent  native  voters  has  been  used  as  a 
serious  objection  to  union.  General  Botha  and  General  Hertzog 
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have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  protests  of 
both  Dutch  and  English  in  their  Colonies  to  this  provision,  so 
intense  is  the  feeling  there  against  any  native  vote.  But,  in 
our  judgement,  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  devised  by  the  South  African  delegates  is  that,  without 
engendering  the  bitter  feelings  which  any  attempt  to  override 
the  prejudices  of  the  other  Colonies  would  create  at  present,  a 
great  safeguard  to  native  interests  is  secured  by  the  presence  in 
the  Union  Parliament  of  members  elected  by  the  Cape  franchise. 
In  that  Colony  the  chief  advantage  of  the  native  vote  has  been 
to  force  the  most  prominent  statesmen,  like  Saul  Solomon, 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Schreiner,  Mr.  Merriman,  Mr.  Sauer,  and  Dr. 
Jameson  to  consider  native  questions  at  first  hand.  They  have 
formed  a  high  standard  of  justice  which  once  established  no  one 
dares  to  attack.  Men  like  these  will  uphold  the  standard  in  the 
South  African  Parliament,  and  are  much  more  likely  by  their 
example  and  by  the  example  of  their  success  with  the  Cape 
natives  to  convert  their  colleagues  than  to  yield  to  worse  counsels. 
Neither  on  this  point  nor  on  the  question  of  the  form  of  union 
were  Mr.  Schreiner’s  arguments  admitted  by  the  Cape  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  on  the  latter  point  the  British  Parliament  will  have  no 
inducement  to  follow  him,  and  it  Ls  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  not  be  misled  by 
their  generous  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  natives  to  upset 
an  arrangement  which  is  more  likely  to  benefit  them  in  the  end 
than  any  more  explicit  security  for  their  abstract  rights. 

When  the  Convention  met  again  at  the  beginning  of  May 
to  consider  amendments  submitted  by  the  four  Parliaments 
it  was  found  that  the  Transvaal  had  no  suggestions  to  make. 
Natal  wished  to  strengthen  and  secure  more  amply  the  provincial 
powers,  the  Orange  River  Colony  desired  further  definition  of 
a  sparsely  populated  country  district,  and  Cape  Colony,  besides 
drafting  several  useful  amendments,  definitely  proposed  to 
give  an  advantage  to  the  country  voters.  The  main  discussion 
turned  on  the  Cape’s  attack  on  equal  rights.  Owing  chiefly  to 
the  staunch  attitude  of  General  Botha  and  the  whole  Transvaal 
delegation  it  was  warded  off,  but  unfortunately  some  sacrifice 
appeared  necessary,  and  that  of  proportional  voting  for  the  House 
of  Assembly  was  the  one  chosen.  All  those  who  sincerely  desire 
the  absolutely  fair  representation  of  both  races,  which  wmdd 
seem  one  of  the  first  essentials  for  the  complete  disappearance 
of  racial  uneasiness,  will  regret  this  decision.  The  only  con¬ 
solation  is  that  as  the  principle  is  retained  for  elections  of  the 
Senators  and  of  the  provincial  executives  its  success  may 
prove  an  argument  for  its  eventual  adoption  in  all  elections. 
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Since  this  decision,  however,  opposition  to  the  Constitution 
disappeared  in  all  the  Colonies  except  Natal.  Here,  after  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Convention,  an  agitation  against  its 
ratification  was  started.  One  cause  of  this  agitation  lay  in  the 
folly  of  the  Natal  Ministry,  who  did  not  immediately  take  the 
Colony  into  their  confidence  about  the  Transvaal-Mozambique 
treaty.  This  treaty  secured  to  Natal  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
inland  trade  than  she  had  been  receiving  for  some  years,  and 
was  signed  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Natal  delegates. 
But  the  Natal  commercial  community  thought  their  share 
should  have  been  greater  still,  and  especially  resented  the 
clause  forbidding  any  alteration  of  the  treaty  for  ten  years.  A 
second  cause  of  offence  was  the  sudden  dismissal  of  three  English 
inspectors  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  the  instant  blazing 
out  of  all  the  racial  apprehen-sions  the  sparks  of  which  some  of 
the  Natal  papers  had  been  steadily  fanning  into  life  for  many 
months.  Happily,  Natal  has  had  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the 
hollowness  of  this  newspaper-fed  agitation  by  the  referendum 
on  the  Constitution,  upon  which  the  Parliament  had  insisted. 
In  the  voting,  which  took  place  on  June  10,  11, 121  votes  were  cast 
in  favour  of  the  Draft  Act  of  Union,  and  only  3701  against. 


In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  chief  issues  raised  in  the 
South  African  Convention  and  during  the  subsequent  discussions 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  relief  the  main  features 
of  the  draft  Constitution,  which  South  Africa  has  now  adopted, 
and  which  the  British  Parliament  will  shortly  be  asked  to 
sanction.  This  Constitution  has  one  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  it  favourably  from  the  three  previous  essays  at 
confederation  made  by  offshoots  of  the  British  nation,  that  it 
carries  out  more  completely  the  intentions  of  the  wisest  and 
most  far-seeing  champions  of  union.  In  the  United  States, 
Alexander  Hainilton’s  efforts  to  secure  closer  union  were  thwarted 
by  State  jealousies,  for  which  the  country  had  to  pay  by  the 
bloodiest  war  of  modern  times,  and  is  still  paying  even  to-day 
by  an  unnecessary  weakness  of  administration.  In  Canada, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  deplored  the  necessity  of  compromising 
with  federal  aspirations  even  to  the  extent  of  the  Dominion 
Constitution,  and  many  circumstances  during  the  last  forty 
years  have  appeared  to  justify  him.  In  Australia,  also,  although 
few  statesmen  of  eminence  had  any  alternative  to  a  federal  union 
to  propose,  the  weakness  of  the  central  government,  due  to  the 
numerous  concessions  to  State  susceptibilities,  has  not  tended 
to  smooth  administration,  and  has  proved  harmful  to  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  in  South  Africa, 
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although  small  concessions  have  been  made  in  points  of  detail, 
the  draft  Act  essentially  carries  out  the  views  of  the  one  party 
which  has  been  enthusiastic  for  union  of  any  kind,  because  that 
party  represents  the  enormous  majority  of  both  races.  It  bears 
none  of  the  marks  of  compromise  and  of  its  attendant  weakness  ; 
it  has  none  of  the  checks  and  swathing  bands  which  are  prompted 
by  mutual  suspicion  and  serve  to  perpetuate  it.  Even  such 
provisions  as  those  safeguarding  by  a  two-thirds  majority  equal 
rights  of  language  and  representation  for  all  white  colonists 
and  the  franchise  for  the  Cape  natives  chiefly  aim  at  emphasising 
the  liberal  spirit  in  which  union  has  been  framed  and  make  it 
impossible  for  the  fundamental  basis  of  union  to  be  tampered 
with  by  a  momentary  wave  of  illiberalism.  From  all  sides  now 
is  heard  a  chorus  of  hope  for  the  future  of  South  Africa  ;  but 
this  generous  elasticity  in  the  Constitution  almost  amounts  to  a 
promise  of  prosperity  and  progress,  for  it  implies  that  the  states¬ 
men  of  to-day  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  future  generations  and  can  trust  them  to  modify  in  accordance 
with  unguessed  needs  even  the  Constitution  which  they  have 
moulded  with  so  much  care  and  anxious  thought.  In  form  it 
is  freer  even  than  our  Acts  of  Union,  wherein  futile  attempts 
were  made  to  fetter  the  action  of  succeeding  Parliaments. 
Profiting  from  the  lessons  of  history,  the  South  African  delegates 
have  not  tried  to  bind  the  leviathan  for  ever. 

The  advantages  of  union  to  South  Africa  will  be  manifold. 
Materially  it  will  be  a  great  gain  that  one  Parliament  repre¬ 
senting  all  interests  should  be  the  final  arbiter  in  all  questions  of 
trade  development  and  customs.  The  need  for  common  action 
in  such  matters  was  recognised  before,  but  as  long  as  the  only 
common  action  possible  was  through  secret  committees  of 
Ministers  speaking  not  for  South  Africa  generally  but  for  their 
respective  States,  security  for  the  future  and  confidence  that 
all  competing  interests  had  been  fairly  considered  were  unattain¬ 
able.  The  pooling  of  State  assets  and  debts  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  greater  economy  in  a  country  overburdened  with 
needless  expenses,*  and  in  no  administration  will  this  improve- 

*  The  present  cost  of  administering  the  whole  of  the  four 
Colonies,  which  contain  little  over  a  million  white  inhabitants, 
is  stated  in  The  Government  of  South  Africa  to  be  over  twenty 
millions  sterling.  Even  in  Australia,  where  the  cost  of  government 
is  by  no  means  small,  measured  by  European  standards,  the  expense 
is  little  over  81.  per  head  of  the  white  population,  as  compared  with 
South  Africa’s  201.  Mr.  Hull,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Transvaal, 
recently  calculated  that  under  the  Constitution,  if  the  debts  were 
pooled,  180,0001.  per  annum  would  be  saved  to  South  Africa,  and 
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raent  be  more  marked  than  in  that  of  the  railways.  Following 
the  Australian  example,  which  has  been  fully  justified  by  success 
in  recent  years,  the  South  African  delegates  have  established 
by  the  Constitution  a  non-political  railway  board  to  conduct  the 
railways  on  business  principles.  Some  of  these  business  prin¬ 
ciples  as  laid  down  in  the  draft  Bill  may  apjjear  platonic  and 
others  somewhat  contradictory,  but  broadly  speaking  this  board 
will  render  it  more  difl&cult  in  the  future  to  lay  down  lines  not 
required  by  the  public  interest  or  fix  rates  so  low  as  never  to  be 
remunerative,  simply  in  order  to  gain  a  party  advantage  in 
^  Parliament.  Similarly  South  Africans  have  shown  their  deter- 
^  niination  to  break  away  for  ever  from  the  bad  traditions  of  the 

■:  Kruger  regime,  and  to  follow  the  best  models  of  English  public 

life  by  creating  an  impartial  civil  service  commission  with 
j;  control  over  public  appointments  and  promotions.  Generally 
i  also  industry  and  commerce  and  the  professions  will  benefit  by 

i  gaining  a  wider  scope  and  by  no  longer  having  inter-State  com- 
j  petition  superimposed  on  the  legitimate  competition  of  individual 

persons  or  companies. 

In  the  really  fundamental  problems  of  government  the  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  even  greater,  nowhere  more  so  indeed  than  in  the 
gravest  of  all  issues  confronting  South  Africa — the  administration 
f  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Fremantle,  in  his  book  noticed  at  the  head 

I  of  this  article,  justly  points  out  that  South  Africans  do  not  obtain 

P  all  the  credit  they  deserve,  either  for  their  difficulties  or  their 

success  in  native  administration.  No  other  country  has  so 
large  a  population  of  an  inferior  race  governed  by  so  small  a 
population  of  Europeans — Europeans,  moreover,  who,  unlike 
:  the  administrators  of  India,  shoulder  this  burden  of  administra- 

i  tion  in  addition  to  the  task  of  winning  their  livelihood.  With 

j  four  or  five  States  having  different  ideals  and  methods  of  govern¬ 

ment  the  task  is  made  needlessly  difficult.  It  is  true  the  natives 
I  differ  in  civilisation  and  progress,  but  these  essential  differences 

I  are  slight  compared  with  the  artificial  divergences  of  their 

rulers’  methods.  Much  has  been  said  lately  of  the  political 
rights  of  natives,  and  whether  they  should  have  a  franchise  on 
equal  terms  with  white  men.  The  superior  native  administration 
in  Cape  Colony  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  native  vote,  but 
V  what  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  franchise  for  the 

natives  is  a  spirit  in  their  white  rulers  of  anxiety  for  their  gradual 
development  and  a  willingness  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits 

I  he  prophesied  that  even  with  remissions  of  500,000/.  in  railway 

I  rates  and  a  further  expenditure  of  460,000/.  on  railway  improvements, 

>  there  would  still  be  a  surplus. 
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of  progress.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  in  South  Africa  of  social  equality 
between  the  white  and  black  races,  it  is  now  even  farther  ofi  than 
before  and  can  never  be  attained  by  legislation  ;  but  justice  and 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  advance  are  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  most  enlightened  South  Africans  the  best  methods 
of  securing  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  of  lessening  the  danger 
of  outbreaks,  and  making  them  useful  members  of  society. 
With  a  Government  able  to  view  the  native  question  as  a  whole, 
and  to  secure  the  pick  of  South  African  officials  for  its  service, 
this  enlightened  policy  is  bound  to  supersede  the  policy  of  panic 
and  repression.  In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Cape  University 
Mr.  Merriman  once  took  occasion  to  remind  his  learned  hearers 
how  transient  in  the  past  had  been  the  influence  of  Europe  and 
European  culture  on  Africa.  In  language  enriched  with  the 
grace  of  his  scholarly  mind,  the  orator  recalled  how  utterly  the 
glories  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  vanished  from  Egypt  and  the 
North  of  Africa,  and  how  completely  the  native  African  had 
resumed  his  sway  over  those  chosen  lands.  Asia’s  triumph  had 
been  more  lasting,  but  only  because  she  sank  almost  to  the  level 
of  her  subjects.  The  moral  he  drew  was  that  the  e.xperience 
of  Northern  Africa  might  be  repeated  in  the  South  unless  the 
inert  strength  of  resistance  in  the  African  races  were  more 
amply  recognised  and  counteracted  by  a  wiser  economy  of 
European  culture.  The  lesson  is  needed,  although  it  is  one 
that  most  men  who  see  beneath  the  surface  have  at  heart.  It 
also  makes  evident  the  impossibility  of  a  permanent  feud  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  who  have  for  a  common 
work  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  that  can  fall  to  man. 

This  brings  us  in  conclusion  to  the  questions  which  still 
interest  Englishmen  most  in  connexion  with  union.  WiU  South 
Africa  be  a  harmonious  State  ?  Will  it  be  loyal  to  the  Empire  ? 
These  questions  have,  we  venture  to  think,  been  incidentally 
answered  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  narrative.  The  war,  as 
we  believe,  cleared  away  for  ever  some  serious  obstacles  to  the 
union  of  the  two  races,  and  many  of  the  rest  were  removed  by 
the  grant  of  responsible  government  so  promptly,  so  boldly, 
and  so  unreservedly  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Ministry.  This  gift  has  also  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Amery  in  his  chapter  devoted  to  union  admits  this 
somewhat  grudgingly,  but  at  the  same  time  imputes  some  less 
worthy  motives  to  the  Liberals  for  their  action.  He  does  not, 
however,  adduce  evidence  for  his  accusation  that  responsible 
government  was  granted  largely  in  order  to  free  the  Liberals 
from  responsibility  about  the  Chinese,  nor  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  some  supporters  of  Chinese  labour  consistently  urged 
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the  giving  of  responsible  government  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  granted.  But  though  we  may  disagree 
here  and  there,  we  recognise  that  Mr.  Amery  has  earned  all  the 
honours  which  it  will  gain  for  him. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  motives,  it  is  the  fact  that 
nothing  has  so  much  impressed  the  Boer  leaders  with  a  sense 
of  admiration  for  England’s  generosity  as  this  policy  of  con¬ 
fidence.  They  are  grateful  to  England  for  their  freedom  under 
the  flag,  and  for  the  very  real  honour  which  they  take  it  to  be  to 
share  as  equals  in  shaping  the  common  destinies  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  dominions.  No  doubt  there  is  still  some  racial  bitterness 
in  Natal  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  more  isolated  districts  of  the 
other  Colonies  on  the  other.  But  this  is  dying  out  gradually — 
the  Convention  has  greatly  helped  on  the  process — under  the 
influence  of  all  the  leading  men  on  both  sides,  and  at  worst  it  is 
not  symptomatic  of  a  policy,  merely  of  individual  ill-feelings. 
As  regards  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  no  better  illustration  could 
be  given  than  from  a  recent  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  Transvaal,  the  Hon.  J.  de  ViUiers.  He  was  not  a  delegate, 
and  had  been  thought  the  most  irreconcilable  member  of  the 
Ministry :  his  obstinate  honesty  was  beyond  question.  Speaking 
of  reverting  to  the  old  name  of  ‘  Orange  Free  State,’  he  said :  ‘  It 
‘  is  a  small  point,  but  it  was  a  very  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  mover  ;  and,  sir,  I  regard  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  British  Empire 
‘that  it  can  without  incongruity  have  a  free  State  within  its 
‘  borders,’  and  later  in  the  same  speech  :  ‘  I  will  say  that  in  the 
‘  event  of  a  European  war,  which  is  not  entirely  improbable,  a 
‘  European  race  which  might  perhaps  look  for  help  to  a  portion 
‘  of  the  people  of  this  Colony  would  in  that  case  find  itself  very 
‘greatly  mistaken.  South  Africans  would  stand  as  one  man 
‘  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.’ 

This  is  the  attitude  of  mind  created  by  the  true  Imperial 
spirit  of  the  British  Empire — the  spirit  of  trust  and  confidence, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  Chatham,  the  greatest  and  noblest 
of  Imperialists,  expressed  for  all  time  in  speech  and  action  : 
‘  Liberty  is  a  plant  that  deserves  to  be  cherished.  I  love  the 
‘  tree  and  wish  well  to  every  branch  of  it.  Like  the  vine  in  the 
‘  Scripture  it  has  spread  from  east  to  west  and  has  embraced 
‘  whole  nations  with  its  branches  and  sheltered  them  under  its 
‘  leaves  ’ ;  and  we  have  proved  in  South  Africa  the  success  of 
a  policy  which  he  vainly  urged  upon  his  contemporaries  for 
America :  ‘  It  is  not  repealing  a  piece  of  parchment  that  can 
‘  restore  America  to  our  bosom ;  you  must  repeal  her  fears  and 
‘her  resentments,  and  you  may  then  hope  for  her  love  and 
‘  gratitude.’ 
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Art.  II.— the  MYSTICAL  ELEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

1.  The  Mystical  Element  in  Religion  as  studied  in  Saint  Catherine 

of  Genoa  and  her  Friends.  By  Baron  F.  von  HCgel. 
London  :  Dent  and  Co.  1909. 

2.  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion.  By  Rufds  M.  Jones.  London : 

Macmillan.  1909. 

3.  The  Inner  Light.  By  A.  R.  Whately.  London  :  Sonnen- 

schein.  1908. 

4.  f'.tudes  d'histoire  et  de  psychologie  du  Mysticisme.  Par 

H.  Delacroix.  Paris.  1908. 

5.  Plotini  Opera.  Recognovit  A.  Kirschhofp.  Lipsiae.  1856. 

WHEN  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan  published  his  ‘  Hours  with  the 
‘  Mystics,’  half  a  century  ago,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
season  an  unpalatable  dish  by  interludes  of  sprightly  dialogue, 
with  a  love-affair  in  the  background.  The  English  reader,  he 
assumed,  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
quaint  people  as  the  mystics,  who  believed  such  strange  things 
and  made  themselves  so  needlessly  uncomfortable.  ‘  This  must 
‘  have  been  a  fool  of  a  saint,’  is  John  Wesley’s  verdict  on  Catherine 
of  Genoa,  Baron  von  Hiigel’s  heroine ;  and  Vaughan  was  evi¬ 
dently  afraid  that  English  common  sense  would  pronounce  the 
experiences  of  mystics  generally  to  be  too  ‘  foolish  ’  to  be  worth 
recording.  No  such  apprehensions  need  be  felt  now.  During 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of  English 
books  about  mysticism,  beginning  with  the  ‘  Bampton  Lectures  ’ 
of  1899,  and  sympathy  with  this  side  of  religion  appears  to  grow 
steadily.  Several  of  the  classics  of  mysticism  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  with  introductions  ;  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  *  has  made 
it  impossible  henceforth  for  a  scholar  to  dismiss  Plotinus  with  the 
impatient  disdain  of  his  predecessor’s  introductions  to  Plato ; 
and  Mr.  Granger  f  has  given  us  a  sane  and  appreciative  study  of 
the  mystic’s  psychical  states.  And  now  we  have  in  Baron  von 
Hugel’s  two  volumes  a  work  of  great  size  and  importance,  by  an 
adopted  Englishman,  who  writes  in  English,  though  his  style 
suggests  that  he  still  thinks  in  German.  Dr.  Whately ’s  essay, 
the  title  of  which  also  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  on  a 
much  more  modest  scale,  but  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  subject.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  country 

*  E.  Caird,  ‘  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophers,’ 
1904. 

t  F.  Granger,  ‘  The  Soul  of  a  Christian.’  1900. 
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clergyman,  who  bears  a  name  honoured  in  the  annals  of  English 
philosophy. 

In  America  the  study  of  mysticism  is  being  conducted  with 
even  more  energy,  though  almost  exclusively  from  the  psycho¬ 
logical  side.  Professor  James’s  ‘  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
‘  perience  ’  is  known  to  nearly  all  readers  of  recent  religious 
literature  ;  and  he  has  numerous  efficient  collaborators  in  Leuba, 
Starbuck,  and  others.  Professor  Royce,  the  foremost  meta¬ 
physician  in  the  United  States,  treats  mysticism  with  great 
respect.  Lastly,  Dr.  Rufus  Jones  has  given  us  a  useful  historical 
study  of  the  chief  mystical  movements. 

In  France,  Delacroix,  Murisier,  Boutroux,  and  Joly  have 
written  well  on  the  subject  within  the  last  ten  years.  Germany 
has  been  less  productive,  though  Rudolf  Eucken,  who  is  second 
to  none  among  living  thinkers,  admits,  in  his  later  books,  an 
increasingly  large  mystical  element  into  his  system.  . . 

The  causes  of  this  new  interest  are  not  hard  to  discover.  The  >A 
centre  of  gravity  in  religion  has  shifted  from  authority  to  ex-  i 
perience.  The  scientific  spirit  demands  that  beliefs  shall  be 
verified ;  and  psychology,  now  become  an  ambitious  science, 
claims  that  psychical  experience  shall  be  treated  with  as  much 
respect  as  sensuous  perception.  We  are  weary  of  ancient 
traditions,  and  distrustful  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  More 
particularly,  our  generation  is  impatient  of  dogmatic  construc¬ 
tions,  which  it  regards  as  the  product  of  abstract  intellectualism, 
divorced  from  the  living  realities  of  concrete  experience.  It  pays 
more  respect  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  the  affirmations  and 
aspirations  of  the  undivided  personality.  This  basal  experience 
it  is  willing  to  look  for  in  the  writings  of  the  mystics,  which  are 
thus  prized  for  the  very  quality  which  incurred  the  contempt  of 
the  old  rationalists — namely,  the  spontaneity  of  their  individual 
testimony,  and  their  independence  of  speculative  systems. 

The  revived  interest  in  mysticism  is  thus  connected  with  a  revolt 
against  rationalism  or  intellectualism,  and  this  has  given  a  one- ' 
sided  character  to  the  new  study,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  few 
Christian  Platonists  to  keep  the  movement  true  to  its  ‘  old  loving 
‘  nurse  the  Platonick  philosophy.’  The  Platonist  is  often  per¬ 
sonally  a  mystic,  and  is  a  better  Platonist  for  being  one  ;  but 
his  theory  of  knowledge  can  never  be  mystical — it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  realistic  or  rationalistic.  This  is  as  true  of  Plotinus  as  of 
Plato.  Platonic  mysticism  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  ‘  intel- 
‘ligible  world,’  the  sphere  of  mind  (Noui),  is  the  real  world, 
and  that  the  inner  transit  to  this  sphere  of  spiritual  reality  is 
achieved  by  the  progressive  purification  and  enlightenment  of 
the  soul,  till  it  becomes  an  organ  of  pure  reason.  The  final 
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ecstatic  union  with  the  Absolute  is  only  the  ideal  consummation 
of  the  soul’s  ascent  from  multiplicity  and  discord  to  unity  and 
harmony.  But  the  writers  of  the  modern  psychological  school 
have  a  special  quarrel  with  Plato  and  Platonism.  They  object 
to  rationalism  as  based  on  an  abstract  view  of  human  nature  : 

‘  man  is  more  than  a  mere  intellect.’  They  object  to  realism,  as 
contrary  to  the  Kantian  theory  of  knowledge.  And  they  object 
most  of  all  to  what  they  call  a  ‘  static  ’  view  of  reality,  the  view 
which  they  attribute  to  Greek  thought  generally  and  to  Platonism 
in  particular.  The  Greeks,  they  say,  were  always  eager  to  see, 
like  children.  They  regarded  action  as  only  a  means  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge.  Their  most  characteristic  art,  sculpture, 
encouraged  them  to  envisage  reality  as  a  perfected  and  henceforth 
frozen  motion.  Their  ‘  intelligible  world  ’  was  a  stereotyped 
reproduction,  under  quasi-sensual  forms,  of  abstract  intellectual 
concepts,  which  they  regarded  as  self-existing  ideas,  perfect  and 
unchangeable.  Thus  the  ideal  is,  for  the  Platonist,  already 
attained  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  while  sub  specie  temporis  it  is  for 
ever  unattainable.  From  either  point  of  view,  action  is  either 
useless  or  illusory,  and  effort  is  paralysed.  Hence  the  consistent 
exaltation  of  contemplation  above  action  in  Greek  philosophy, 
and  hence  the  impotence  of  that  philosophy  in  promoting  human 
progress.  Our  new  guides  offer  us  instead  a  world  in  perpetual 
flux,  the  reality  of  which  is  action  and  change.  Our  intellect 
tries  vainly  to  grasp  and  retain  something  from  the  elusive  current 
of  events,  but  in  vain.  We  form  concepts,  it  is  true  ;  but  these 
products  of  thought  are  necessarily  discontinuous  ‘  snapshots  ’  of 
continuous  change,  jerky  representations  of  suddenly  petrified 
movements,  like  the  successive  pictures  of  a  cinematograph  ;  and 
if  we  stop  the  machine  to  inspect  one  at  our  leisure,  we  are 
examining  something  which  is  as  unlike  reality  as  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  a  jumping  horse  or  a  flying  arrow. 

This  very  acute  criticism  of  the  process  by  which  we  form 
concepts  is  mainly  due  to  the  French  philosopher  Bergson,  to 
whom  Baron  von  Hiigel  acknowledges  great  obligations.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  modern  contributions  to  episte¬ 
mology.  But  this  thinker,  and  still  more  his  ‘  modernist  ’ 
disciples,  have  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  this  brilliant 
exposure  of  a  common  intellectual  fallacy  tends  to  discredit  the 
intellectual  processes  generally.  They  have  disparaged  all  know¬ 
ledge  based  on  concepts,  on  the  Heraclitean  ground  that  we 
cannot  bathe  twice — or  even  once — in  the  same  river.  There 
are  no  8)anbol8  with  a  fixed  connotation  with  which  the  intellect 
can  work.  Accordingly  the  speculative  reason  must  abandon  its 
high  claims,  and  be  content  with  the  humble  position  of  a  hewer 
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of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  the  will  and  feelings.  It  is,  they 
tell  us,  only  a  tool,  an  instrument ;  its  affirmations  are  only 
valuable  so  far  as  they  can  be  used  by  us  ;  if  they  do  not  conduce 
ascertainably  to  the  enrichment  of  life,  they  may  be  discarded 
without  scruple.  Truth  and  reality,  for  us,  have  a  vital  and 
practical  meaning ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  truth  or 
unchanging  reality.  All  is  in  flux ;  that  only  is  true  and  real 
which  helps  us  to  live  and  change  in  a  living  and  changing  world. 
Thus,  in  place  of  the  quest  of  the  Absolute,  which  is  the  life’s 
venture  of  all  Platonists,  we  are  recommended  to  embrace  a 
sceptical  opportunism  or  radical  empiricism.  Man  is  once  more 
the  measure  of  all  things.  , 

The  mystics,  says  Professor  Royce,  are  the  only  thorough-Y 
going  empiricists.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  psychological 
school  extends  its  sympathies  toward  them  and  studies  their 
mental  states  with  scientific  accuracy.  And  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  ‘  radical  empiricists  ’  of  this  school,  in  spite  of  their  industry 
in  collecting  material,  and  the  skill  in  sifting  it  which  they  bring 
from  their  studies  in  experimental  psychology,  are  condemned  to 
remain  for  ever  in  the  outer  court  of  the  mystical  temple.  They 
may  write  learnedly  about  the  mystical  experience,  but  they  can 
never  understand  it  or  enter  into  it.  For  the  mystic  is  only  an 
empiricist  because  experience  is  the  ladder  which  leads  from 
earth  to  heaven.  He  commits  himself  to  the  stream  of  time  only 
because  it  flows  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  relative  exists 
for  him  only  as  defined  against  the  background  of  the  absolute. 
Mystical  faith,  in  a  word,  is  intensely  and  essentially  ontological. 
For  the  mystic,  truth  is  not  something  that  he  makes  himself ; 
it  is  something  to  which  he  is  to  be  conformed.  Truth  is  stub¬ 
bornly  objective  ;  it  has  an  aspect  which  cannot  be  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  purpose  ;  this  aspect  is  fundamental,  belonging 
to  the  very  definition  of  truth.  We  cannot  think  of  purpose 
without  presupposing  cognition  ;  if  thought  is  purposive,  purpose 
is  essentially  intelligent.*  And  when  truth  means  religious 
truth,  the  impossibility  of  regarding  it  as  relative  and  provisional 
becomes  manifest.  Religious  doctrines  on  one  side  are  hypotheses 
which  take  their  place  in  the  range  and  history  of  human 
thought,  and  share  its  provisional  character ;  but  they  have 
another  side,  on  which  they  deal  with  concrete  reality  as  such — 
with  the  ultimate  facts,  God,  the  world,  and  the  soul.  Religion 
is  committed  to  absolutism,  for  it  claims  to  define  the  whole 
world  in  terms  of  God.  ‘  The  theistic  world  does  not  so  much 
‘  correct  as  replace  the  non-theistic.  He  who  rises  from  the  one 
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‘  to  the  other  sees  all  things  with  new  eyes  :  reality  for  him,  not 
‘  merely  as  he  knows  about  it,  but  as  he  knows  it  in  spiritual 
‘  communion,  becomes  richer  and  fuller  because  primarily 
‘  spiritual.’  * 

For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  understand  mysticism  from 
within — and  who  can  hope  to  understand  it  from  without  ? — if 
we  regard  it  as  merely  a  process  or  state  of  the  feelings,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  convictions  about  ultimate  reality.  And  con¬ 
victions  about  ultimate  reality  necessarily  imply  a  reasoned 
faith.  The  pretensions  of  ‘  ontologism  ’ — the  theory  that  divine 
knowledge  is  imparted  intuitively  and  immediately — cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  Either  mysticism  is  a  state  of  feeling,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  rational  sanction,  or  it  is  a  self-dedication  of 
the  whole  personality,  in  which  thought,  will,  and  feeling  are  all 
intimately  concerned. 

Now  there  have  been  many  mystics  who  have  distrusted  and 
inhibited  discursive  thought  as  a  hindrance  to  their  visions. 
Their  aim  has  been  to  expose  a  perfectly  blank  plate  to  receive 
the  image  which  the  divine  light  may  stamp  upon  it.  This  has 
been  the  method  of  the  via  negativa,  and  of  Oriental  mysticism 
generally.  But  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  prove  conclusively 
the  erroneousness  of  the  method.  If  pursued  with  uncom¬ 
promising  thoroughness,  it  leads  to  the  cataleptic  trance  which 
the  Indian  devotee  may  regard  as  a  blessed  anticipation  of 
Nirvana,  but  which  to  the  Christian  can  only  seem  a  deplorable 
substitution  of  a  living  death  for  the  dying  life  of  his  religion.  If 
carried  out  less  ruthlessly,  the  result  is  an  alternation  of  morbid 
exaltation  with  equally  morbid  depression.  The  mind,  deprived 
of  its  proper  grist,  grinds  its  own  substance  away.  The  nervous 
system,  stretched  and  racked  in  the  maintenance  of  one  un¬ 
changing  mental  attitude,  becomes  excited  and  wearied,  and 
revenges  itself  on  the  whole  bodily  constitution.  Hence  the 
delusions  which  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  life  of  mystics  of  this 
type.  Every  supernatural  favour  is  balanced  by  the  misery  of 
abandonment.  If  angels  bless  his  orisons  on  one  day,  devils  beset 
his  couch  on  another.  If  at  one  time  he  ‘  swims  in  the  ocean  of 
‘  Godhead,  like  a  fish  in  the  sea,’  at  another  time  he  is  enveloped 
in  ‘  the  dark  night  of  the  soul,’  and  suffers  agonies  commensurate 
with  the  spiritual  raptures,  the  joys  of  which  no  tongue  can 
describe.  He  has  denied  himself  the  use  of  any  rational  criterion 
by  which  the  genuine  favours  of  heaven  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  contrefar,ons  diaboliques  which  the  enemy  of  mankind  loves  to 
employ  against  the  saints  ;  so  that  even  in  his  happier  moments 
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he  is  haunted  by  fears  of  satanic  deception.*  When  the  ordinary 
canons,  by  which  we  accept  or  reject  impressions,  are  forbidden, 
no  check  is  possible  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  mystic  is  often  the  victim  of  hallucinations  which,  if  they 
were  not  confined  to  his  devotional  life,  would  stamp  him 
as  insane.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  numerous  stories  of 
‘  levitation,’  of  supernatural  manifestations  to  sight,  smell, 
or  hearing,  and  of  wounds  inflicted  by  no  earthly  darts, 
with  which  the  hagiology  of  mysticism  is  full.  It  has 
not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  emphasised  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  that  these  morbid  aberrations  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  those  who  have  tried  to  exclude  the  intellect  from 
their  religious  life.  Those  mystics  who  have  consecrated  their 
reason  to  the  service  of  their  faith,  and  have  determined  to  think 
and  know  as  well  as  to  feel  and  will,  have  for  the  most  part 
escaped  those  violent  alternations  of  exaltation  and  despondency, 
those  raptures,  torments,  and  delusions  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  mysticism,  so  common 
have  they  been  in  the  lives  of  mystics.  The  healthiest,  happiest, 
and  sanest  mysticism  has  been  that  of  the  philosopher-saints. 
And  the  king  of  these  is  undoubtedly  Plotinus,  the  type  and 
model  of  all  religious  philosophers. 

We  have  not  yet  had  any  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  great 
thinker.  Even  Dr.  Caird  stretches  him,  with  others,  on  his 
Hegelian  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  accuses  this  stubbornly  monistic 
philosopher  of  ‘  extreme  dualism  ’  and  other  inconsistencies. 
Partly  from  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  and  partly  from  prejudice 
against  a  thinker  who  adhered  to  the  old  faith  when  Christianity 
was  already  winning  the  day,  Plotinus  has  seldom  been  read 
carefully  by  those  who  have  passed  facile  criticisms  upon  him. 
Superficial  judgements  of  his  system  are  copied  by  one  historian 
of  philosophy  from  another,  and  have  become  commonplaces 
of  criticism,  though  an  independent  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  ‘  Enneads  ’  would  show  that  some  of  them  are  quite  untenable. 
A  full  and  careful  exposition  of  Plotinus  would  be  a  more  illu¬ 
minating  treatise  on  mysticism  than  anything  that  has  yet 
appeared.  The  following  brief  summary  of  his  doctrines  will 
show  how  truly  he  is  the  father  of  European  mysticism. 

The  soul  is  the  centre  of  the  Neoplatonic  system.  It  is  the 
meeting-place  of  the  intelligible  and  the  phenomenal.  Nothing 
is  devoid  of  soiil ;  animals  and  vegetables  participate  in  it  ; 
the  earth  and  planets  have  souls  in  Plotinus,  as  in  Fechner’s 

*  See  Ribet,  ‘  La  mystique  divine,  distinguee  des  contrefa9on8 
diaboliques.’  Paris,  18^. 
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‘  Zendavesta,’  The  nature  of  the  soul  is  triple  ;  it  is  presented 
under  three  forms,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  three  stages  of 
perfection  which  it  can  reach.*  The  lowest  is  the  animal  soul, 
which  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  body.  Above  this  is  the 
distinctively  human  soul,  which  acts  and  reasons  in  human 
fashion  ;  and  highest  of  all  is  the  soul  which  is  ‘  made  one  with 
‘  intelligence,  without  losing  itself.’  Thus  the  soul  ranges  up 
and  down  the  stairway  of  existence,  identifying  herself  now  with 
what  is  above  her,  and  now  with  that  which  is  below.  It  is  the 
soul  which  climbs  or  falls  ;  and  the  soul  is  a  man’s  self. 

The  universe  is  like  a  vast  chain  suspended  from  the  sphere  of 
perfect  unity  in  which  it  took  its  beginning  ;  and  every  being  is 
a  link  in  the  chain.  Every  being  consciously  or  unconsciously 
desires  to  return  to  the  source  from  which  it  came.  God  draws 
all  men  and  all  things  back  to  Himself,  with  a  constant  magnetic 
attraction.  As  the  appearance  of  the  visible  universe,  with  its 
infinitely  graduated  hierarchy  of  existences,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  analogy  of  emanation,  or  of  rays  pouring  out  from  the 
sun,  so  the  ‘  return  ’  of  all  things  to  God  may  be  compared  to 
an  universal  centripetal  movement,  which  is  unconscious  in  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  conscious  or  half  conscious  in  the  higher. 
This  double  movement,  away  from  the  centre  and  back  to  it 
again,  is  of  course  not  a  motion  in  space,  nor  does  the  soul  execute 
any  sharp  turns.  The  proper  movement  of  the  soul,  says 
Plotinus,  ‘  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  round  about  a  centre 
‘  which  is  within  itself.’  Gyrans  gyrando  vadit  spiritus,  as  a 
Christian  writer  says.  Spiritual  beings  are  kept  apart,  not  by 
local  or  temporal  distances,  but  solely  by  dissimilarity  of  nature. 
The  One,  the  Absolute,  is  always  and  everywhere  present ;  its 
centre  is  everywhere,  its  circumference  nowhere.  We  are  always 
gathered  round  it,  though  we  do  not  always  turn  towards  it.  We 
may  compare  ourselves  to  an  orchestra,  which  sings  out  of  time 
and  tune  when  its  members  look  away  from  the  conductor  round 
whom  they  are  grouped  ;  but  when  they  turn  towards  him  they 
sing  in  perfect  harmony,  deriving  their  inspiration  from  him.f 

The  heaven  of  the  soul  is  life  in  the  ‘  intelligible  world,’  the 
sphere  of  which  is  not  time,  but  eternity.  As  the  result  of  a  very 
acute  examination  of  the  Platonic  ‘  categories,’  Plotinus  classifies 
the  six  categories  as  correlated  pairs  of  opposites,  which  in  the 
eternal  world  are  harmonised.  Thus,  in  heaven,  identity  and 
difference,  permanence  and  change,  subject  and  object  are  no 
longer  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Pure  intelligence  is  one  with 


*  Inge,  ‘  Christian  Mysticism,’  p.  92. 
t  Plotinus,  ‘  Enneads,’  vi.  9.  8. 
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i  itself  through  all  its  differentiations ;  it  combines  perfect 

f  stability  with  incessant  energy,  because  its  activity  is  self-con- 

,  tained,  and  its  rest  is  only  unobstructed  action.  And,  thirdly, 

3  in  the  complete  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  object  the 

I  j  distinction  between  thought  and  reality  disappears.*  In  the 

I  '  spiritual  world  all  things  are  together,  but  distinct.  The 
blessed  spirits 

‘see  themselves  in  others.  For  there  all  things  are  transparent, 
and  there  is  nothing  dark  or  opaque,  but  everyone  is  manifest  to 
everyone  internally,  and  all  things  are  manifest ;  for  light  is  manifest 
to  light.  For  everyone  has  all  things  in  himself,  and  sees  all  things 
in  others,  so  that  all  things  are  everywhere,  and  all  is  all,  and  each 
is  all,  and  infinite  the  glory.’  t 

The  ‘  intelligible  world  ’  is  the  heaven  of  Plotinus,  the  sphere 
I  in  which  the  soul  finds  itself  transfigured.  But  this  philosopher, 
as  is  well  known,  ends  with  a  more  purely  mystical  doctrine, 
when  he  depicts  the  final  stage  in  the  ascent  of  the  soul.  As 
the  soul,  through  love  of  the  eternal  realities,  mounts  up  to  the 
intelligible  world,  so  the  Intellect  itself  is  carried  away  by  love 
of  the  primal  principle  from  which  reality  springs,  the  ineffable 
One.  The  ‘  intellect  in  love  ’  {vovs  spwv)  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  granted  a  vision  of  the  Absolute.  Plotinus 
describes  the  conditions  of  this  vision  exactly  as  all  mystics, 
Christian,  Mahommedan,  and  Pagan,  have  described  them : 

‘  The  soul,  possessed  by  intense  love  of  Him,  divests  herself  of  all 
form  whicli  she  has,  even  of  that  which  is  derived  from  intelligence  ; 
for  it  is  impossible,  when  in  conscious  possession  of  any  other  attri¬ 
bute,  to  behold  or  be  harmonised  with  Him.  Thus  the  soul  must 
be  neither  good  nor  bad  nor  aught  else,  that  she  may  receive  Him 
only.  Him  alone,  she  alone.’ 

While  she  is  in  this  state  the  One  suddenly  makes  His  presence 
lelt,  perceived  by  ‘  the  eyes  of  the  soul  ’ ; 

'  and  they  are  no  more  two  but  one ;  and  the  soul  is  no  more 
conscious  of  the  body,  nor  the  body  of  the  mind,  but  knows  that 
she  has  that  which  she  desired,  that  she  is  where  no  deception  can 
come,  and  that  she  would  not  exchange  her  bliss  for  all  the  heaven 
*■  of  heavens.’  J 

This  supreme  experience,  which  Plotinus  himself  enjoyed 
perhaps  not  more  than  four  times,  and  which  his  followers  came 

*  Caird,  ‘  Evolution  of  Theology,’  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
t  Plotinus,  ‘  Enneads,’  v.  8.^4. 
j  Plotinus,  ‘  Ennejids,’  vi.  7. 
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to  regard  as  almost  unattainable  in  this  life,  holds  in  his  system 
a  place  like  that  of  the  visit  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  once  a 
year,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Plotinus  the  doctrine  is  derived  from  direct  experience ;  ♦  though 
the  philosopher-saint  was  also  desirous  to  prove  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  complete  microcosm,  with  affinities  to  every  grade, 
from  ‘  the  One  ’  to  formless  and  all  but  non-existent  ‘  Matter.’ 


In  this  system  we  see  mysticism  at  its  best,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  highest  type  of  mystical  religion  is  one  in  which  the 
mystical  element  does  not  pervade  the  whole,  but  appears  as 
the  crown  and  goal  of  the  soul’s  journey.  Not  that  the  mystical 
element  is  adventitious  or  unnecessary  ;  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole  scheme  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  ascent.  The  course  is  rigidly  prescribed.  We  must  all 
begin  with  the  ‘  political  virtues  ’  which  comprise  all  the  demands 
that  his  country  makes  upon  a  good  citizen  ;  then  must  follow 
the  discipline  of  purgation,  which  trains  the  soul  in  inner  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  world  and  the  flesh.  Only  after  these  severe 
claims  have  been  satisfied  can  we  hope  for  illumination — the 
stage  in  which  the  soul  begins  to  rise  above  itself  into  the  intelli¬ 
gible  world  ;  and  the  experience  of  ecstatic  union  is  not  for  most 
men,  nor  even  for  most  saints. 


The  only  real  addition  which  Christianity  made  to  this  system 
was  connected  with  the  theology  of  the  Incarnation.  Augustine, 
whose  ‘  Confessions  ’  show  a  large  indebtedness  to  Plotinus, t 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  made  flesh  was  the  only  thing 
that  he  sought  in  vain  in  the  Platonists ;  and  he  does  not  here 
speak  as  a  mere  dogmatist.  Plotinus  wavers  somewhat  about 
the  origin  and  justification  of  the  imperfect  world  of  becoming. 
Was  it  due  to  the  overflowing  activity  of  the  creative  principle  ? 
Was  it  necessary  that  every  degree  of  perfection  and  imperfec¬ 
tion  should  be  represented  somewhere  ?  Was  it  perhaps  a  sin 
for  the  soul  to  ‘  come  down,’  instead  of  remaining  in  heaven  ? 
These  tentative  explanations  are  evidence  of  perplexity.  Like 
nearly  all  mystics,  Plotinus  is  far  more  interested  in  the  centri¬ 
petal  than  in  the  centrifugal  movement  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
journey  from  the  many  to  the  one,  not  the  return  journey  to 
bring  the  one  into  the  many,  that  captivates  him.  He  under¬ 
stands  symbolism,  but  not  sacramentalism ;  he  can  rise  from 
sense  to  spirit,  but  he  does  not  teach  us  the  correlative  duty  of 


*  Von  Hiigel,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

t  Compare  especially  the  famous  passage,  book  ix.  ch.  10, 
with  Plotinus,  ‘  Enneads,’  v.  1.  2.  Some  sentences  are  almost  a 
translation. 
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infusing  spirit  into  sense.  The  supreme  sacrament  {fivarypiov) 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Incarnation,  fiUs  a  real  gap  in  the 
Neoplatonic  system,  by  giving  an  adequate  motive  for  the  creation 
and  the  time-process,  and  by  restoring  the  balance  between  the 
two  equally  necessary  movements  of  concentration  and  expan¬ 
sion  which  in  Plotinus,  as  in  all  mystical  writers,  is  upset  in 
favour  of  the  former.  The  mystic  is  apt  to  pull  up  his  ladder 
after  him  ;  but  in  the  vision  of  the  Divine  ladder,  which  is  Christ, 
the  angels  were  seen  descending  as  well  as  ascending  upon  it 
(St.  John  i.  51). 

At  this  point  we  may  attempt  to  enumerate  the  charac- 1 
teristics  of  mystical  religion,  which  are  common  to  Plotinus  and 
the  Christian  mystics.  (1)  It  is  a  disinterested  quest  of  the 
Absolute.  The  mystic  is  not  satisfied  with  what  other  men  call 
experience ;  he  must  go  forth  and  explore  the  spiritual  New 
World.  He  is  impelled  to  undertake  this  quest  by  a  peremptory 
command,  which  he  dares  not  disobey.  He  is  emphatically  not 
seeking  any  personal  end  ;  *  he  is  a  genuine  knighl-errant 
riding  forth  in  search  of  adventures,  a  Columbus  voyaging 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone.  (2)  The  mystic  stakes 
all  to  gain  all.  The  venture  is  made  with  his  whole  personality  ; 
mysticism  is  a  life  to  be  lived,  not  a  theory  to  be  defended  or 
an  art  to  be  learned.  There  have  been  men  who  have  played 
with  mysticism,  attracted  by  its  intellectual  or  aesthetic  aspect. 
Such  men  have  often  written  well  about  the  beauty  of  the  life 
of  holiness,  but  they  have  themselves  remained  in  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  intellectualist  who  would  fain  be  a  mystic 
annexes  truth  to  himself,  and  not  himself  to  truth.  ‘  He  does 
not  reverence  truth  as  an  object,  but  appropriates  it  as  a  thing  ; 
he  loves  it  as  his  own  creation,  as  the  reflection  of  himself  and 
his  labours.’  f  But  the  true  mystic  knows  the  meaning  of  those 
fine  lines  of  ManUius  : 

Quid  caelo  dabimus  ?  Quantum  est  quo  veneat  omne  ? 

Impendendus  homo  est,  deus  esse  ut  possit  in  ipso. 

(3)  Though  the  mystic’s  aim  is  not,  in  the  narrow  sense,  practical, 
his  method  is  that  of  action,  not  of  inertia.  This  may  seem 
a  bold  saying,  when  we  remember  the  vagaries  of  the  Quietists  ; 
but  it  is  only  false  if  we  narrow  ‘  action  ’  to  external  activity. 
The  true  antithesis  of  Trpa^is,  Aristotle  would  say,  is  ttoiott/s, 

*  The  denial  of  disinterested  seeking,  which  is  one  of  the  principles 
of  Professor  James  and  his  school,  is  one  of  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  them  from  really  understanding  the  mystics. 

t  Mozley,  ‘  Essays,’  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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not  Bscopia.  (4)  The  mystic  is  always  a  straggler ;  the  will  is  as 
much  exerted  in  renunciation  as  in  acquisitiveness.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  of  human  nature  is  creative  or  productive  activity,  not 
passive  receptivity,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  mystical  life  are 
as  hard  to  win,  and  as  precious  to  mankind,  as  political  power 
or  scientific  knowledge.  (5)  The  sphere  of  the  mystic’s  labours 
is  a  world  which  is  predominantly  transcendent  and  extra- 
phenomenal.  Introrsum  ascendere  is  usually  his  motto.  To 
escape  from  the  empirical  self  into  the  region  of  selfless  law 
and  objective  truth  is  no  small  part  of  blessedness,  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it.  (6)  ‘  Immediacy  is  present  all  along.’  *  The  mystic 
desires  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  all  experience,  to  stand  throughout 
in  the  presence  of  God,  face  to  face  with  ultimate  reality.  It  is 
this  passion  for  immediacy  which  has  often  led  both  the  mystics 
themselves  and  their  critics  to  identify  the  mystical  state  with 
pure  feeling.  This  is  not  true,  if  by  feeling  we  mean  that  part 
of  our  psychical  life  which  can  be  viewed,  by  abstraction,  apart 
from  thought  and  will.  Such  an  implicit  reliance  on  one  faculty, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  can  never  initiate  us  into  the  highest 
mysteries.  Our  personality  can  suffer  no  such  disruption 
without  emerging  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state.  Feeling  itself 
cannot  be  separated  from  thought  and  wiU ;  the  attempt  so  to 
isolate  it,  and  to  fix  the  immediacy  of  pure  feeling  as  the  goal 
of  our  endeavour,  results  in  a  blank  emptiness  of  mind  and 
a  futile  paralysis  of  action.  Examples  are  abundant  in  the 
mystics  of  the  cloister,  who  for  that  reason  are  no  true  specimens 
of  mysticism  at  its  best.  Professor  William  James  has  poured 
scorn  on  some  of  these  wasted  lives  in  his  great  book.f  But  if 
by  ‘  feeling  ’  we  mean  that  imagined  state  in  which  thought, 
will,  and  affection  are  blended  and  satisfied  in  immediate  fruition, 
that,  no  doubt,  is  something  like  the  picture  of  blessedness  which 
the  mystic  sets  before  himself  as  his  final  reward.  (7)  The  ‘  One  ’ 
who  is  the  goal  of  this  transcendental  quest  is  a  living  object  of 
love,  not  the  last  term  of  a  logical  process,  whether  of  elimina¬ 
tion  or  simplification.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  the 
devout  thinker  from  the  shrine.  There  are  minds,  like  those 
of  Plotinus,  Eckhart,  and  Spinoza,  to  which  the  amor  irUellec- 
tualis  Dei  is  no  empty  phrase,  and  to  which  the  quest  of  ultimate 
truth  is  the  highest  and  most  spontaneous  act  of  worship. 
(8)  Lastly,  the  union  to  which  the  mystic  aspires  is  a  definite 
state  or  form  of  enhanced  and  enriched  life.  Plotinus,  using  the 
word  6sos  qualitatively,  like  a  Greek,  is  not  afraid  to  say  :  ‘  the 

*  Whately,  ‘  The  Inner  Light,’  p.  35. 

t  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  pp.  348-64. 
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‘  object  is  not  to  be  without  sin,  but  to  be  God.’  Even  Christian 
mystics,  such  as  Eckhart,  have  used  the  language  of  deification 
to  describe  the  immeasurable  enrichment  of  experience  which 
rewards  the  saint  who  has  attained  illumination,  the  limitless 
expanse  of  country  which  can  be  viewed  from  the  summit  of 
God’s  hill. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  salient  characteristics  of  mysticism. 
The  chart  of  the  journey  is  curiously  similar  in  writers  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  First  comes  the  vague  conscioiisness  of  the 
Absolute — of  the  insistent  nearness  of  the  Godhead,  challenging 
and  beckoning  to  the  quest.  This  is  a  joyous  feeling ;  most  of 
the  mystics  testify  to  the  sweetness  of  their  early  experiences. 
A  fine  example  is  furnished  by  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole, 
a  fourteenth-century  English  mystic,  whose  words  are  worth 
quoting  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  as  well  as  for  their  typical 
character : 

‘  At  the  beginning,  truly,  of  my  conversion  and  singular  piurpose, 
I  thought  I  would  be  like  the  little  bird  that  for  love  of  its  leman 
longs ;  but  in  her  longing  she  is  gladdened  when  he  comes  that  she 
loves.  And  joying  she  sings,  and  singing  she  longs,  both  in  sweetness 
and  heat.  It  is  said  that  the  nightingale  to  song  and  melody  all 
night  is  given,  that  she  may  please  him  to  whom  she  is  joined. 
How  much  more  with  greatest  sweetness  to  Christ  my  Jesu  should 
I  sing,  that  is  spouse  of  my  soul  by  all  this  present  life,  that  is 
night  in  regard  of  the  clearness  to  come.’ 

These  early  consolations  are  so  much  the  rule  in  the  experience 
of  aspirants  after  the  saintly  life,  that  we  find  warnings  not 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  them,  for  after  a  time  they 
will  surely  be  withdrawn.  This  revulsion  of  feeling  from  joy 
and  confidence  to  pain  and  distress  naturally  results  when  the 
subject  realises  the  sharp  contrast  between  his  ideal  and  his 
actual  state.  What  Plotinus  calls  the  purgative  stage  must  now 
begin.  The  false  self,  the  ‘  I,  me,  and  mine,’  as  the  Theologia 
Germanica  calls  it,  must  be  starved  or  crucified.  This  process 
may  occupy  many  years.  In  some  of  the  cloister-mystics,  as 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Suso,  violent  methods  of  self-punishment 
may  be  resorted  to.  The  majority  of  mystics  have  been  ascetics 
during  this  portion  of  their  career,  though  it  is  probable  that  in 
normal  persons  nothing  more  than  strict  self-discipline,  punctual 
observance  of  rules,  and  unflinching  discharge  of  irksome  duties 
is  required  to  liberate  the  soul  from  the  importunities  of  the 
body  and  its  desires.  By  degrees,  the  mystic  becomes  conscious 
that  this  victory  is  won  ;  and  in  many  cases  he  considers  that 
he  has  received  a  supernatural  intimation  that  his  austerities 
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have  served  their  purpose  and  may  now  be  remitted.  Then 
begins  a  second  period  of  happiness,  when  life  is  again  cheered 
and  made  delectable  by  visitations  from  the  heavenly  sphere. 
These  experiences,  it  would  seem,  are  of  a  deeper  and  less  child¬ 
like  kind  than  the  consolations  of  earlier  years  ;  they  correspond 
with  the  illumination  of  the  Neoplatonists,  which  they  explained 
as  the  first  vision  of  the  intelligible  world.  But  now  in  some 
cases,  though  not  in  all,  comes  the  terrible  reaction  which  the 
mystics  describe  as  the  great  dereliction,  or  the  dark  night  of  the 
soul.*  St.  John  of  the  Cross  gives  a  terrible  description  of  this 
state  of  abandonment,  which  is  very  tenderly  and  wisely  dealt 
with  by  Walter  Hylton,  in  his  beautiful  ‘  S^le  of  Perfection  ’ 
(written  before  1395).  Bunyan  had  this  among  other  mystical 
experiences  : 

‘  Suddenly  there  fell  upon  me  a  great  cloud  of  darkness,  which  did 
so  hide  from  me  the  things  of  God  and  Christ,  that  I  was  as  if 
I  had  never  known  or  seen  them  in  my  life.  I  was  also  so  overrun 
in  my  soul  with  a  senseless,  heartless  frame  of  spirit,  that  I  could  not 
feel  my  soul  to  move  or  stir  after  grace  or  life  in  Christ.  I  was  as 
if  my  loins  were  broken,  or  as  if  my  hands  and  feet  had  been  tied  or 
bound  with  chains. 'f 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  these  experiences.  Often  they  may 
be  merely  acute  nervous  reactions,  nature’s  revenges  for  an 
over-tension  continued  during  a  long  period.  They  are  not 
met  with  in  the  lives  of  all  the  mystics.  Baron  von  Hiigel 
shows  that  Catherine  of  Genoa  but  rarely  suffered  in  this  way 
in  spite  of  her  tendency  to  melancholy.  In  Plotinus  there  is  no 
hint  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
whose  interest  in  mysticism  was  perhaps  rather  scholarly  than 
intimate,  are  also  silent.  Violent  alternations  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  are  probably  always  somewhat  morbid,  and  indicate  that 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul  has  been  too  much  concentrated  and 
too  much  separated  from  its  natural  environment.  Finally, 
the  clouds  disperse,  and  the  mystic  owns  (with  Walter  Hylton) 
that  ‘  this  hath  been  a  good  darkness,  and  a  rich  nought,  that 
‘  bringeth  a  soul  to  so  much  spiritual  ease  and  quiet.’  For  he 
emerges  from  this  last  trial  to  a  foretaste  of  his  final  reward. 
We  have  heard  Plotinus  on  the  rapture  of  this  vision  of  the  One. 
Our  English  Hylton  uses  much  the  same  language  : 

‘  The  third  sort  is  as  perfect  contemplation  as  can  be  bad  in  this 
life.  When  a  man’s  soul  is  first  re-formed  by  perfection  of  virtues 

•  Cf.  Delacroix,  ‘  Etudes  d’histoire  et  de  psychologie  du  Mysti- 
cisme,’  Chapter  x.  ‘  Le?  Peines  Mystiques.’ 

f  Bunyan,  ‘  Grace  Abounding.’ 
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to  the  image  of  Jesus,  afterwards,  when  it  pleaseth  God  to  visit 
him,  he  is  taken  in  from  all  earthly  and  fleshly  affections,  from  vain 
thoughts  and  imaginings  of  all  bodily  creatures,  and  as  it  were  much 
ravished  and  taken  up  from  the  bodily  senses,  and  then  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  enlightened  to  see  by  his  understanding  Truth  itself, 
which  is  God,  and  spiritual  things,  wth  a  soft,  sweet,  burning  love 
in  God,  and  so  the  soul  for  the  time  is  become  one  with  God,  and 
conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Trinity.’ 

Baron  von  Hiigel  has  grouped  his  discussion  of  mysticism 
round  the  biography  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  whom  he  has 
selected  as  an  attractive  and  typical  example  of  mystical  piety. 
The  method  is  a  good  one,  and  the  example  is  well  chosen. 
Catherine  Adorna  at  no  time  belonged  to  any  religious  Order ; 
she  was  a  simple  wife  and  widow,  of  princely  birth  but  of  moderate 
wealth,  who  devoted  herself  to  good  works  and  religious  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  last  forty  years  of  a  life  which  (in  the  Middle  Ages) 
may  be  called  a  long  one.  The  circumstances  of  her  conversion, 
her  subsequent  inward  struggles,  and  the  disordered  psychic 
conditions  of  her  later  years,  are  all  typical  and  instructive. 
She  had  the  mystic  temperament  to  a  very  special  degree,  and 
withal  her  character  is  marked  by  a  fundamental  sanity  and 
by  remarkable  depth,  distinction,  and  refinement.  The  beautiful 
portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  indicates  great 
strength  of  will  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  gentleness 
and  spirituality  of  the  Catholic  saint.  The  few  drawbacks,  to 
which  her  biographer  candidly  draws  attention,  are  her  want  of 
humour,  the  contracted  range  of  her  experience,  and  the  derange¬ 
ments  of  bodily  and  mental  health  which  obscure  and  complicate 
the  last  years  of  her  life.  The  time  at  which  she  lived,  when 
the  Middle  Ages  were  passing  into  the  modern  period,  but  when 
Western  Christendom  was  still  undivided,  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest.  Reform  was  in  the  air,  but  had  not  yet  been  turned 
into  revolution.  The  fanaticism  and  militancy  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  which  casts  its  shadow  over  the  great  Spanish 
mystics,  were  yet  to  come.  Catherine’s  religion  has  to  contend 
with  her  own  lower  self,  and  with  that  alone.  •  ^ 

The  Fieschi,  to  whom  Catherine  belonged,  were  the  greatest 
of  the  Guelph  families  of  Genoa.  Her  father  had  been  viceroy 
of  Naples  to  Rene,  duke  of  Anjou  and  titular  king  of  Naples, 
and  her  mother,  Francesca  di  Negro,  belonged  to  another  noble 
Genoese  family.  The  palace  where  she  was  bom  (in  1447)  was 
close  to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  two  daughters, 
Caterinetta  and  Limbania,  grew  up  literally  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Church.  Limbania  soon  became  a  nun,  and  Caterinetta 
would  have  followed  her  example,  had  not  political  exigencies 
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led  to  her  marriage  in  1463  with  Giuliano  Adorno,  a  great 
Ghibelline  noble,  whose  family  had  lately  been  ousted  from  the 
ducal  throne  of  Genoa  by  the  Fregosi.  The  marriage  was  at 
first  an  unhappy  one.  Catherine  appears  to  have  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  the  married  life,  and  failed  to  attract  her  pleasure-loving 
husband,  whose  morals  were  as  loose  as  those  of  most  Italian 
noblemen  at  this  time.  The  young  wife  was  left  much  alone. 
For  five  years  she  moped  in  solitude  ;  for  the  next  five  she  gave 
herself  to  worldly  gaieties,  which  gave  her  no  pleasure ;  and  at 
last  she  prayed,  like  our  Jidian  of  Norwich,  for  a  sickness  that 
would  make  her  ‘  stay  three  months  in  bed.’  Two  days  later 
she  experienced  that  explosive  surging  up  of  the  subconscious 
life  which  is  called  in  some  quarters  ‘  instantaneous  conversion.’ 
She  cried  out  again  and  again.  ‘  No  more  world  ;  no  more  sins  !  ’ 
and  then,  returning  home  from  the  chapel  where  she  was  about 
to  make  her  confession  when  the  visitation  came  to  her,  she  gave 
way  to  profound  contrition  for  her  sins.  Either  on  the  same 
day  or  very  shortly  after,  she  had  a  vision,  which  again  recalls 
the  first  vision  of  Julian  of  Norwich.  ‘  Our  Lord  appeared  to 
‘  her  in  spirit  with  His  Cross  upon  His  shoulder,  dripping  with 
‘  blood,  which  she  saw  to  have  been  all  shed  because  of  love  alone.’ 
This  seems  to  have  been  Catherine’s  first  and  last  ‘  vision,’  until 
the  final  stage  of  her  last  illness.  It  is  characteristic  of  Catherine’s 
temperament  that  she  was  never  moved  to  envisage  the  human 
Christ  as  the  mystical  lover  of  her  soul,  nor  (it  is  another  phase 
of  the  same  psychic  tendency)  to  dwell  in  thought  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  crucifixion.  How  much  her  meditations  gain 
by  this  immunity  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  writings  of  other  female  mystics,  such  as  the  Nun  Gertrude 
and  many  more.  In  the  daily  reception  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
she  now  began  to  practise  and  continued  till  the  end  of  her 
life,  she  found  the  necessary  bridge  between  her  interior  states 
and  the  world  of  concrete  reality.  Sometimes  her  imagination 
was  so  much  stimulated  at  these  services  that  she  perceived 
sweet  odours,  as  happened  to  her  much  later  in  the  presence 
of  her  confessor.  Hallucinations  of  smell  are  often  found  in 
ordinary  people,  the  reason  probably  being  that  they  are  not 
easily  corrected  by  the  other  senses ;  in  the  records  of  mystical 
phenomena  they  take  a  prominent  place.  But  if  her  unusually 
frequent  communions  seemed  exemplary  to  her  priestly  coun¬ 
sellors,  she  aroused  some  criticism  by  her  neglect  of  confession. 
For  twenty-five  years,  according  to  her  own  statement,  she 
‘  persevered  in  the  spiritual  way  without  the  aid  of  any  creature  ’ ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  her  friend  and  director  Marabotto. 
Even  if,  with  her  biographer,  we  whittle  down  these  twenty-five 
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years  to  twenty-one,  and  argue  that  the  words  do  not  exclude 
occasional  resort  to  a  priest,  this  abstinence  was  very  unusual 
in  a  scrupulously  religious  person,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been 
forgiven,  in  her  Church,  to  a  lesser  saint.  She  also  showed  her 
independence  by  refusing  to  gain  plenary  indulgences,  because, 
as  she  said,  she  would  rather  pay  whatever  penalties  her  sins 
had  deserved.  This  profoundly  ethical  protest  against  the 
traffic  in  divine  grace  which  was  and  still  is  a  scandal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  brought  up  against  her  memory  when  she 
was  proposed  for  canonisation.  But  the  judges,  to  their  credit, 
decided  that  since  ‘  the  said  Beata  ’  had  not  neglected  to  gain 
indulgences  from  contempt  of  them,  ‘  this  doctrine  of  hers  did 
‘  not  militate  against  her  holiness  or  against  the  approbation 
‘  of  her  virtues  as  heroic.’ 

In  1-173  Giuliano,  who  had  lost  most  of  his  money  through 
mismanagement,  and  who  was  also,  as  far  as  his  shallow  cha¬ 
racter  permitted,  a  convert  to  his  wife’s  views,  gave  up  his 
palaces  and  moved  into  a  humble  little  house  close  to  the  great 
Pammatone  hospital.  The  husband  and  wife  agreed  hence¬ 
forth  to  live  apart,  and  Giuliano  became  a  tertiary  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis.  Catherine  herself  never  thought  of  taking  vows, 
but  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital, 
and  to  sick-visiting  in  the  houses  of  the  very  poor.  During  this 
period  she  spent  six  hours  every  day  in  prayer,  and  often  seemed 
dead  to  all  exterior  things  ;  she  also  disciplined  herself  in  medieval 
fashion,  by  wearing  a  hair-shirt  and  lying  on  thorns.  Impos¬ 
sible  stories  are  told  of  the  duration  of  her  fasts.  By  degrees 
this  painful  period,  which  corresponds  to  the  purgative  life  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  gave  way  to  a  prevailing  mood  of  love  and 
joy ;  and  this  condition  lasted  much  longer  than  the  few  years 
of  harsh  asceticism.  The  ecstatic  trances,  however,  continued, 
and  are  reported  to  have  frequently  lasted  three  or  four  hours. 
This  is  unusual ;  there  is  a  consensus  among  mystical  writers 
that  about  half  an  hour  is  the  normal  duration  of  such  trances. 
In  1479  Catherine  and  Giuliano  moved  into  the  hospital,  and 
she  was  matron  of  it  from  1490  to  1496.  Giuliano  died,  after 
a  long  illness,  in  1497.  His  widow  describes  him  as  ‘  of  a  some- 
‘  what  wayward  nature  ’ ;  but  there  are  many  worthy  men  who 
would  need  some  consideration  if  they  were  mated  to  saints 
of  Catherine’s  type.  The  life  of  a  hospital  nurse  is  necessarily 
uneventful.  Catherine  displayed  the  courage  that  might  have 
been  expected  of  her  during  one  of  those  desolating  outbreaks 
of  plague  which  kept  down  the  population  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  She  administered  the  affairs  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  residue  of  Giuliano’s  broken  fortune,  with  the  business 
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capacity  which  has  characterised  most  of  the  mystics,  from 
Plotinus  to  Madame  de  Guy  on.  After  her  husband’s  death 
she  became  a  great  friend  of  Don  Cattaneo  Marabotto,  a  priest 
of  ancient  lineage  and  simple  character,  whom  she  made  her 
confessor.  In  1507  her  health  completely  broke  down,  and  she 
became  subject  to  some  of  the  various  hallucinations  which, 
under  the  name  of  supernatural  visitations,  fill  so  large  a  part 
in  Roman  Catholic  mystical  literature.  She  felt  as  if  consumed 
by  an  inward  flame ;  she  perceived  strange  tastes  and  odours  ; 
but  not  until  her  last  illness,  it  appears,  did  she  experience  any 
marked  disturbances  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  On 
September  15,  1510,  she  expired  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
her  friends. 

Baron  von  Hiigel  suggests  that  Catherine  ‘  became  a  saint 
‘  because  she  had  to,  to  prevent  herself  going  to  pieces  ;  she  had 
‘  to  save  the  fruitful  life  of  reason  and  love  by  ceaselessly  fighting 
‘  her  immensely  sensitive,  absolute,  and  claimful  self.’  This 
estimate  must  be  received  with  deference,  as  the  result  of  many 
years’  reverent  study  of  the  saint’s  character.  But  it  is  hardly 
borne  out,  to  our  thinking,  by  the  gentle  and  pious  girlhood, 
the  patient  acquiescence  in  her  husband’s  desertion  and  mis¬ 
demeanours,  or  the  absolute  content  with  the  routine  work  of 
a  hospital.  The  impression  which  her  biography  makes  upon 
us  is  rather  that  she  had  from  the  first  the  typical  mystical 
temperament — a  dreamy,  self-absorbed  character,  very  little 
moved  by  even  healthy  sensuousness  ;  an  unstable  nervous 
organisation,  and  a  tendency  to  profound  melancholy,  passing 
readily,  under  some  slight  stimulus,  into  exaltation  and  excite¬ 
ment.  The  mystical  type  is  also  indicated  by  the  abstract  and 
impeisonal  quality  of  her  teaching.  God  is  scarcely  a  Person 
for  her,  but  rather  the  happy  haven  in  which  the  soul  may  rest, 
after  she  has  finally  surrendered  all  personal  claims.  This 
longing  to  be  fully  and  finally  rid  of  self,  and  to  find  peace  with 
a  God  who  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  another  Person  over 
against  our  own  personality,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
mysticism.  Baron  von  Hugel  finds  this  tendency  something  of 
a  stumbling-block.  His  own  sympathies,  as  his  Introduction 
shows,  are  strongly  with  the  Personalists.  His  favourite  philo¬ 
sophers  are  Professors  Pringle  Pattison  and  Ward,  and  the 
French  school  of  Bergson.  He  never  penetrates  the  secret 
of  Plotinus ;  and  the  ‘  impersonal  ’  character  of  most  Chris¬ 
tian  mysticism  seems  to  him  an  accidental  aberration,  due 
largely  to  the  influence  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  That 
Catherine  should  have  shared  the  tendency  is  to  him  a  problem 
only  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  she  knew  her  lower  self 
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to  be  really  bad  and  dangerous,  so  that  the  alternative  for  her 
was  sharply  defined — either  God  or  self.  But  the  mystic’s 
desire  to  be  rid  of  self  is  part  of  his  whole  conception  of  reality  ; 
his  frequently  harsh  language  about  his  own  lower  nature  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  unusually  severe  temptation.  It  is  not 
only  his  faults  that  he  wishes  to  escape  ;  he  accepts  gladly,  and 
without  any  wish  to  attenuate  its  meaning,  the  profound  saying 
of  Christ,  that  whoever  wishes  to  save  his  soul  must  first  lose  it. 
The  only  fault  that  we  venture  to  find  with  Baron  von  Hiigel’s 
careful  study  of  mystical  religion  is  that  he  fails  to  see  the 
central  importance  of  this  desire  to  flee,  not  from  the  world, 
but  from  self.  His  needless  dread  of  ‘  static  intellectualism  ’ 
has  prevented  him  from  seeing  that  blessedness  is  not  merely 
eternal  activity,  but  also  eternal  rest,*  the  two  being  harmonised 
in  that  unimpeded  energy  which  is  the  life  of  God  alone,  and  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  independent  selves  to  find  them  again 
in  Him. 

Recent  writers  have  generally  drawn  a  distinction  between 
abstract  or  exclusive  mysticism,  which  proceeds  by  a  process  of 
denudation,  stripping  off  all  non-essentials,  one  by  one,  till, 
like  the  man  who  tried  to  peel  an  onion,  it  finds  nothing  left — 
only  zero  in  place  of  infinity ;  and  comprehensive  or  concrete 
mysticism,  which  tries  to  use  all  experience,  and  the  richer  it 
is  the  better,  to  guide  us  to  heaven.  It  has  been  answered,  as 
against  this  view,  that  the  latter  class,  whatever  they  may  call 
themselves,  are  not  mystics  at  all,  but  Platonic  or  Wor^worthian 
philosophers ;  since  the  differentia  of  mysticism  is  withdrawal 
from  the  sensible  world  in  the  hope  of  seeing  God  face  to  face, 
with  no  veil  between.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to 
dispute  about  nomenclature,  especially  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  word  so  loosely  and  vaguely  used  as  mysticism.  But 
nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  such  poets  as  Wordswrorth  and 
Tennyson  shows  conclusively  that  the  minute  study  of  nature, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  worshipper,  may  produce  psychical  states 
analogous  to  the  mystical  trance  ;  and  better  evidence  is  furnished 
by  the  clear  consciousness  of  communion  with  God  which  has 
frequently  been  attained  by  those  who  have  lived  a  full  and 
eager  life  in  the  world,  while  consecrating  every  experience  to 
the  one  central  interest  which  dominates  and  inspires  all  the 
rest. 

*  ‘  Gotlich  nature  ist  ruowe,’  says  Eckhart ;  and  again  in  Latin  : 
‘  Esse  ipsum  dat  quietem  et  facit  in  seipso  et  solo  ipso  quiescere 
omnia  quae  citra  ipsum  sunt.  Igitur  deus  in  se  quiescit  et  in  se 
quiescere  facit  omnia.’  But,  ‘  Das  cine  ruowet  in  deme  andern 
und  vollebringet  daz  andere.* 
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Abstract  mysticism  supplies  its  own  refutation.  We  have 
seen  it  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  Indian  yogi,  and 
in  such  Christian  mystics  as  Schwester  Katrei,  the  pupil  (if 
indeed  she  ever  existed)  of  Eckhart.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
this  ecstatic  to  forget  who  were  her  parents,  to  be  indifferent 
whether  she  received  absolution  and  partook  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  or  not ;  and  she  finally  realised  her  ambition  by  falling 
into  a  catalepsy,  in  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was 
carried  out  for  burial.  Her  confessor,  perceiving  that  she  was 
not  really  dead,  awoke  her,  and  asked  her,  ‘  Art  thou  satisfied  ?’ 
‘  I  am  satisfied  at  last,’  said  Katrei.  She  was  now  ‘  dead  all 
‘  through,’  as  she  had  wished  to  be. 

What  is  the  mental  process  which  leads  to  this  prodigious 
self-stultification  ?  It  is  the  result  of  certain  awkward  dilemmas 
in  which  the  mystic  finds  himself.  He  wishes  to  have  the 
God-experience  pure  and  unalloyed.  And  therefore  he  tries 
to  isolate  it,  neglecting  or  inhibiting  all  other  experiences  which 
might  interfere  with  it.  But  every  object  has  external  relations, 
in  losing  which  it  loses  its  content.  The  more  the  object  is 
isolated,  the  more  it  dwindles  towards  vanishing-point.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  it  is  regarded  in  connexion  with  other 
objects,  the  more  its  outlines  become  blurred  and  its  individuality 
obscured.*  Exactly  the  same  dilemma  confronts  us  about  our 
own  personality.  If  we  live  a  purely  outward  life,  our  personality 
is  dissipated  and  lost ;  ‘  we  never  once  possess  our  souls  before 
‘  we  die,’  as  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  live  shut  up  within  ourselves,  we  have 
no  souls  to  possess.  Pure  self-consciousness  is  its  own  annihila¬ 
tion.  Now  the  mystic,  if  he  goes  astray  in  one  of  these  rela¬ 
tions,  is  bound  to  make  the  same  mistake  in  the  other.  For 
it  is  his  primary  conviction  that  the  soul  can  only  behold  what 
is  akin  to  itself ;  so  that  whatever  a  man  himself  is,  such  will 
God  appear  to  him  to  be.  If  he  thinks  that  God  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  the  method  of  abstraction,  and  (as  Dionysius 
and  Erigena  f  taught)  only  described  by  negations,  he  will  clip 
and  prune  his  own  personality  till  he  retains  no  mental  furniture 
that  he  can  call  his  own. 

The  abstract  mystic  is  also  confronted  with  an  insoluble 
difficulty  about  that  union  with  the  Absolute  which  is  his  goal. 
This  union  is,  by  hypothesis,  an  eternal  fact,  and  yet  it  is  an 
ideal  to  be  attained.  In  the  eternal  world,  spirits  are  already 
united  to  their  Creator ;  but  in  the  phenomenal  world  this  union 


*  Whately,  ‘  The  Inner  Light,’  p.  42. 
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is  the  end  to  be  striven  for.  The  abstract  mystic,  who  denies 
all  worth  and  reality  to  the  time-process  and  the  world  of 
phenomena  generally,  cannot  explain  this  contradiction  by 
saying  that  we  are  sent  into  the  world  to  actualise  what  to  the 
consciousness  of  God  is  already  real.  For  the  empirical  self, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  separated  from  God,  is  unreal ;  and  the  self¬ 
development  of  an  unreal  self  is  an  unreal  process,  which  can 
never  lead  to  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  empirical  self 
is  ignored,  and  the  self  identified  with  the  eternal  self  which  is 
united  to  God,  we  have  merely  a  glorification  of  the  actual, 
and  no  ideal  at  all.  This  dilemma  is  fatal  to  all  acosmistic 
mysticism,  such  as  the  Indian  aspiration  after  Nirvana,  or  the 
nihilistic  speculations  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  line  of  thought  which  has  proved  sadly  attractive 
to  many  mystics,  whom  what  a  modern  writer  has  called  ‘  the 
‘  fascination  of  the  Abyss  ’  has  lured  to  a  kind  of  transcendental 
suicide.  They  have  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  finite  interests,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  identifying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Infinite.  Their  working  theory  of  life  is  expressed 
in  such  maxims  as  these,  which  are  culletl  from  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  :  ‘  To  enjoy  Infinity,  do  not  desire  to  taste  of  earthly  things. 

‘  To  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Infinity,  do  not  desire  the  know- 
‘  ledge  of  finite  things.  To  reach  to  the  possession  of  Infinity, 

‘  desire  to  possess  nothing.  To  be  included  in  the  being  of 
‘  Infinity,  desire  to  be  thyself  nothing  whatsoever.  The  moment 
‘  that  thou  art  resting  in  a  creature,  thou  art  ceasing  to  advance 
‘  towards  Infinity.  In  order  to  unite  thyself  to  Infinity,  thou 
‘  must  surrender  all  finite  things  without  reserve.’  This  is  very 
different  from  the  teaching  of  Plotinus,  with  whom  ‘  the  Infinite  ’ 
is  almost  identical  with  Evil.  The  mystic  who  follows  the 
guidance  of  the  great  Platonist  begins  by  learning  the  meaning 
of  order  and  limitation,  which  God  has  impressed  upon  the 
phenomenal  world ;  and  this  appreciation  of  differences  never 
leaves  him,  even  when,  in  Neoplatonic  language,  his  knowledge 
of  ‘  the  One  and  the  Many  ’  has  passed  into  intellectual  appre¬ 
hension  of  ‘  the  One-Many,’  the  Many  in  One.  Whenever  we 
look  upon  the  world  of  multiplicity  as  something  merely  evil,  or 
unreal,  we  begin  to  deprive  the  ideal  against  which  it  is  defined 
of  its  content,  so  that  in  denying  the  world  we  at  last  deny  God 
and  the  self  too. 

Baron  von  Hiigel  has  well  said  that  the  soul  has  to  learn  two 
lessons — those  of  detachment  and  attachment.  And 

‘  the  element  of  detachment  which  has  to  penetrate  and  purify  all 
attachments,  even  the  attachment  to  detachment  itself,  is  the  more 
difficult,  the  less  obvious,  the  more  profoundly  spiritual  and  human 
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element  and  movement,  although  only  on  condition  that  ever  some 
amount  of  the  other,  of  the  outgoing  element  and  movement,  and  of 
attachment,  remains.  For  here  as  elsewhere  there  is  no  good  and 
operative  yeast  except  with  and  in  flour ;  there  can  be  no  purifica¬ 
tion  and  unity  without  a  material  and  a  multiplicity  to  purify  and 
to  unite.’  * 

It  is  a  much  commoner  fault  to  be  too  much  preoccupied  with 
externals  than  to  lead  an  exclusively  interior  life.  And,  we 
may  add,  it  is  a  much  commoner  error  to  live  in  and  for  the 
present,  identifying  ourselves  with  interests  the  nature  of  which 
is  to  fade  and  pass,  than  to  dwell,  in  heart  and  mind,  in  the 
ideal  world  of  changeless  perfection.  Mysticism,  in  its  abstract 
form,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  one-sided  protest  against  the 
equally  one-sided  view  of  life  which  is  held,  or  acted  upon,  by 
the  majority. 

Modern  civilisation,  in  its  more  hopeful  moods,  is  impatient 
with  the  other-worldliness  of  the  mystics.  It  insists  that  human 
progress  in  this  world  is  and  ought  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  and 
threatens  to  proclaim  a  divorce  between  humane  and  religious 
ethics,  on  this  very  ground.  But  the  problem  is  not  to  be  solved 
in  this  way.  Just  as  the  ‘  Intelligible  World  ’  loses  its  content, 
and  fades  into  a  grey  blur,  as  soon  as  w'e  allow  it  to  suck  all  the 
reality  out  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  so  this  world  of  change 
and  multiplicity  can  mean  nothing  and  preserve  nothing,  unless 
it  is  the  expression,  under  forms  of  time  and  space,  of  an  eternal 
reality  which  is  not  subject  to  those  categories.  There  can  be 
no  hope  of  immortality — no  deliverance  from  the  ‘  wreckful 
‘  siege  of  battering  days  ’ — unless  the  static  aspect  of  being  is 
as  real  as  the  kinetic.  Indeed,  human  nature  cries  out  for  an 
assurance  that  stability  is  more  real  than  change,  permanence 
than  dissolution  ;  and  so  it  may  be,  if  the  great  Aristotelian 
conception  of  an  ivspyeca  aKivrjalas,  an  activity  too  complete 
to  suffer  inner  change,  is  more  than  a  dream  of  the  reconciliation 
of  opposites. 

Baron  von  Hiigel  has  a  very  interesting  chapter,  near  the  close 
of  his  book,  on  ‘  the  scientific  habit  and  mysticism.’  He  con¬ 
siders  that  there  are  always  present  in  the  religious  mind  three 
‘  groups  of  energisings,’  which,  in  his  German  manner,  he  calls 
the  Historical-Institutional,  the  Mystical-Volitional,  and  the 
Critical-Speculative  elements.  These,  he  says,  roughly  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  root-principles  of  the  High,  Low,  and  Broad 
Church.  When  the  third  of  these  elements  shows  any  unusual 
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activity,  the  first  and  second  combine  against  it.*  The  due 
recognition  of  science  in  the  religious  life,  and  the  assignation 
of  a  proper  place  to  it,  is,  he  thinks,  the  ‘  central  difficulty  and 
‘  pressing  problem  ’  of  our  time.  The  baron  at  first  dallies  with 
the  solution  which  is  offered  by  ‘  Modernist  ’  apologists  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  wishes  science  and  religion  to  be 
autonomous,  each  in  her  own  province.  ‘  The  keeping  of  these 
‘two  movements  clearly  distinct  or  even  sharply  contrasted, 
‘is  felt  by  some  far-sighted  theologians  to  be  a  help  towards 
‘  securing  not  only  a  candid  attitude  of  science  towards  its  own 
‘subject-matters,  but  a  right  independence  of  philosophy  and 
theology  towards  the  other  sciences.’  f  The  province  of  science, 
he  says,  is  to  build  up  ‘  a  preliminary  world  that  has  to  be 
‘  corrected  by  philosophy  and  religion,  at  and  for  their  deeper 
‘levels.’  This  is  the  theory  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us 
such  productions  as  Loisy’s  ‘  Les  fivangiles  Synoptiques,’  in 
which  Jesus  is  described  as  a  Syrian  peasant  of  ‘  limited  intel- 
‘  ligence,’  who  lost  his  life  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  establish  a 
coup  d'etat  at  Jerusalem ;  while  at  the  same  time  He  is  (‘  on 
‘  another  level  ’)  the  Divine  Founder  and  living  Lord  of  the 
Christian  Church.  If  our  minds  were  really  constructed  on 
several  planes,  with  no  level  crossings,  or  if  they  were  dividetl, 
like  a  modem  ironclad,  into  water-tight  compartments,  this 
separation  of  tmths  of  faith  from  truths  of  fact  might  be  possible. 
But  as  human  nature  is  all  of  one  piece,  the  result  of  the  proposed 
delimitation  can  only  be  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  running 
through  all  our  thoughts  about  the  highest  subjects,  and  exposing 
us  to  not  undeserved  suspicions  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  mouth  ;  unless  indeed  we  relegate  scientific  truth  to  so 
subordinate  a  position  that  its  protests  against  the  imaginative 
creations  of  faith  may  be  disregarded.  Neither  can  be  called 
a  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science.  Baron  von  Hiigel,  in 
spite  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Modernists,  is  not  fully  satisfied 
with  the  solution  advocated  by  ‘  some  far-sighted  theologians.’ 
He  is  conscious  of  the  value  of  science  and  the  scientific  view  of 
things.  He  will  not  join  w-hat  he  calls  the  combination  of  High 
and  Low  Church  to  extrude  or  suppress  the  ‘  energising  of  the 
‘  understanding.’  Accordingly,  he  falls  back  on  what  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  understood  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  Neoplatonic 
system.  He  advocates  ‘  purification  of  the  personality  by  the 

*  An  Anglican  might  have  remembered  the  combined  assault  by 
Pusey  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  upon  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews.’ 
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‘  impersonal  ’ ;  which  means  that  we  are  to  train  ourselves  for  the 
free  life  of  the  spirit  by  ‘  keeping  in  living  touch  with  the  thing- 
‘  world,  the  impersonal  element,  physical  science  and  determinist 
‘  law.’  He  points  out  that  certain  conceptions  which  in  the 
past  have  been  potent  instruments  in  detaching  men  from 
selfishness  and  sensuality — he  mentions  in  particular  the  belief 
in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  in  the  fall  of  man — have  now 
lost  their  influence,  and  that  another  instrument  of  purification 
and  detachment  is  needed  to  take  their  place.  This,  he  suggests, 
is  offered  to  us  now  by  science.  We  may  find  the  necessary 
discipline  for  the  free  personal  life  which  is  to  be  ours  by 
endeavouring  to  understand  and  do  justice  to  the  lower  sphere 
of  inexorable  law,  which  we  see  all  around  us  ;  just  as  Catherine 
of  Genoa  wished  to  plunge  into  purgatory  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  false  self.  Baron  von  Hiigel  is  not  very  lucid  at  this  point ; 
but  he  evidently  agrees  with  Plotinus  in  thinking  that  the  study 
of  vital  law  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  higher  stages 
of  the  mystical  ascent.  He  compares  this  discipline  to  purgatory. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  those  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
modem  science  will  cease  to  be  pained  by  the  uniformity  and 
apparent  mechanism  of  nature  ;  they  will  see  that  the  constant 
activity  of  a  Power  at  once  almighty  and  all-wise  could  not  fail 
to  manifest  a  regularity  like  that  of  a  machine.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  uniformity  and  freedom,  except  where  the 
uniformity  is  irrational  or  the  will  intermittent. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  mysticism  is  the 
science  of  the  centripetal  movement  of  the  human  spirit — its 
irresistible  tendency  to  seek  God,  the  One,  the  Absolute.  As 
such,  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  spiritual  life.  But  the  whole 
history  of  mysticism  shows  that  the  systole”and  diastole*of  the 
soul  must  be  maintained  to  the  end.  Every  vision  must  inspire 
a  task  ;  every  task  must  purge  our  sight  for  a  new  vision.  Action 
.  and  contemplation  must  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ;  otherwise 
•  our  actions  will  have  no  soul,  and  our  thoughts  no  body.  This  is 

*■  a  commonplace  with  the  best  mystics ;  but  in  practice  it  is 

no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  balance  true. 
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1.  The  Naval  Annual,  1909.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey.  Lon¬ 

don  :  J.  Griffin  and  Co. 

2.  Fleets  {Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries).  Return  to  an 

Order  o  f  the  Honourable  the  House  o  f  Commons,  dated  May  4, 
1909.  [The  so-called  ‘  Dilke  Return.’] 

3.  A  Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  (1217-1815).  By  David 

Hannay.  Vol.  I. ,  1898 ;  Vol.  II.,  1909.  London : 
Methuen  and  Co. 

4.  Nelson,  and  other  Naval  Studies.  By  James  R.  Thursfield, 

M.A.  London  :  John  Murray.  1909. 

5.  The  Admiralty  of  the  Atlantic :  an  Enquiry  into  the  Developement 

of  German  Sea  Power,  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective.  By 
Percival  a.  Hislam.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
1908. 

^HE  public  mind  is  ill  at  ease  as  regards  the  Navy.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  so  may  be  disputed  and  the  reasons 
for  it  may  be  questioned  ;  but  there  can  be  neither  dispute  nor 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.  To  do  or  say  anything  that  would  aggra¬ 
vate  this  state  of  things  would  be  worse  than  mischievous — 
it  would  be  criminal.  The  course  that  ought  to  be  taken  by 
every  patriotic  citizen  is  quite  clear.  He  ought  to  do  his  utmost 
to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  to  refuse  peremptorily  and  consistently 
to  be  influenced  by  the  assertions  of  partisans,  whether  political 
or  professional ;  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  ;  to  see  that  administrators  have  a  proper  regard 
for  economy  ;  and  to  demand  from,  and  if  necessary  enforce 
upon,  the  service  itself  perfect  discipline,  internal  unity,  and 
absence  of  individual  self-seeking.  Holding  strongly  the  view 
thus  outlined,  we  shall  endeavour  in  this  article  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  statement  of  the  case  which  will  be  both  accurate  and 
succinct,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  unbiased 
judgement  concerning  the  position  of  the  Navy  with  reference 
to  its  international  status  and  to  its  own  particular  condition. 
In  our  efforts  to  execute  this  task  satisfactorily  we  shall  not 
shrink  from  the  use  of  plain  language  wherever  we  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  necessity.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  say  nothing 
intentionally  provocative  or  mortifying  to  those  who  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  us  on  naval  affairs.  Our  object  is  less  to  convert 
them  than  to  explain  to  impartial  laymen  patriotically  interested 
in  the  national  defences  some  matters  which  recent  discussions 
have  obscured  rather  than  illuminated. 
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The  mental  unrest  regarding  the  Navy  to  be  observed  in  the 
country  at  this  moment  springs  from  two  causes.  One  is  appre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  numerical  sufficiency  of  our  fleet  in  view  of 
naval  progress  in  foreign  countries.  The  other  is  misgiving  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  force  that  we  have  is  managed.  The 
two  things  are  altogether  different  and  have  no  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other.  A  fleet  may  be  admirably  managed, 
and  yet — from  want,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  pecuniary  means — 
it  may  be  quite  unequal  to  its  work.  Also,  a  fleet  may  be 
stronger  in  number  of  ships  and  men  than  its  task  directly 
demands,  and  yet  be  so  handled  that  it  cannot  discharge  the 
duty  assigned  to  it.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  general  naval 
history  will  make  it  easy  to  produce  examples  of  both  cases. 
We  may  first  investigate  that  which  depends  upon  our  alleged 
deficiency  in  comparative  strength.  The  examination  will  be 
soon  seen  to  be  not  quite  so  simple  as  may  have  been  expected. 
Mere  comparison  of  figures  and  of  lists  of  ships  will  not  enable 
us  to  reach  anything  like  an  exact  conclusion.  Various  and 
varying  elements  must  be  taken  into  account.  Comparisons  of 
lists  are  often,  if  not  always,  affected  by  natural  and  reasonable 
differences  of  opinion.  Comparison  between  the  several  fleets 
of  the  day  has  been  greatly  confused  by  the  assignment  of  an 
arbitrary  value  to  a  particular  type  of  ship.  Moreover,  com¬ 
parisons  between  navies  of  different  countries  almost  invariably 
take  the  form  of  placing  statements  of  materiel  against  each 
other,  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  human  element  being  left 
out  of  sight. 

In  estimating  the  relative  strength  of  different  navies  repeated 
reference  must  be  made  to  such  publications  as  the  ‘  Naval 
‘  Annual,’  the  parent  of  many  compilations  of  the  kind,  which 
maintains  its  position  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  handbooks. 
The  student  of  naval  affairs  will  often  have  reason  for  feeling 
grateful  to  Lord  Brassey,  to  whose  liberality  and  foresight  the 
issue  of  the  ‘  Annual  ’  was  due,  and  to  his  son,  the  present 
editor,  for  much  indispensable  information  presented  in  a  very 
convenient  form.  The  information  has  to  be  checked  by  that 
contained  in  official  documents,  e.g.  the  ‘  Statements  of  the 
‘  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  explanatory  of  the  Navy  Estimates  ’ 
and  the  so-called  ‘  Dilke  Return.’  That  this  checking  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  will  appear  later. 

The  appearance  at  this  moment  of  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  David  Hannay’s  ‘  Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  ’  and 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Thursfield’s  ‘  Nelson,  and  other  Naval  Studies  ’  must 
be  regarded  as  highly  opportune.  Both  of  these  works  deal 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  always  impressively,  with  questions 
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much  discussed  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Hannay  has  succeeded 
in  being  concise  without  omitting  essential  details.  His  pages 
are  enlivened  with  epigrammatic  sentences  and  his  style  generally 
has  a  vigour  which  compels  attention,  as  the  following  specimen 
will  show.  He  is  writing  of  the  projected  invasion  of  England 
which  was  defeated  by  Hawke  in  Quiberon  Bay.  He  says  : 

‘  If  Napoleon  had  not  laid  plans  equally  fantastic,  if  projects 
for  the  invasion  of  England  every  whit  as  absurd  were  not  elaborated 
by  soldiers  of  the  kind  called  “  scientific  ”  to-day,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  plan  of  campaign  drafted  at  Paris  in  1759 
could  only  have  been  the  work  of  the  feather-headed  harlot  who 
managed  the  languid  debauchee  on  the  French  throne  and  of  the 
men  who  got  office  by  her  favour’  (ii.  p.  184). 

In  his  picture  of  our  naval  history  Mr.  Hannay  has  painted 
the  shadows  as  well  as  the  high  lights.  He  is  careful  to  make 
his  readers  see  that  in  a  story  generally  brilliant  there  were  not 
a  few  dark  spots  ;  and  he  is  unrelenting  in  indicating  the  latter. 
Adopting  with  simply  a  change  of  colour  the  view  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  he  insists  that  ‘  every  man  who  wears 
‘  a  blue  coat  is  not  a  hero.’  For  him  there  are  no  demi-gods 
in  naval  history.  In  a  work  in  which  no  mean  distinction 
of  style  is  maintained  throughout  there  is  a  marked  rarity  of 
rhetorical  phrasing.  Many  of  his  sentences  convey  lessons 
which  deserve  to  be  remembered : 

‘  The  good  seamanship  of  Howe’s  officers  and  men,’  he  says, 
‘  showed  once  more  that  the  winds  and  waves  are  in  favour  of  the 
more  skilled  navigator’  (ii.  p.  281).  Then  again:  ‘  The  loss  of  the 
“  Droits-de-l’homme  ”  was  an  incident  in  a  campaign ;  but  skill  and 
manhood,  heroism  and  devotion  to  duty,  are  noble  and  immortal 
things.  We  cannot  look  at  them  too  carefully  or  too  long’  (ii. 
p.  342). 

We  are  not  in  the  usual  sense  reviewing  Mr.  Hannay’s  book, 
but  we  may  quote  from  it  some  further  passages  which  are 
germane  to  our  present  purpose.  It  will  be  seen,  he  tells  us, 

‘  that  the  Navy  attained  to  its  maximum  of  numbers  of  ships, 
officers,  and  men  in  the  years  following  Trafalgar.  The  increase 
was  most  marked  after  1808,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  the  largest  numbers  were  reached  from  1810  to  1814. 
There  is  a  very  general  agreement  amongst  the  best  authorities  that 
the  augmented  size  of  the  fleet  was  not  accompanied  by  a  growth 
in  real  power.  It  is  maintained  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet  fell  off  ’  (ii.  p.  470). 

Our  course  throughout  the  great  war  was,  on  the  whole,  highly 
successful ;  but  it  was  not  unchequered.  Then,  the  war  of  1812 
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with  the  United  States  taught  us  one  or  two  things  which  we 
must  not  dare  to  forget : 

‘  There  was  a  serious  risk  that  England  would  come  to  the  end  of 
the  war  in  the  complacent  belief  that  she  was  endowed  with  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  superior  on  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  good  sense  of  the  Navy  and 
the  country  would  not  be  blinded.  Englishmen  drew  the  very  sane 
deduction  that  they  could  be  beaten  at  sea,  if  they  allowed  other 

Hie  to  surpass  them  in  the  quality  of  their  armaments  and  in 
They  [the  seamen  who  wrote  after  the  end  of  the  great  war], 
all  insist  that  we  must  not  rest  on  our  successes,  but  prepare  for  yet 
harder  struggles  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The  Americans  had  beaten  us 
because  they  were  prepared  and  capable  ;  and  what  Americans  had 
done  others  could  do  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  surpassed  ’ 
(ii.  pp.  489-91). 

This  article  will  have  been  written  in  vain  if,  before  we  come 
to  the  end  of  it,  the  applicability  at  the  present  time  of  the 
above  quotations  has  not  been  recognised. 

We  may  say  generally  of  Mr.  Hannay’s  ‘  Short  History  ’ 
that  it  would  be  well  if  boys  belonging  to  upper  forms  and  under¬ 
graduates  at  the  universities  were  induced  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe 
in  which  naval  history  is  less  studied  than  it  is  in  this  pre¬ 
eminently  naval  and  maritime  kingdom.  There  is  no  country 
in  which  the  study  of  it  is  more  desirable.  General  ignorance 
of  naval  history  provides  the  atmosphere  in  which  panics  arise 
and  in  which  panic-mongers  thrive. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Thursfield’s  writings  know 
his  unsurpassed  faculty  of  lucid  explanation  of  naval  matters 
for  the  information  of  landsmen.  Many  readers  may  refuse 
to  agree  with  some  of  his  opinions  ;  but  all  will  admit  that  they 
are  stated  with  admirable  clearness  and  in  singularly  graceful 
language.  The  part  of  his  book,  ‘  Nelson,  and  other  Naval 
Studies,’  in  which  he  treats  of  oversea  invasion  may  be  specially 
recommended  for  perusal  at  the  present  time.  His  chapter  on 
Paul  Jones  is  a  striking  contribution  to  naval  biography,  and 
it  contains  a  good  deal  which  our  own  officers  will  find  instruc¬ 
tive.  In  it  he  announces  the  remarkable,  indeed  startling, 
discovery  that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  once 
wrote  a  life  of  Paul  Jones. 

Mr.  Percival  Hislam’s  work  is  a  convenient  summary  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  naval  force  of  Germany. 

In  the  recent  animated  discussion  of  our  naval  position  in 
relation  to  other  Powers  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  any 
class  of  ship  save  the  battleship,  and  indeed  only  one  section 
of  that  class.  Statements  and  counter-statements  were  almost 
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exclusively  confined  to  the  numbers  of  so-called  ‘  Dreadnoughts  ’ 
that  we  have  and  are  going  to  have  and  that  are  being  built 
or  are  to  be  begun  abroad.  The  tendency,  if  not  the  result, 
of  this  was  to  obscure  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Few  things  could 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  those  who  love  to  start  or  utilise 
a  panic.  Yet  it  was  due  to  the  policy  which  we  in  this  country 
had  originated  and  to  the  methods  employed  for  extolling  that 
policy.  The  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  type  of  battleship  was  adopted 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  ship  which  should  be  so  greatly 
superior  in  force  to  foreign  ships  that  she  would  outclass  them 
all  beyond  hope  of  competition.  She  made — so  we  were  told 
by  inspired  journalists — every  existing  ship  obsolete  or  pre¬ 
maturely  obsolescent.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  this 
precious  assertion  was  being  put  forward,  the  British  Navy  had 
a  fleet  of  battleships  not  equalled  in  number  and  quality  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  any  two  foreign  Powers.  If  these  latter  had 
been  rendered  obsolete  or  nearly  so  by  the  advent  of  the  ‘  Dread- 
‘  nought,’  it  was  certain  that  our  own  fleet  would  be  exposed 
to  the  same  fate.  People  who  pointed  out  that  it  must  be  so 
were  derided  or  ignored.  Now  we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  not 
listening  to  them. 

The  fundamental  assumption  on  which  what  may  be  called 
‘  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  policy  ’  rested  was  singularly  naive. 
It  was  that  countries  which  had  already  proved  their  capacity 
to  form  powerful  navies  and  construct  formidable  ships  would 
make  no  change  in  their  plans,  but  would  remain  content  with 
a  floating  material  which  we  on  our  side  were  declaring  to  be 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  The  naval  opinion  of  England  counts 
for  something  in  the  Ministries  of  Marine  of  Continental  Europe  ; 
and  so  general  and  confident  here  was  the  newspaper  laudation 
of  our  new  departure  in  battleship  design  that  opinion  in  this 
country  was  believed  abroad  to  be  unanimously  in  favour  of  it. 
If  we  were  about  to  make  foreign  fleets  obsolete,  we  had  shown 
foreigners  the  way  to  do  the  same  to  ours.  Naturally  they 
followed  our  lead,  and  thus  destroyed  the  assumption  on  which 
the  new  policy  rested.  The  expectation  that  they  would  not 
do  so  was  of  such  innocent  simplicity  that  few  would  now  care 
to  be  reminded  that  they  were  once  influenced  by  it. 

Attempts  were  made  to  show  that  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  type 
was  evolved  as  a  result  of  study  of  the  chief  events  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  These  attempts  were  given  up 
when  their  futility  was  demonstrated  by  mere  consideration 
of  dates.  The  public  was  then  informed  that  the  type  was 
evolved  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  committee 
of  eminent  personages  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
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new  designs.  The  committee  came  into  existence  after  the 
autumn  of  1904.  Lord  Esher,  writing  (on  January  22,  1908), 
not  from  memory,  but  relying  on  ‘  a  series  of  memoranda  ’ 
dated  in  September  and  October  1903,  has  shown  that  the  type 
was  proposed  amongst  plans  ‘  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
‘  the  fighting  fleet  ’  more  than  a  year  before  the  committee  was 
formed.  The  consequences  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  policy  being 
what  they  are,  it  is  important  that  the  early  biography  of  that 
type  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  may  be  said  that — if  the  type 
was  so  unquestionably  superior  to  all  types  of  earlier  date  that 
it  did  really  render  them  useless — we  ought  to  accept  it  with 
rejoicing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  just  what  has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  what  there  L:  good  reason  for  thinking  is  not 
really  the  case.  Moreover,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  if  it 
had  pre-eminent  superiority,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our 
rivals  from  adopting  it  as  well  as  ourselves. 

There  are  symptoms  of  cooling  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
newspaper  writers  were  induced  to  urge  the  country  to  regard 
the  ‘  Dreadnought.’  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
declared  that  the  pre-‘  Dreadnought  ’  ships  ‘  still  constituted 
‘  a  mighty  fleet.’  He,  at  any  rate,  will  not  admit  that  they 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Dr.  Macnamara,  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  quite  as  emphatic,  stating  with  implied  approval 
that  there  were  naval  officers  who  preferred  the  ‘  Lord  Nelson  ’ 
as  a  fighting  ship  to  the  ‘  Dreadnought.’  Due  value  must  be 
given  to  this  when  we  proceed  to  compare  the  British  fleet  with 
the  fleets  of  other  Powers ;  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  it  when 
contemplating  the  grave  financial  effects  of  indulgence  in 
‘  Dreadnought  ’  building. 

A  comparison  between  fleets  in  which  nothing  but  battleships 
are  counted  is  misleading.  A  navy  cannot  be  efficient  unless  it 
comprises  vessels  of  more  than  one  class.  Still,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  battleship  class.  All  estimates  of  relative  strength 
— as  has  been  said — depend  more  or  less  upon  opinion.  One 
person  will  include  in  his  list  ships  which  another  will  not  admit. 
When,  as  is  now  the  case,  individual  ships  are  so  large  and  costly 
that  there  are  not  very  many  of  them,  this  renders  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  comparative  lists  a  highly  disputatious  proceeding. 
This  will  explain  the  discrepancy,  to  take  an  example,  between 
the  numbers  on  pages  56  and  57  of  the  ‘  Naval  Annual  ’  and 
on  page  3  of  the  latest  ‘  Dilke  Return.’  Amongst  the  ‘  older  ’ 
British  ships  the  ‘  Annual  ’  includes  two  which  are  excluded 
from  the  ‘  Return  ’  for  chronological  reasons,  one  having  been 
launched  twenty-one  and  the  other  twenty-two  years  ago. 
The  ‘  Dilke  Return  ’  as  to  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers 
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gives  only  those  launched  since  March  31,  1889.  We  think 
that  on  the  whole,  in  the  matter  of  lists,  the  ‘  Annual  ’  is  the 
better  guide ;  but  it  is  too  liberal  as  regards  dates,  allowing 
a  place  not  only  to  the  two  British  ships  above-mentioned,  but 
also  to  a  French  ship  launched  in  1886. 

The  old  division  of  battleships  into  ‘  First  ’  and  other  classes 
has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  been  abandoned.  Thus  one  cause  of 
difference  and  dispute  amongst  list  makers  has  disappeared. 
The  compiler  of  the  lists  on  page  3  of  the  ‘  Dilke  Return  ’ 
may  be  credited  with  a  certain  amount  of  hardihood,  as  he  has 
included  amongst  the  German  battleships  no  fewer  than  eight 
individuals  of  the  ‘  Siegfried  ’  class,  the  biggest  of  which  dis¬ 
places  only  4084  tons  and  carries  three  9'4-inch  guns.  The 
‘  Siegfried  ’  herself  was  launched  in  1889 ;  and  substitutes  for 
others  of  the  class  are  either  actually  on  the  stocks  or  soon 
will  be.  The  result  of  our  comparison  is  that  the  British  Navy 
contains  fifty-three  completed  and  efficient  battleships,  the 
least  powerful  of  which  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some 
in  the  foreign  lists.  The  United  States  Navy  has  twenty-five ; 
the  German,  twenty-four  ;  and  the  French,  seventeen.  Thus  in 
the  most  important  class  of  fighting  ships  we  have  a  numerical 
advantage  over  any  two  Powers.  The  Americans  are  building 
six ;  the  Germans,  seven ;  the  French,  six ;  and  we  also  six. 
When  wo  include  the  ships  building,  our  numerical  superiority 
over  the  combined  United  States  and  German  fleets  disap¬ 
pears,  as  they  can  count  an  aggregate  of  sixty-two  against  our 
fifty-nine.  This  particular  comparison  is  not  of  immediate  im¬ 
portance.  As  regards  Germany  alone  our  numerical  prepon¬ 
derance  of  fifty-three  to  twenty-four,  or  more  than  double, 
declines  slightly  when  the  ships  building  are  counted.  In  that 
case  we  stand  at  fifty-nine  and  the  Germans  at  thirty- one  ;  so  we 
are  more  than  double  no  longer.  If  we  count  the  three  pro¬ 
jected  German  battleships  and  also  four  for  ourselves,  the 
numbers  would  be  sixty-three  British  and  thirty-four  German. 
This  is  a  further  German  gain,  even  if  a  moderate  one. 

People  who  followed  the  recent  discussion  of  our  relative 
naval  position  in  the  parliamentary  debates  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers  will  remember  how  much  was  made  to  turn  on  the  rate 
at  which  ships  could  be  built  in  different  countries.  This  was 
instructive  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  illustrated 
the  prevailing  inclination  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  a  navy 
by  what  may  be  called  a  dockyard  standard,  as  if  nothing  else 
counted  but  that  which  could  be  done  in  the  yards. 

What  was,  perhaps,  even  more  important  was  that  it  brought 
out  clearly  our  failure  to  note  the  progressive  acceleration  of 
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warship  building  in  Germany  which  has  been  observable  for 
a  long  time.  Then  again,  it  disclosed  the  fact  that  develope- 
ment  and  extension  of  equipment  establishments  in  Germany 
had  been  only  recently  ascertained.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  point  in  detail  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
within  the  last  few  years  the  naval  progress  of  Germany  has 
brought  with  it  a  speed  in  building  which  was  not  thought 
possible  a  few  years  ago.  This  simply  means  that,  when  we  are 
comparing  the  floating  material  of  our  fleet  with  that  of  the 
German,  we  must  not  credit  ourselves  with  more  than  a  moderate 
superiority  in  the  rate  of  building. 

This  complicates  the  matter  when  we  endeavour  to  compute 
relative  strength  at  some  future  date.  The  computation  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfactory,  because  experience  has  shown  that 
accurate  divination  of  intentions  is  impossible.  A  law  may 
rigorously  fix  the  number  of  ships  to  be  built  within  a  stated 
time  :  but  this  law,  like  others,  admits  of  amendment.  There 
are  also  other  complications  which  perplex  the  calculator. 
Designs,  at  any  rate  in  details,  are  sometimes  modified  after 
a  ship  has  been  ordered,  and  affect  the  rate  at  which  she  can 
be  built.  We  have  just  had  interesting  proof  of  the  futility  of 
certain  estimates  of  the  future.  On  May  31  last  Mr.  Lambert, 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  speaking  of  course  when  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  latest  official  information,  said  publicly  that  the 
statements  of  his  chief  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  proved  ‘  by  the  events  of  to-day  ’  to 
contain  misapprehensions. 

On  March  29  the  Prime  Minister,  in  allusion  to  the  German 
ships  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  type  to  be  ready  in  April  1912,  had 
remarked : 

‘  The  Germans  at  that  time  will  certainly  have  eleven  ;  but  from 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  in  Germany  and  to  which,  of 
course,  we  are  bound  to  have  regard,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  they  would  have  thirteen.  They  will  certainly  have  eleven  ; 
they  might  have  thirteen  ;  and,  if  their  rate  of  production  were 
accelerated  as  it  has  been,  they  might  have  seventeen.’ 

Mr.  Lambert,  less  than  five  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this 
speech,  said  of  the  estimate  it  contained  :  ‘  Now  we  know  that 
‘  this  was  an  impossibility.  Not  only  would  they  [the  Germans] 
‘  not  have  seventeen  ready  by  July  1911,  but  they  could  not  have 
‘  thirteen  ready  by  April  1911.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  eleven 
‘  German  “  Dreadnought  ”  ships  had  been  ordered.’  The 
echoes  of  this  official  utterance  had  hardly  died  away  when  news 
from  Berlin,  published  in  the  London  newspapers  of  June  10, 
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appeared  to  refute  it,  or  at  least  to  suggest  hesitation  before 
accepting  it. 

A  further  complication  tending  to  invalidate  estimates  of 
future  relative  strength  is  due  to  the  recently  introduced  practice 
of  discarding  ships  as  obsolete  when  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  their  launch.  How  this  works  out  in  particular 
instances  may  be  shown.  Of  the  German  ‘  Hagen  ’  type,  classed 
in  the  ‘  Dilke  Return  ’  as  battleships,  one  was  launched  in  1889 
and  another  in  1893.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
latter  has  four  years  more  of  efficiency  than  the  former.  Of  our 
own  ‘  Formidable  ’  type,  one  individual  was  launched  in  1898 
and  another  in  1902.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
one  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  effective  list  four  years  before  the 
other.  From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  how  easUy  com¬ 
parative  estimates  embracing  the  future  can  be  utilised  as  an 
armoury  by  scaremongers.  They  avail  themselves  of  inevitable 
uncertainties  to  make  the  case,  which  they  are  trying  to  depre¬ 
ciate,  appear  alarming. 

The  scaremongers  have  been  helped  in  their  occupation  by 
the  very  persons  who  have  the  least  disposition  to  accentuate  or 
propagate  alarm.  In  the  utterances  of  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties  during  the  recent  naval  discussions  there  were  evident 
signs  of  inability  to  shake  off  the  superstition  that  it  is  only 
‘  Dreadnoughts  ’  that  count ;  and  this,  too,  even  where  the 
efficiency  of  early  classes  of  ship  was  openly  admitted.  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  statistics  of  relative  naval  strength  appear 
so  disquieting.  Taking  ‘  Dreadnoughts  ’  alone,  we  learn  that  we 
have  eight,  built  and  building,  whilst  the  Germans  have  seven 
building  and  three  projected.  We  have  also  four  projected  : 
but  this  makes  the  numbers  twelve  British  and  ten  German. 
Even  if  we  count  with  ours  four '  conditional  ’  ships — promised  in 
the  Navy  Estimates  on  certain  conditions — we  should  have  only 
sixteen  British  as  compared  with  the  ten  German  plus  whatever 
number  may  be  begun  in  Germany  in  1910.  This  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  to  which  the  inventors  and  applauders  of  the 
‘  Dreadnought  ’  would  have  brought  us.  Happily  for  us,  con¬ 
sideration  of  facts  make  it  certain  that  our  predominance  in 
types  anterior  to  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  is,  and  for  some  years  to 
come  is  likely  to  be,  of  commanding  importance. 

The  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  standard  based  on  the 
number  of  years  elapsed  since  the  date  of  launch  is,  no  doubt, 
open  to  unfavourable  criticism.  All  the  same,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  replacement  of  ships  which'at  some  time  or  other 
will  undeniably  become  obsolete.  What  type  of  ship  is  to  be 
substituted  for  them  ?  In  looking  for  an  answer  to  this  question 
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we  shall  find  a  warning  in  the  procedure  followed  since  the 
‘  Dreadnought  ’  was  adopted,  procedure  which  persistence  in  the 
policy  involved  in  that  ship’s  construction  has  forced  upon  us. 
When  the  advent  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  was  acclaimed  with  a 
chorus  of  newspaper  approval  so  monotonous  as  to  suggest  astute 
inspiration,  it  was  pointed  out  (in  1906)  that  such  a  policy 

‘  inevitably  leads  you  to  increase  the  size  of  your  ships  as  soon  as 
some  rival  is  building  one  bigger  than  your  last.  This  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  gigantic  cost  of  modern  navies.  The  cost  will  go  on 
increasing  as  long  as  the  above-mentioned  view  prevails.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  we  ourselves  are  already  considering  designs  that 
will  make  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  obsolete.’ 

This  forecast  has  been  fully  justified  by  the  result  of  our  recent 
shipbuilding  operations.  For  instance,  the  ‘  Dreadnought,’ 
launched  in  1906,  displaces  17,900  tons ;  the  ‘  Bellerophon  ’  class, 
launched  in  1907,  displaces  18,600  tons  ;  the  ‘  St.  Vincent  ’  and 
‘  Collingwood,’  launched  in  1908,  displace  19,250  tons  ;  and  the 
‘  Neptune,’  commenced  at  Portsmouth  on  January  9,  1909,  is  | 
credited  with  a  displacement  of  20,250  tons.  Thus  in  our  battle-  | 
ships’  displacements  there  has  been  already  an  increase  of  | 
2250  tons.  To  show  the  hopeless  character  of  this  building-slip 
competition  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  the  ‘  Dilke  Return  ’ 
the  case  of  the  ‘  Florida  ’  and  ‘  Utah,’  building  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  to  have  a  displacement  of  21,825  tons — that  is 
to  say,  1575  more  than  our  still  unlaunched  ‘  Neptune  ’ — and 
we  are  contemplating,  perhaps  have  already  ordered,  ships  of 
26,000  tons  to  carry  13'5-inch  guns  !  We  are  so  deeply  engaged 
in  this  merry  chase  of  superior  hugeness  that  official  utterances 
are  made  vehicles  of  disparagement  of  our  much-advertised 
‘  Dreadnought.’  The  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  stated 
that  the  ‘  “  Temeraires  ”  are  infinitely  better  than  the  “  Dread- 
‘  “  nought,”  and  the  “  St.  Vincents  ”  will  again  be  a  great  advance.’ 
More  recent  statements  are  to  the  effect  that  our  later  ships  are 
30  per  cent,  .superior  in  fighting  power  to  the  ‘  Dreadnought.’ 
Whilst  still  more  recently,  in  fact  in  June,  it  was  announced  that 
we  are  going  to  lay  down  ships — no  doubt  the  26,000-ton  craft 
just  referred  to — which  will  form  as  great  an  advance  on  ‘  the . 

‘  present  “  Dreadnoughts  ”  as  fighting  forces  as  was  the  famed 
‘  progenitor  upon  its  predecessors  in  the  Navy.’  The  implied 
conclusion  that  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  is  already  only  fit  for  the 
scrap-heap  is  startling. 

Though,  as  previously  remarked,  battleships — and,  still  less, 
one  particular  type  of  them — must  not  be  taken  as  alone  consti¬ 
tuting  a  fleet,  they  are  still  so  important  that  their  case  demands 
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much  more  space  than  need  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
other  classes.  Therefore  no  apology  is  made  for  carrying  a  little 
farther  our  examination  of  the  ‘  “  Dreadnought  ”  policy.’  When 
doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  this  have  been  expressed,  the  inspired 
newspaper  defence  of  it — and,  indeed,  occasionally  the  official 
defence — is  that  the  type  is  being  imitated  in  all  considerable 
navies.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  influences  what  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect  would  be  independent  criticism. 
A  common  and  fairly  convenient  designation  of  the  ‘  Dread- 
‘  nought  ’  type  is  ‘  the  all-big-gun  battleship,’  the  meaning  being 
that  the  ship  carries  only  very  big  guns  and  has  no  medium  guns 
or  ‘  secondary  armament.’  At  page  2  of  the  ‘  Naval  Annual  ’ 
the  following  passage  will  be  found  :  ‘  But  the  strongest  justifi- 
‘  cation  for  British  shipbuilding  policy  is  the  fact  that  the  all- 
‘  big-gun  type  of  battleship  is  being  almost  universally  copied  in 
‘  foreign  navies.’  To  support  this  contention  a  table  is  appended 
in  which — extraordinary  as  it  may  seem — the  German  ship 
Posen  ’  is  actually  credited  with  a  secondary  armament  of 
twelve  6‘7-inch  guns.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary  is  that, 
in  the  table,  the  new  Japanese  battleship  is  not  credited  with 
any  secondary  armament,  being  given  nothing  between  her  big 
12-inch  guns  and  her  minor  armament  of  4-7-inch.  Yet  on 
page  28  it  is  said  that  the  ship  will  probably  have  ten  6-inch 
guns,  and  on  page  199  she  is  also  given  that  number.  On  page  23 
we  are  told  that  ‘  the  armament  of  all  four  of  the  above-named 
‘vessels  [the  new  German  battleships]  will  comprise  twelve 
‘  11-inch  guns  and  twelve  6-7-inch  guns,  besides  smaller  quick- 
‘  firers.’  The  desirability  of  checking  statements  in  the  ‘  Annual  ’ 
by  reference  to  the  ‘  Dilke  Return  ’  is  obvious.  In  the  latter  we 
find  that  the  German  ships  have  ‘  twelve  6-inch  ’  {sic ;  but  what 
is  meant  is  6-7-inch)  guns,  besides  ‘  twenty-two  smaller  light  and 
‘  machine  guns.’  In  the  Return  also  the  six  French  ‘  Dantons  ’ 
of  18,000  tons  displacement,  strangely  omitted  from  the  table 
on  page  2  of  the  ‘  Annual,’  are  said  to  have,  besides  12-inch  guns, 
‘  twelve  9-4-inch  and  twenty-six  smaller  light  and  machine  guns.’ 
Even  the  American  ships  ‘  Florida  ’  and  ‘  Utah,’  according  to  the 
‘  Dilke  Return,’  are  to  carry,  besides  their  12-inch  guns,  ‘  ten 
5-inch  and  ten  smaller  light  and  machine  guns.’  It  seems  that 
the  only  navies  which  follow  us  in  completely  discarding  the 
secondary  armament — which  has  been  claimed  as  the  special 
feature  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  type — are  the  Italian  and  the 
Brazilian.  Consequently  the  adoption  of  the  type  cannot  be 
justified  by  foreign  imitation. 

This  indicates  that  foreigners  have  discerned  what  they  con¬ 
sider  a  weak  point  in  the  type.  Sea  fights  for  many  years  to  come 
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will  be  decided  by  gun  fire.  Superiority  in  that  means  greater 
frequency  of  hitting  with  guns  of  sufficient  size ;  and — 
assuming,  as  we  must  assume,  equality  of  skill  in  the  guns’  crews 
on  both  sides — victory  will  incline  to  the  side  which  brings  the 
greater  volume  of  accurate  fire  against  its  opponent.  The  only 
question  which  can  arise  is  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  gun  for  its 
work.  At  very  long  ranges  the  larger  the  calibre,  in  guns  of  an 
equally  advanced  pattern,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  hitting, 
due  to  the  flatter  trajectory  of  the  projectile  :  but  the  advantage 
in  this  respect  is  not  considerable  except  when  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  respective  calibres.  At  long  ranges  there  is  not 
much  to  choose,  as  regards  probability  of  hitting,  between  a 
12-inch  gun  and  a  9’2-inch  of  contemporaneous  pattern  ;  and  it 
is  pretty  much  the  same  between  any  other  pair  of  adjacent  guns 
as  we  regularly  descend  in  the  list  of  calibres.  The  relatively 
insignificant  inferiority  in  accuracy  is  largely  made  up  for  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  smaller  pieces  which  can  be  carried. 

The  advantage  due  to  a  larger  number  of  guns,  though  of  smaller 
calibre,  may  be  observed  at  moderate  ranges.  Thus  we  learn 
from  the  Official  Report  for  1908  (Cd.  4480)  that  whilst  the 
particular  12-inch  guns  which  came  first  in  order  of  merit — viz. 
those  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’ — made  2-55  hits  per  minute  for  each 
turret,  that  is  to  say  for  each  pair  of  guns,  and  consequently 
1’28  hits  for  each  gun  per  minute — the  best  single  9’2-inch  gun, 
in  the  ‘  Good  Hope,’  made  3’5  hits  per  minute  ;  and  the  best 
6-inch  gun,  also  in  the  ‘  Good  Hope,’  made  6’63  hits  per  minute. 
It  is  obvious  that,  on  the  same  displacement,  you  could  carry 
more  9’2-inch  guns,  or  many  more  6-inch  guns,  than  12-inch. 
This  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that  for  every  big  turret  and 
pair  of  12-inch  guns  that  you  may  be  ready  to  omit  from  a  battle¬ 
ship’s  armament  you  might  have  a  battery  capable  of  hitting  an 
enemy’s  ship  much  more  often.  In  1907,  at  ranges  of  about 
7000  yards,  the  average  results  per  ship  of  the  ‘  King  Edward 
‘  VII.’  class,  firing  at  a  fixed  target,  were  that  in  a  period  of  less 
than  eight  minutes  four  12-inch  guns  made  4’25  hits,  and  five 
6-inch  guns  made  eighteen  hits.  This  shows  that  even  at  con¬ 
siderable,  if  not  extreme,  ranges  the  secondary  armament  is  by 
no  means  a  negligible  quantity.  More  recent  experience  tends 
to  confirm  this.  For  instance,  in  the  Official  Report  on  the  1908 
battle  practice  (Cd.  4514)  it  is  stated  that  the  ‘  Magnificent,’ 
armed  with  four  12-inch  not  of  the  latest  pattern,  and  twelve 
6-inch  guns,  or  sixteen  in  all,  made  464’3  points  ;  while  the 
‘Dreadnought,’  armed fwith  ten  later-pattern  12-inch  guns, 
made  only  450.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’ 
armament  of  big  guns  that  it  facilitates  the  control  of  fire  and 
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thereby  ensures  a  greater  number  of  hits.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
latest  figures  really  bear  out  this  contention.  The  matter  is  of 
great  importance,  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
‘  Dreadnought  ’  armament  was  suggested  by  w'hat  was  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  our  fire-control  system.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  intention  when  hitting  an 
enemy’s  ship  is  to  do  her  so  much  damage  that  she  will  be  put 
out  of  action  or  have  her  fighting  power — including,  of  course, 
her  mobility — greatly  reduc^.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to  enquire 
if  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  few  heavy  shot  or  by  a  good  number 
of  shot  of  moderate  weight.  There  must  be  a  gun  of  so  small 
a  calibre  that  it  would  be  useless  to  fire  it  against  the  immense 
majority  of  ships  of  war,  no  matter  how  many  pieces  of  its  size 
might  be  brought  into  action.  It  is  not  exactly  known  what 
the  lower  limit  of  calibre  is  ;  but  experimental  practice  and 
actual  occurrences  in  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  war  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  below  the  6-inch.  Battleships,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  they  are  armoured,  have  on  their  sides  above 
water  a  considerable  surface  covered  only  with  thin  armour  or 
without  any  at  all.  Not  much  less  than  three-quarters  of  the 
‘  Dreadnought’s  ’  above-water  side  would  be  vulnerable  by 
6-inch  projectiles,  though  hitting  with  the  diminished  velocity 
due  to  long  range.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  it  was  found 
that  a  ship  could  be  put  out  of  action  although  her  thick  armour 
was  not  perforated,  or  indeed  not  hit.  This  went  a  long  way 
towards  justifying  Sir  George  Clarke’s  comment  that,  in  many 
armoured  ships,  the  invulnerability  of  the  thickest  armour  was 
due,  not  to  its  thickness,  so  much  as  to  its  area  being  so  small 
that  it  would  be  hit  rarely,  if  ever. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  are  not  matters  of  opinion  but 
of  fact,  disclosed  by  experience  of  recent  naval  warfare  and  the 
results  of  closely  watched  and  still  more  recent  target-practice. 
Not  even  its  most  enthusiastic  advocate  asserts  that  the  ‘  Dread- 
‘  nought  ’  type  is  final.  As  has  been  explained  above,  the  in¬ 
ventors  and  applauders  of  that  type  are  busy  in  efforts  to  nullify 
their  own  work.  What  the  plain  man,  the  man  who  represents 
tens  of  thousands  of  taxpayers  as  desirous  of  efficiency  in  the 
national  defences  as  the  most  hysterical  of  the  scaremongers, 

*  There  is  in  the  June  1909  number  of  the  ‘  United  Service  Maga¬ 
zine  ’  a  very  striking  essay  by  Lieut.  A.  C.  Dewar,  R.N.,  on  ‘  Dread- 
‘  noughts  and  Fire-control  System,’  which  did  not  appear  till  most 
of  our  present  article  was  written.  ‘  It  is  clear,’  says  Lieut.  Dewar, 
‘  that  the  spotting  system  of  fire-control  and  the  insistence  on  long- 
‘  range  firing  are  closely  intertwined  with  the  evolution  of  the 
‘  “  Dreadnought  ”  type.’ 
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wants  to  know  is  how  long  this  kind^’of  thing  is  to  go  on.  Are 
we — he  must  ask  himself — are  we  adding  to  the  strength  of  our 
fleet  in  proportion  to  the  great  addition  to  the  expenditure  on 
it  in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved  ?  This  is  the  true  test. 
If  it  is  repeatedly  stated  in  serious  official  utterances  that  the 
pre-‘  Dreadnought  ’  battleships  are  still  ‘  mighty,’  and  that  some 
of  them  are  preferred  by  naval  officers  whose  opinion  is  obviously 
held  to  be  worth  quoting,  how  can  the  taxpayer  be  made  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  paying  for  what  is  certainly  more  costly,  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  a  more  effective  instrument  of  war,  and  is  not 
considered  by  those  who  will  have  to  do  the  actual  fighting  equal 
to  that  which  can  bo  and  has  been  provided  for  less  money  ? 

Nearly  four  years  ago  a  writer  in  this  Review  made  a  remark 
which  is  so  pertinent  to  present  circumstances  that  it  must  be 
quoted.  He  said  : 

*  The  great  problem  of  the  Defence  of  the  British  Empire  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  one  which  can  be  solved  by  military  and  naval  experts 
alone.  The  subject  demands  the  closest  attention  of  statesmen,  who, 
perhaps  better  than  most  soldiers  [and,  he  might  have  added  and  no 
doubt  meant,  most  sailors],  appreciate  the  true  sources,  moral  and 
material,  whence  our  national  power  is  derived,  and  the  foundations 
on  which  our  Imperial  greatness  has  been  built.’  * 

Naval  and  military  experts  often  act  as  if  they  failed  to 
understand  that  a  most  important  element  in  preparation  for  war 
is  the  husbanding  of  the  resources,  on  which,  when  the  expected 
struggle  does  come,  the  demand  will  be  very  heavy.  It  is  here 
that  the  directing  and,  it  may  be,  the  restraining  hand  of  the 
statesman  is  necessary.  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  no 
matter  how  high  their  rank  or  how  eminent  their  services  in  their 
own  professions,  step  outside  the  proper  limits  of  their  calling 
when  they  urge  upon  the  nation  adoption  of  their  pet  schemes 
or  approval  of  their  views.  When  they  do  this  they  range  them¬ 
selves  in  direct  and  mischievous  opposition  to  authorities  on 
whom  the  whole  burden  of  government  rests  and  who  have  to 
discover  the  means  for  providing  and  maintaining  armies  and 
navies — work  as  to  which  naval  and  military  officers  as  such  have 
not  the  smallest  responsibility.  The  duty  of  officers  is  to  give 
the  best  advice  they  can  to  those  who  alone  are  constitutionally 
entitled  to  ask  for  it  and  constitutionally  obliged  to  act  upon  it 
or  reject  it,  being  in  either  case  responsible  to  the  country.  The 
habit,  so  frequently  to  be  observed  of  late,  of  pushing  some 
favourite  plan  on  public  platforms  or  advertising  some  innovation 
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in  mathiel  by  ‘  working  the  oracle  ’  through  the  press,  adds 
unnecessary  perplexities  to  the  already  grievously  complicated 
business  of  governing  the  Empire.  Not  the  least  among  the 
objections  to  this  unfortunate  habit  is  its  tendency  to  land  us 
in  a  vicious  environment  of  assertion,  refutation,  and  rejoinder. 
A  blatant  system  of  advertising  leaves  the  public  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  share  in  it  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  originator  and  the 
share  that  belongs  to  the  artist  who  finally  shapes  the  advertise¬ 
ment  for  presentation  to  the  public.  To  point  out  its  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  mistakes  then  becomes  a  duty  in  order  to  save  the 
public  from  accepting  as  essential  that  which  is  often  nothing 
but  the  aspect  imparted  by  the'  vehicle. 

Taking  note  of  this  will  make  it  easy  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  such  wide  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
relative  strength  of  our  own  and  foreign  navies.  The  figures 
given  above  will  have  shown  that  in  the  principal  element  our 
fleet  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  that  has  been  recommended. 
It  will  keep  this  position  for  more  than  three  years  if  during  1910 
and  1911  we  build  eleven  ships  to  replace  those  which  will  have 
reached  the  age  limit.  As  already  hinted,  this  forecast  must 
not  be  regarded  as  definite,  because  we  are  compelled  to  bring 
into  our  account  the  shipbuilding  operations  of  other  Powers. 
Just  now  w'e  have,  as  it  were,  a  breathing  space.  Surely  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  to  ascertain  if  we  are  building 
the  right  kind  of  ship,  and  if  the  vast  sums  now  being  spent  on 
ships,  of  the  fighting  superiority  of  which  we  cannot  feel  sure, 
might  not  be  better  employed  and  even  be  reduced  without 
any  diminution,  perhaps  even  with  an  increase,  of  our  naval 
strength  ? 

This  applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  case  of  the  monster 
armoured  cruisers.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  say  whether 
these  ships  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  cruisers  or  as  battleships. 
The  confusion  of  mind  not  unnaturally  due  to  this  uncertainty 
is  exemplified  by  the  frequency  with  which,  in  laudatory  com¬ 
ments  on  their  type,  they  are  spoken  of  as  ‘  cruiser-battleships.’ 
Each  costs  more  than  a  million  and  three-quarters,  and,  like 
the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  and  her  successors  already  ordered,  they  are 
so  huge  that  great  sums  of  money  are  necessary  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  docks  large  enough  to  receive  them,  or  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  others.  In  this  class  we  have  a  marked  superiority, 
there  being  forty  British  armoured  cruisers  built  and  building, 
twenty  French,  and  twelve  German.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  class  seems  to  be  going  out  of  favour  in  view  of  the  difficulty, 
up  to  the  present  unsurmounted,  of  assigning  to  it  any  definite 
function  as  part  of  a  war  fleet.  We  are  building  only  one,  the 
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Germans  four,  the  French  only  two,  and  the  Americans  none. 
This  virtual  conclusion  that  the  monster  armoured  cruiser  is 
not  necessary  has  not  been  arrived  at  until  a  vast  sum  of  money 
has  been  expended  in  producing  ships  of  the  type. 

This  expenditure  on  a  type  of  ship  so  soon  out  of  fashion  is, 
perhaps,  less  to  be  regrett^  than  some  other  results  of  adopting 
it.  Had  the  ‘  Invincible  ’  and  her  three  sisters  been  real  battle¬ 
ships,  which  they  might  have  been  for  the  sum  which  they  cost, 
we  should  in  that  class  have  compared  even  more  favourably  with 
our  rivals  than  we  do  now.  It  is  sometimes  openly  avowed,  and 
always  tacitly  admitted,  that  putting  the  number  in  one  Navy 
against  the  number  in  another  is  no  guide  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  relative  strength  in  cruisers.  We  have  to  take  account  of 
difference  of  conditions,  and,  those  of  the  British  Empire  being 
what  they  are,  we  must  have  many  more  cruisers  than  any  other 
Power.  Some  people  evidently  cherished  a  notion  that  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  few  monster  armoured  cruisers  would  release  us  from  the 
necessity  of  having  what  in  war  we  have  never  been  able  to 
dispense  with — viz.  an  abundant  force  of  cruisers  of  moderate 
size.  This  curious  deduction  from  the  experience  of  war  was 
supported  by  arguments  of  a  character  so  remarkable  that  it 
will  be  interesting  to  reproduce  them.  In  an  official  document 
(Cd.  2335)  dated  December  1904,  and  reprinted  in  1905,  the 
following  passage  relating  to  armoured  cruisers  occurs  : 

‘  The  features  in  these  ships  that  differentiate  them  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  preceded  them  are  their  great  speed,  which  enables 
them  at  will  to  overtake  any  vessel  of  inferior  speed  or  to  escape 
from  any  vessel  of  superior  power,  their  armour,  which  gives  security 
to  the  men  who  fight  the  guns  and  to  the  vitals  of  the  ship,  and  their 
armament,  which  in  some  cases  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  older 
battleships.  With  such  ships  even  the  best  so-called  “  protected  ” 
cruisers  would  engage  at  a  considerable  disadvantage;  and  the 
slower  or  smaller  protected  cruisers  and  all  unprotected  cruisers 
would  be  hopelessly  outmatched ;  their  only  hope  of  safety  would 
lie  in  flight,  and  they  could  not  flee  because  they  have  not  the 
necessary  speed.  The  revolution  has  come  suddenly  ;  four  years 
ago  there  was  not  one  such  ship  in  commission  ;  within  a  year 
from  this  time  the  number  in  commission  or  in  reserve  will  be 
twenty-six.’ 

This  was  a  clearly  expressed  sentence  of  extermination  passed 
upon  the  whole  class  of  moderate-sized  cruisers,  and  it  naturally 
followed  that  we  gave  up  building  any.  That  the  decision  not 
to  build  them  had  been  definitely  come  to  w'as  announced 
in  an  official  document  entitled  ‘  A  Statement  of  Admiralty 
Policy  ’  (Cd.  2791),  1905.  Strangely  enough,  considering 
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the  views  expressed  in  the  earlier  document,  it  was  now  averred 
that 

‘  Unarmoured  ships  of  fair  speed  and  suitable  armament  (especially 
if  the  latter  has  some  measure  of  protection)  could  still  render  certain 
services  in  war.  The  best  of  these  have  therefore  been  retained  for 
the  present ;  but  it  is  to  be  recognised  that  they  must  be  allowed  to 
die  out  within  a  few  years.’ 

The  first  part  of  this  quotation  encourages  a  belief  that  the 
singular  view  of  the  processes  of  naval  warfare  put  forth  in  the 
previous  extract  was  falling  out  of  favour.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  it  was  beginning  to  be  understood  that  it  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  yourself  when  a  belligerent  to  settle  what  kind  of 
man-of-war  one  of  your  own  is  to  meet.  Your  enemy  will  have 
something  to  say  in  the  matter.  If  only  slower,  more  lightly 
armed,  or  weaker  vessels  were  always  to  be  encountered  by  your 
huge  armoured  cruisers,  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  latter 
would  be  indisputable.  Unhappily,  even  for  our  maritime 
Empire,  there  is  no  such  royal  road  to  success  in  war.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  the  last  extract  does  not  prepare  us  for 
the  fact,  to  be  gathered  from  the  latest  ‘  Dilke  Return,’  that  we 
are  now  building  five  ‘  protected  ’  cruisers  of  the  second  class 
and  two  ‘  unprotected  ’  cruisers  !  Moreover,  on  March  22  last 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  ‘  in  our  present  programme  we  provide  for  a  further  six 
‘  small  cruisers.’  It  may  well  be  asked  if  this  vacillation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  naval  war¬ 
fare  or  to  the  absence  of  fixed  principles  of  naval  construction  policy 
at  the  very  time  when,  owing  to  the  progress  of  rival  Powers, 
fixity  and  determination  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  the  wearisome  process, 
so  much  indulged  in  during  the  last  few  months,  of  comparing 
our  force  of  smaller  vessels  with  that  belonging  to  other  navies. 
Only  torpedo-boat  destroyers  need  be  noticed  here.  Of  these, 
according  to  the  ‘  Dilke  Return,’  we  have  146  built  and  twenty- 
five  building  ;  but  of  the  former  no  fewer  than  forty-three  were 
launched  fourteen  or  more  years  ago.  The  destroyer  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  rather  lightly  built  craft,  and  as  she  is  meant  to  move 
at  a  high  speed,  bringing  great  strain  upon  her  structure,  her 
durability  is  less  than  that  of  the  larger  classes  of  ships.  The 
forty- three  just  mentioned  must  be  getting  near  their  ‘  age  limit.’ 
The  German  numbers  are  considerably  smaller  than  our  own  ; 
but  amongst  their  destroyers  only  one  is  more  than  ten  years  old. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  enumeration  will  enable  readers  to 
see  that  as  regards  numerical  strength  our  fleet  at  present  is  in  a 
good  position.  The  ‘  Dreadnoughts,’  notwithstanding  vigorous 
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advertising,  may  not  be  better  than,  or  even  quite  as  good  as, 
some  ships  which  precede  them  in  date  ;  but  up  to  a  certain  point 
they  are  powerful  vessels  for  which,  as  we  have  got  them,  use 
will  be  found.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  that  our  foreign  rivals, 
in  their  ‘Dreadnoughts,’  have  adhered  to  the  secondary  arma¬ 
ment  which  we  have  so  light-heartedly  given  up.  The  rapidly 
augmenting  cost  of  individual  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers 
is  made  still  greater  by  the  necessity,  not  allowed  for  at  the 
beginning,  of  providing  docks  capable  of  receiving  these  monster 
constructions.  Mr.  Pretyman,  who  was  in  the  Admiralty  of  the 
last  Government,  recently  (March  18)  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  : 

‘  At  Portsmouth  a  large  sum  of  money — 2,000,000/.  I  think — has 
been  spent  in  order  that  the  docks  there  should  accommodate  ships 
of  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  class.  I  think  it  will  be  something  like 
two  years  before  the  dock  accommodation  will  be  completed.' 

The  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  was  laid  down  in  1905  and  displaced 
17,900  tons.  The  ships  to  be  laid  down  in  1909  are,  it  is  believed, 
to  displace  26,000  tons  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  displacement  in  four  years.  This  of 
itself  must  involve  a  great  increase  of  cost  per  ship,  and  as  the 
number  of  ships  grows  larger  so  must  the  number  of  docks  into 
which  they  can  be  taken  be  added  to.  No  wonder  that  naval 
budgets  become  more  and  more  swollen. 

When  we  reach  consideration  of  our  relative  strength  in 
officers  and  men  the  figures  are  greatly  in  our  favour.  We  have 
a  grand  total  of  128,0(X)  on  the  active  list ;  the  number  for  France 
being  54,800  and  for  Germany  53,769.  We  also  have  in  our 
Reserves  of  various  kinds  57,686.  The  very  great  majority  of 
the  men  on  the  active  list  serve  for  a  long  period,  whereas  the 
exact  reverse  of  this  is  the  rule  in  foreign  navies.  The  weak  point 
in  our  case  is  the  length  of  time  that  officers  and  men  are  kept 
on  shore  on  pretext  of  training  them  or  are  employed  in  duties 
which  do  not  take  them  to  sea.  This  receives  no  justification 
from  the  existence  of  a  similar  practice  in  Continental  navies. 
Prolonged  experience  in  blue  water  is  of  far  less  importance  to 
them  than  it  is  to  us,  and  every  Continental  Ministry  of  Marine 
strives  to  its  utmost  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the  sea- 
experience  of  the  personnel  under  its  direction.  In  this,  national 
and  economic  conditions  are  against  them  ;  whilst  with  us — if  we 
choose  to  utilise  them — they  are  on  our  side. 

In  reality  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  by  which  the  naval  administrator  has  ever  been 
confronted.  It  is  to  maintain  throughout  a  long  period  of  peace 
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the  efficiency  of  an  armed  force  on  what  is  virtually  a  war  footing. 

Failure  to  perceive  that  this  problem  is  imperiously  demanding  , 

early  solution  lies  at  the  root  of  vacillation  in  technical  policy  1 

and  accounts  for  the  undue  exaltation  of  war  material  above 

men.  To  it  we  may  trace  directly  the  belief  that  the  way  to  | 

overcome  a  rival  is  to  outdo  him  in  the  production  of  ever 

bigger  and  ever  more  costly  vessels — the  belief  that  the  scene  ' 

of  conffict  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  building  yard  and  not  on  the  I 

field  of  battle.  As  the  numbers  of  men  enrolled  increase,  so  does 

the  difficulty  of  getting  them  into  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of 

efficiency  for  war.  Exercises  and  practice  with  arms  become 

more  and  more  unreal  and  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  repetition 

of  formalities.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  officers  and  men 

employed,  and  this  inevitably  leads  to  the  invention  of  purely  | 

artificial  occupations,  often  enough  widely  different  from  those 

in  which  a  navy  would  have  to  engage  in  war. 

Some  of  the  operations  which  seamen  can  be  called  upon  to 
perform  in  peace  time  have  become  fashionable,  less  because 
they  constitute  sound  preparation  for  war  than  because  they 
afford  opportunities  of  self-advertisement.  The  example  of 
advertising  one’s  own  merits,  started  high  up,  has  been  followed 
in  successively  humbler  circles.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of 
recent  target  practice  with  ship-guns.  The  advertising  began 
with  proclaiming  the  achievements  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole, 
in  glorification  of  high  authorities.  Then  it  went  to  fleets  or 
squadrons,  next  to  particular  ships,  and  finally  to  individual 
members  of  guns’  crews.  For  the  last  year  or  two  newspaper 
columns  have  teemed  with  communicated  paragraphs  reporting 
the  number  of  times  such  and  such  a  firing  ship  hit  the  target. 

Few  things  in  a  navy  can  be  more  important  than  good  gunnery  : 
but  to  be  good  it  must  rest  upon  a  sound  basis.  Our  present 
method  of  long-range  firing,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  what  is  called 
‘  the  spotting  system  of  fire-control,’  is  unlike  anything  that 
could  be  carried  out  in  a  battle  between  fleets.  The  more  it  is 
persisted  in,  the  more  it  is  ‘  perfected,’  to  use  the  word  favoured 
by  specialists,  the  farther  we  shall  get  away  from  practical 
conditions.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  difficulty  that 
incessantly  presents  itself  when  it  is  attempted  to  maintain 
efficiency  in  an  armed  force  kept  as  regards  numbers  on  a  war 
footing  in  time  of  peace.  The  statesman  having  given  the 
expert  his  head,  the  various  Powers  have  reached  a  state  of 
things  in  which  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  efforts 
expended  on  preparation  for  war  by  great  expansion  of  the 
force  are  likely  to  defeat  themselves.  It  is  well  worth  trying 
to  ascertain  if  some  navies  would  not  be  more  efficient,  and 
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therefore  essentially  stronger,  if  their  peace  establishments  were 
smaller  than  they  are. 

The  difficulty  above-mentioned  also  makes  itself  apparent  in 
schemes  of  naval  education.  These,  with  a  perversity  almost 
comical,  start  with  the  assumption  that  literally  the  last  place 
to  which  an  aspirant  to  a  naval  career  is  to  go  is  the  sea.  One 
has  only  to  read  published  reports  of  committees  on  this  highly 
important  subject  to  notice  the  maze  of  perplexity  in  which  the 
members  involved  themselves  when  they  endeavoured  to  recon¬ 
cile  two  incompatible  things — schoolroom  study  and  practical 
instruction.  The  only  way  out  that  presented  itself  to  them 
was  to  give  to  the  adjective  ‘  practical  ’  a  special  and  unusual 
meaning.  The  schoolroom  study  was  to  be  retained,  though 
the  subject  was  one  that  could  best  be  learned  by  the  really 
practical  method  of  working  at  it.  A  sense  of  humour  is  desirable 
even  in  members  of  committees  on  the  training  of  naval  officers. 
The  possession  of  it  would  have  prevented  the  promulgation  of 
the  extraordinary  dictum  ‘  that  the  courses  of  study  followed 
‘  by  the  cadets  at  Osborne  and  Dartmouth  would,  so  far  as  they 
‘  go,  form  an  excellent  preparatory  education  for  boys  who 
‘  might  afterwards  be  trained  as  constnictors.’  The  public  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  establishments  at  Osborne  and 
Dartmouth  were  founded  to  give  preparatory  education  to  boys 
who  were  to  become  naval  officers.  It  would  be  considered 
anything  but  a  merit  in  the  system  of  education  adopted  at  a 
medical  school  if  it  was  understood  to  form  a  good  preparation 
for,  say,  the  profession  of  land  surveyor.  In  this  country 
certainly,  perhaps  in  all  countries,  long  experience  has  proved 
that  a  system  of  education  in  favour  may  miss  its  fundamental 
object— viz.  that  of  preparing  the  pupUs  for  the  particular  work 
that  they  will  have  to  do  in  life — and  yet  may  be  generously 
endowed  and  be  conducted  by  teachers  of  great  ability  and 
unfailing  zeal.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  men  in 
England  were  included  in  the  teaching  staff  of  our  great  schools 
and  universities  during  many  generations  before  the  courses 
they  directed  were  admitted  to  be  generally  unsuitable  and  had 
to  be  amended  by  the  introduction  of  a  ‘  modern  side.’  The 
lesson  may  be  taken  to  heart  at  the  present  time. 

The  misgiving  felt  by  the  public  concerning  the  technical 
part  of  our  naval  administration  originated  in  the  perception  of 
the  conditions  above  referred  to,  which  from  time  to  time  made 
themselves  dimly  visible  through  the  great  cloud  of  newspaper 
puffery  surrounding  them.  It  was  natural  to  doubt  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  measures  which  needed  to  be  puffed  so  vigorously  and 
so  widely.  The  practice  was  an  innovation  on  long  approved 
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habits,  and  not  even  its  authors  were  able  to  adduce  anything 
in  its  favour.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  produced  apprehension, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  something  disagreeably  like  a 
panic  arose.  The  semi-panic  was  contemptible.  It  made  us 
an  object  of  ridicule  by  foreign  nations.  There  was  something 
altogether  reprehensible  in  the  hysterical  action  of  some  who 
did  their  best  to  aggravate  it.  Elderly  naval  and  military 
officers  screaming  like  children  in  a  fright  present  a  spectacle 
shocking  in  its  essential  incongruity.  They  might  utilise  their 
technical  knowledge  and  experience  to  aUay  panic  rather  than 
to  stir  it  up.  Supposing  that  things  were  just  as  bad  as  the 
most  excited  scaremonger  alleged,  the  worst  we  could  do  w’as  to 
screech  about  them.  The  proper  plan  was  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  amend  them. 

Nothing  helped  more  effectually  to  damp  the  threatened  panic 
than  the  action  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  King’s  oversea 
dominions.  The  offer  of  a  battleship — to  be  repeated,  if  neces¬ 
sary — by  New  Zealand  ;  the  offer  of  one  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia ;  and  the  expression  of  a  hearty  desire  on  the  part 
of  Canada  to  help  were  important  enough  in  themselves.  Far 
more  important  was  the  spirit  which  they  disclosed.  It  com- 
]irised  a  declaration  to  all  the  world  of  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  determination  of  all  parts  of  it  to  offer  a  united 
front  to  schemes  of  foreign  aggression.  It  is  likely  to  have  more 
effect  in  stopping  the  present  insane  competition  in  expenditure 
on  armaments  than  anything  that  European  statesmen  have  as 
yet  proposed  or  thought  of.  It  has  also  enabled  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  comprehend  what  the  British  Empire 
really  is.  It  is  inhabited  by  sixty  millions  of  people  of  European 
stock  long  accustomed  to  constitutional  institutions  of  an 
advanced  type  and  to  a  degree  of  personal  freedom  unknown 
in  the  military  states  of  Continental  Europe.  This  population 
has  increased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  increase  of 
population  in  any  leading  European  country.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  wealth  in  the  oversea  dominions,  and  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  directing  and  extending  it,  has  reached 
dimensions  and  has  proceeded  at  a  rate  surpassing  anything 
that  Europe  can  show.  This  great  body,  animated  by  the 
spirit  lately  manifested,  need  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
any  challenge  that  an  aggressive  Power  may  present  to  it.  It 
is  only  to  the  shallow  thinker  that  our  Empire  appears  scattered. 
As  long  as  we  retain  our  present  rank  as  a  naval  Power  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  will  prove,  not  to  be  strewed 
about  the  world  at  random,  but  to  be  situated  in  the  most 
commanding  positions  for  war  or  commerce  that  the  ocean  has 
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to  offer.  When  we  thoroughly  comprehend  these  conditions 
and  when  a  knowledge  of  them  is  borne  in  on  the  mind  of  any 
Government  that  may  feel  tempted  to  be  unfriendly,  then  will 
the  peace  of  the  world  be  more  secure  than  it  has  been  since  we 
were  forced  to  take  a  hand  in  the  competitive  piling  up  of  naval 
armaments. 

The  willingness,  nay  the  desire,  of  the  oversea  dominions  to 
take  part  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  will  most  likely 
soon  have  an  important  effect  on  international  politics.  The 
official  recognition  in  the  Mother  Country  of  the  Colonial  pro¬ 
posals  has  been  admirable.  Mr.  McKenna  has  said  that,  when 
we  know  what  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  great  distant  depen¬ 
dencies  wish  in  the  matter,  the  Government  here  will  do  its  best 
to  help  them.  This  was  the  true  statesmanlike  way  in  which 
to  approach  the  case.  It  will  be  learned  with  satisfaction  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech 
at  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  did  well  to  remind  or  warn 
his  hearers  that,  when  we  are  involved  in  a  great  naval  war,  the 
fate  of  the  Empire  will  be  decided  not  in  distant  seas  but  in 
European  waters.  Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  speaker 
who  has  to  deal  with  several  important  matters  in  the  short 
compass  of  a  single  and  necessarily  compressed  address  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Balfour  could  have  pointed  out 
that  the  utility  of  local  naval  defence  is  not  absolute  but  con¬ 
ditional.  The  value  of  the  submarine  and  the  destroyer,  to 
which  he  specially  referred,  depends  upon  their  presence  in  places 
where  their  peculiar  capacities  can  be  utilised.  When  they  are 
not  in  such  places  their  value  is  practically  nil.  In  the  latter 
case  they  become  ‘  in  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence.’ 

The  frequency  with  which  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  possibility — or,  it  may  be  said,  the  facility — of  oversea 
invasion  has  been  discussed  has  done  little  more  than  obscure 
the  question.  This  is  so  because  many  of  those  who  discoursed 
upon  it  had  only  that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  For  instance,  as  regards  England  we  have  been  told 
‘  that  Napoleon  believed  invasion  to  be  possible ;  and  it  is 
‘  equally  certain  that  Nelson  believed  it  to  be  impossible.’ 
Fuller  knowledge  would  have  shewn  that  the  belief  of 
neither  of  these  two  great  men  was  unconditional.  Nelson 
held  that  oversea  invasion,  when  there  was  a  suitable  naval 
force  employed  to  stop  it,  would  turn  out  to  be  impossible. 
Napoleon’s  belief — both  as  a  General  under  the  Directory  and 
as  Emperor — was  the  same.  ‘  It  may  be,’  says  Mr.  Thursfield 
(p.  350),  ‘  that  Napoleon  was  warned  by  bitter  experience  not 
‘  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  England  without  first  securing  the 
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‘  naval  command  of  the  Channel.  Certainly  he  made  this  at 
‘all  times  a  sine  qua  non.'  It  is  inability  to  refute  this  that 
prompts  some  people  to  assume  the  absence  of  a  defending  fleet. 
They  know  that  if  it  is  present  it  will  be  an  obstacle  to  the  invading 
expedition.  They  never  explain  what  they  mean  by  absence  in 
this  case.  What  they  do  mean  is  that  the  fleet  may  not  be  at 
some  spot  definitely  fixed  in  advance  on  the  map.  Circumstances 
may  and  are  very  likely  to  make  that  spot  just  the  one  at  which 
the  fleet  ought  not  tc  be.  Its  proper  place — as  Nelson,  not  to 
mention  his  predecessors,  repeatedly  said — is  where  the  enemy’s 
fleet  is.  One  may  ask  the  holders  of  this  doctrine  of  an  absent 
fleet  what  would  be  thought  of  the  German  who  should  count 
upon  the  ‘  absence  ’  of  its  army  when  the  German  Empire  was 
engaged  in  a  great  war. 

Mr.  Balfour  told  his  audience  at  the  conference  that  ‘  it  is 
‘  quite  impossible  for  a  fleet  to  make  any  country  perfectly  secure 
‘  against  a  raid,  even  of  very  formidable  character.’  This  is 
perfectly  true ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  was  said,  because  it  incul¬ 
cates  the  sound  view  that  a  country  to  be  properly  defended 
must  have  an  army  as  well  as  a  navy.  It  might  have  been 
added  that  experience  has  directly  shown  that  it  is  quite  as 
impossible  for  an  army  to  make  any  country  perfectly  secure 
against  a  raid.  In  the  oft-quoted  example  the  French  General 
Humbert,  in  his  raid  on  Ireland  with  about  a  thousand  men  in 
1798,  was  able  to  go  on  for  seventeen  days  after  disembarkation, 
and  ‘  entirely  occupied  the  attention  of  all  the  available  troops 
‘  of  a  garrison  of  Ireland  100,000  strong.’  When,  in  1809,  Napoleon 
commanded  Prussia  and  North  Germany  as  completely  as  an 
English  fleet  ever  commanded  the  Channel,  the  raids  of  Schill 
and  others  met  with  at  all  events  temporary  success,  though 
an  army  corps  30,000  strong  was  detached  to  deal  with  them. 
Students  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  are  aware  of  the  raids  led 
by  such  men  as  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Forrest,  and  Mosby,  under  the 
very  guns  of  huge  hostile  armies.  In  the  latest  war  waged,  that 
in  Manchuria  in  1904-5,  the  Russians  carried  out  raids  in  territory 
believed  to  be  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  the  invariably  vic¬ 
torious  Japanese  army.  The  fact  is,  the  raid  is  not  a  decisive 
war  operation.  It  may  cause  inconvenience  and  even  distress, 
principally  to  local  non-combatants,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
dominating  influence  on  the  course  of  hostilities.  It  seems  to 
have  failed  more  often  when  attempted  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
naval  force  than  when  attempted  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  given  up  as  an  operation  of  war  because 
of  its  ultimate  futility  than  because  of  any  certainty  that 
either  armies  or  navies  will  be  able  to  stop  it  promptly. 
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Whenever  our  Navy  becomes  a  subject  of  grave  consideration 
by  the  nation — as  it  has  become  of  late — we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  sea-power  has  its  limits.  All  sailors  who  have  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  seriously  with  the  problems  of  naval  warfare 
have  held  this  view.  The  late  Admiral  Philip  Colomb,  who 
revived  the  temporarily  neglected  study  of  naval  warfare,  held 
the  view  strongly  ;  and  those  who  co-operated  with  him  and  those 
who  succeeded  him  have  invariably  accepted  it,  and  some  of 
them  have  promulgated  it  industriously.  Both  Colomb  and 
these  others  reiterated  with  almost  tedious  frequency  the  dictum 
that,  to  be  properly  defended,  a  country — even  an  island — 
must  have  an  adequate,  mobile,  and  suitably  organised  land 
force  as  well  as  a  navy.  The  very  phraseology  in  which  they 
expressed  their  opinion  has  now  passed  into  common  use,  and  one 
meets  it  again  and  again  in  the  utterances  of  people  who  seem 
to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  it  came.  We 
can  affirm  with  confidence  that  no  naval  officer  who,  amongst 
the  members  of  his  profession,  has  any  reputation  as  a  student 
of  naval  warfare,  has  ever  believed  that  if  our  Fleet  was  big 
enough  the  Army  would  be  unnecessary.  In  a  great  service 
like  the  Navy,  which  numbers  its  officers  by  the  thousand,  it  is 
of  course  possible  that  there  may  be  some — there  cannot  be 
many — who,  having  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  consideration 
of  material  and,  being  adherents  of  the  school  which  believes 
that  the  way  to  command  the  sea  is  to  build  bigger  ships  than 
your  rivals,  think  that  a  fleet  of  monster  warships  and  submarine 
boats  will  enable  a  country  to  dispense  with  an  army.  If  there 
are  any  such  their  opinion  on  the  subject  should  be  rated  at  the 
value  sure  to  be  put  upon  it  in  their  own  Service. 

To  the  apprehension  that  opinions  of  the  kind  dominate  the 
Navy  we  must  attribute  some  part  of  the  misgiving  alluded  to 
on  an  earlier  page.  When  the  misgiving  is  felt  it  has  been 
intensified  by  knowledge  of  the  unprecedented  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  win  approval  for  particular  measures.  Predilection 
for  these  methods,  unfortunately  now  placed  beyond  doubt, 
has  been  deplored  and  resented  throughout  the  Navy.  It  has 
done  more  than  anything  yet  known  to  sow  suspicion  and  de¬ 
stroy  good  feeling  amongst  a  body  of  men  singularly  free  from 
the  vice  of  suspecting  one  another  and  justifiably^claiming 
that  a  spirit  of  unity  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Service  to  which  they  have  the  honour 
to  belong. 
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Art.  IV.— the  naturalist  TRANSITION  IN  FRENCH 
FICTION. 

1.  Hist,  du  Romantisme.  By  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Paris.  1874. 

2.  Romantisme  Frangais.  By  Pierre  Lasserre.  Paris.  1908. 

3.  Le  Roman  Naturaliste.  By  F.  BrunetiI:re.  Paris.  1892. 

4.  Les  Roynanciers  Naturalistes.  By  E.  Zola.  Paris.  1881. 

5.  Theophile  Gautier.  By  Maxime  du  Camp  (Coll,  des  Gr. 

Ecr.  fr.). 

6.  Gustave  Flaubert.  By  Emile  Faguet  (Coll,  des  Gr.  Ecr. 

fr.).  1899. 

^  EORG  Brandes  has  summed  up  the  tendencies  of  the  Ro- 
mantic  school  in  France  under  three  headings.*  The 
movement  was  in  truth  an  amalgamation  of  various  elements, 
human,  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  ajsthetic,  but  the  triple 
thread  which  he  disentangles  from  its  many  and  intricate  windings 
may  serve  as  a  clue  to  some  clear  appreciation  of  its  complex 
course.  It  represented  an  effort  to  give  utterance  to  ethical 
aims  :  that  is  to  say,  it  allied  msthetic  ideals  with  moral — or, 
as  M.  Lasserre,  its  more  recent  critic,  would  assert,  with  im¬ 
moral — ideals.  It  attempted  to  present  a  novel  conception  of 
beauty  liberated  from  the  trammels  of  classicism,  and  expanding 
according  to  an  interior  impulse  beyond  the  constraining 
boundaries  of  formal  convention  :  it  developed  a  new  aesthetic 
ideal.  Finally,  in  a  somewhat  futile  enthusiasm  for  what  they 
were  the  first  to  denominate  local  colour,  the  romantics 
exhibited  in  embryo  a  realistic  ideal,  albeit  for  the  most  part 
their  pursuit  of  material  actuality  remained  a  question  of 
historic  period,  geography,  and  costume.  Further,  they  esta¬ 
blished  the  axiom  that  ‘  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  la  nature  est  dans 
‘  I’art — le  romantisme  devenait  un  retour  k  la  verite,  4  la  vie,’  f 
and  although  each  author’s  works  illustrated  the  principles 
of  the  school  after  his  own  fashion,  emphasising  one  tendency 
and  eliminating  another  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
special  talent,  one  and  all  demonstrated  the  same  cult  for  the 
essential  principle  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  romanticism :  the 
principle  of  individualism. 

The  fierce  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  modes  of  thought, 

*  ‘  The  Romantic  School  in  France.’  G.  Brandes  (translated). 
Heinemaim.  1904. 

t  ‘  Hist,  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.’  Lanson;  Paris.  1805. 
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sentiment,  and  writing  covered  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  literary  revolu¬ 
tion  inaugurated  by  Kousseau  (‘  Rien  dans  le  romantisme  qui 
‘  ne  soit  de  Rousseau.  Rien  dans  Rousseau  qui  ne  soit  roman- 
‘  tique  ’)  and  continued  by  the  first  group  of  autobiographical 
fiction  writers,  Senancour,  Constant,  Chateaubriand,  ‘  had  fil- 
‘  tered  by  every  channel  of  literature  and  art  to  the  very  core 
‘  of  French  social  life.’  *  During  the  thirties,  its  period  of 
popularisation,  romanticism  achieved  the  conquest  of  young 
France.  With  its  search  after  extremes,  its  apotheosis  of  pas¬ 
sion,  its  exuberant  rhetoric,  ‘  ses  personnages  plus  grands  que 
‘  nature,  ses  passions  gigantesques,  son  lyrisme  effrene,’  t  the 
romantic  novel  had  at  once  reached  the  apogee  of  its  fame,  and 
had  entered  upon  the  phase  which,  in  all  such  literary  erup¬ 
tions,  preludes  the  disintegration  of  a  school  of  strongly  dif¬ 
ferentiated  aesthetic  taste.  The  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  as,  after 
another  mode,  the  earlier  works  of  George  Sand,  incorporated 
the  moral  ideal  of  revolutionary  humanitarianism.  Both  allied 
their  art  to  the  task  of  an  ethical  propaganda.  If  with  Hugo 
the  moral  purpose  of  the  great  spiritual  and  social  mutineer 
was  but  one  of  the  ingredients  fused  in  the  crucible  of  the  great 
artist ;  if  the  aesthetic  instincts  of  his  genius  determined  the 
mould  and  manner  of  its  expression,  it  was  still  the  idea  which 
gave  impulse  and  impetus  to  his  stormy  and  valedictory  com¬ 
positions.  If  an  innate  gift  for  depiction  of  situations,  a  wide 
imaginative  range,  a  power  unsurpassed,  of  fluent  narration, 
belonged  to  George  Sand,  the  dominant  motive  of  her  novels 
was  still  an  aggressive  advocacy  of  views  and  opinions,  accen¬ 
tuated  by  a  keen  desire  to  vindicate  the  actions  and  conduct 
of  her  own  private  life.  Hugo’s  sombre  moyen-dge  melodrama 
of  ‘Notre-Dame  de  Paris  ’  (1831)  may  be  taken  as  a  livre-type, 
exemplifying  the  objective,  descriptive,  historical,  and  pic¬ 
torial  bent  of  the  creed  in  its  emancipation  from  the  lifeless 
formalisms  of  classicism ;  and  George  Sand’s  ‘  Lelia  ’  (1833) 
exhibited  in  its  florid  idealism,  didactic  sentiment,  as  also  in 
its  attempts  at  psychological  analysis,  the  subjective  trends  of 
romantic  emotionalism  :  ‘  I’erotisme  m^taphysique  dechaine  ’ 
of  Rousseau  and  his  first  disciples.  Both  asseverated  with 
all  the  force  of  their  genius  the  rights  of  the  individual  in 
iterature  as  in  life,  and  gave  the  seal  of  their  assent  to  the 
convention  of  revolt  which  the  Cenacle  had  substituted  for  the 
convention  of  authority. 

Theophile  Gautier,  the  artist  genius  condemned  to  a  lifetime 
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of  journalistic  criticism,  has  painted,  with  the  colours  of  Bengal 
fires,  a  picture  of  the  final  years  of  combat.  His  biographical 
studies,  a  broken  and  fragmentary  roll-call  of  comrades  and 
friends,  are  an  illuminating  record  of  the  fermentation  of  that 
spirit  of  belligerent  fanaticism  in  whose  effervescence  the 
imminent  decadence  of  romanticism  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
One  by  one  he  sketches  ‘  les  Jeunes  ’  of  his  day  in  those  brief 
years  when  romantic  enthusiasms  flamed  to  extinction.  And, 
reading,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  voice  of  one  who  is  himself  a 
precursor  of  new  doctrines,  as  with  a  clear-sightedness  no  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  elect  leader  could  wholly  obscure  he  depicts  the 
little  band  of  companions-in-arms.  The  scene  lives  as  his  pen 
touches  the  pages  where  figures  move  and  breathe  in  a  little 
world  apart  of  folly  and  youth — youth  was  at  its  best  and 
its  worst,  with  all  its  virtues  and  defects,  its  weakness, 
vanity,  affectation,  its  maladies  and  infatuations,  its  bravado, 
charm,  and  all-atoning  grace.  There  was  ‘  le  bon  ’  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  the  Euphorion  of  romanticism,*  ‘  plus  Fran5ai3 
‘  qu’aucun  de  nous,’  flitting  through  the  Paris  streets,  a  fantastic 
dreamer,  who,  amongst  companions  engaged  in  a  hot  chase 
for  notoriety,  pursued  anonymity  with  a  kindred  exaggeration. 
‘  II  semblait  prendre  plaisir  a  s’absenter  de  lui-meme,’  so  Gautier 
sums  up  the  extravagant  altruism  of  the  friend  whose  life  was 
to  end  in  the  squalid  tragedy — a  raven  his  porte-malheur — of  a 
solitary  street-suicide.  There  was  Alfred  de  Vigny,  ‘who  died 
‘  of  grief,  taking  for  pretext  a  disease  of  the  heart.’  There  was 
black-bearded  Petrus  Borel  (for  pseudonym  le  Lycanthrope), 
with  talents  destined  to  remain  to  the  end  the  immature 
talents  of  early  youth ;  ‘  Jehan  du  Seigneur,’  in  fancy  dress  of 
velvet  and  taffeta,  his  pink  and  white  complexion  of  incurably 
good  health  despairingly  at  variance  with  his  Byronic  pose ; 
Jules  Vabre,  playing  at  Robinson  Crusoe  in  a  cellar,  rue 
Fontaine-au-Roi,  starving  betimes,  but  finally,  strange  consum¬ 
mation,  when  youth’s  wheel  was  broken  at  the  cistern  and  the 
grasshopper  had  become  a  burden  to  the  romantic  ideal, 
reappearing  in  clerical  semblance  as  founder  of  a  pensionnat. 
C^lestin  Nanteuil,  represented  ‘  le  jeune  homme  moyen-age,’  and 
to  him  belonged  a  few  years  later  the  famous  sentence  ‘  il  n’y 
‘a  plus  de  jeunesse.’  Those,  and  many  another  votary  of 
Wertherism,  young  writers  to  whom  Vigny’s  Chattervon  stood 
for  a  symbol  and  an  ensign,  constituted  the  romantic  fraternity. 

It  was  a  brotherhood  in  which  individualism — the  romantic’s 
keynote — was  more  manifest  in  each  man’s  violent  attempt  to 
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differ  from  his  neighbours  than  in  any  spontaneous  impulse  to 
express  himself.  Plunged  into  an  atmosphere  reeking  with 
morbid  contagions  and  healthless  emotionalism,  saturated  with 
nervous  sensationalism,  they  drank  their  wine,  k  la  Byron, 
from  a  skull  at  le  Petit  Moulin  Rouge,  wholly  oblivious  that  an 
attitude  of  continual  antagonism,  a  perpetual  defiance  of  the 
world’s  opinion,  implies  nearly  as  great  a  regard  for  its  judge¬ 
ment  as  the  attitude  they  reprobated  of  subjection  to  its  laws. 
Translated  thus  from  a  literary  into  a  living  ideal,  the  rank  and 
file  of  les  Jeunes-France  does  much,  it  must  be  allowed,  to 
justify  M.  Lasserre’s  indictment :  ‘  le  romantisme  est  la  de- 
‘  composition  de  I’art,  parce  qu’il  est  la  decomposition  de 
‘  I’homme.  .  .  .  Victor  Hugo,  G.  Sand,  jusqu’au  bon  Dumas, 
‘  sont  entraines  dans  ce  mouvement  et  ajoutent  a  la  maladie 
‘  toute  la  puissance  de  leur  sante.’ 

M.  Lasserrc  is,  however,  a  critic  with  a  cause.  He  resents, 
one  conjectures,  all  efforts  to  supplement  the  divine  ordin¬ 
ances,  social  and  moral,  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  an  institutional 
religion.  He  is  loth  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  practice 
and  precepts  of  that  religion  have  so  far  failed  to  regenerate 
mankind.  He  ignores,  in  his  attack  upon  the  pioneers  of  roman¬ 
ticism,  upon  Rousseau  and  all  who  are  Rousseau’s,  those 
spiritual  and  physical  conditions  which  appealed  for  some  fresh 
gospel  of  redemption,  and  he  denounces  the  romantics  as 
revolutionists  without  indicating  the  environing  evils  which 
clamoured  for  reform.  Moreover,  he  curiously  overrates  the 
influence  of  the  individual  authors  he  arraigns,  laying  but  slight 
stress  upon  the  fact  Brandes  has  so  explicitly  demonstrated, 
that  the  part  played  by  writers  in  the  world’s  life  is  more  often 
representative  than  creative  of  the  moral  type  appertaining  to 
their  epoch. 

Howsoever  this  may  be,  contemporary  influences  were  at 
work  undermining  from  within  as  from  without  the  strong¬ 
holds  captured  by  Hugo  and  his  disciples.  In  1867,  after  at¬ 
tending  a  representation  of  ‘  Hernani,’  whose^  first  performance 
(1830)  had  been  the  battle-scene  of  such  furious  partisanship, 
Gautier  wrote  that  indifference  had  finally  supervened  upon 
the  struggle  for  ascendency :  ‘  II  n’y  avait  plus  d’antagonisrae 
‘  classique  et  romantique.’  Meanwhile,  in  the  intervening 
years,  a  more  insidious  antagonism  had  arisen,  a  rival  far  more 
formidable  than  any  ancient  enemy  had  entered  the  lists  of 
popular  favour.  ‘  Les  enfants  plus  ou  moins  revoltes  du  roman- 
‘  tisme  ’ — the  naturalists,  were,  some  consciously,  others  un¬ 
consciously,  whetting  their  pens,  from  the  thirties  onwards, 
for  a  new  literary  campaign.  The  enfranchisement  of  art,  the 
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relaxation  of  rules  and  of  form,  accomplished  by  the  propaganda 
of  the  new  aesthetic  ideal,  was  to  bear  fruit  of  many  kinds. 

From  the  very  start  there  had  been  a  spirit  of  disruption 
active  among  the  adherents  of  romanticism.  Merimee  published 
his  ‘  Charles  IX.’  (1829)  of  which  M.  Lanson  writes :  ‘  II  n’y  a  pas 
‘  de  realisme  plus  expressif  que  certaines  parties  de  la  Chronique 
‘  de  Charles  IX.’ ;  Balzac’s  ‘  Comedie  Humaine  ’  dated  from  the 
same  year  (1829) ;  Stendhal’s  (Henri  Beyle)  ‘  Le  Rouge  et  le 
‘  Noir  ’  appeared  1831.  And  in  M.  Zola’s  opinion  ‘  Stendhal,  le 
‘  romancier  le  moins  lu,  le  plus  admire  et  le  plus  nie  sur 
‘  parole,’  with  Balzac,  determined  the  evolution  of  the  naturalist 
school.  Balzac  and  Stendhal  had  entered  upon  their  literary 
career  under  the  auspices  of  the  ascendant  genius  of  roman¬ 
ticism,  both  followed  a  track  that  led  to  far  other  goals  of  art ; 
‘  Stendhal  ne  s’en  est  separe  que  plus  tard,  lorsque  le  coup  de 
‘folie  lyrique  des  grands  pontes  de  I’epoque  a  definitivement 
‘triomph^.’  Balzac  evinced  an  even  more  curious  strain  of 
susceptibility  to  the  appeal  of  romanticism.  As  critic,  if  not 
as  author,  he  responded  to  the  diverse  influences  of  Walter 
Scott  and  George  Sand.  ‘  Toutes  les  oeuvres  de  Walter  Scott, 
he  wrote  in  1838,  ‘  ont  un  merite  particulier,  mais  le  genie  est 
‘  partout.’  Stranger  still  was  his  acceptance  of  Sand’s  ‘  Indiana  ’ 
(published  in  1832),  with  all  its  morbid  sentimentality  and 
sensational  idealism,  as  ‘  une  reaction  de  la  verite  centre  le 
‘  fantastique  ’ ;  and  strangest  of  all  his  predilection,  expressed 
at  an  earlier  date,  for  the  dramatic  representation  of  remote 
ages.  Modern  themes,  he  states,  are  in  his  opinion  less  poeti¬ 
cally  adaptable  than  antique,  ‘  ajoute  a  cela  la  difl&culte  de 
‘  rendre  un  modeme  interessant.’  *  And  if  his  critical  tastes 
were  biased,  his  literary  practice  displays  like  incongruities, 

‘  la  moitid  de  son  oeuvre  appartient  au  bas  romantisme,  par 
‘  les  invraisemblables  ou  insipides  fictions  qu’il  developpe 
‘  serieusement  ou  tragiquement,’  f  while  his  extravagant  and 
Titanic  illusions,  visions  of  the  ship  of  fortune  laden  with 
Arabian  riches,  his  dreams  of  immense  and  golden  harvests,  his 
consultations  of  occult  science,  liis  mystical  tendencies  exhibited 
in  ‘  Le  Peau  de  Chagrin,’  ‘  Louis  Lambert  ’  and  ‘  Seraphita,’ 
his  manias  for  social  aggrandisement,  his  volcanic  temperament, 
combine  to  render  the  figure  of  the  great  realist  in  fiction  the 
supreme  example  of  the  romantic  in  life. 

The  balance  wavered  no  less  with  Stendhal.  A  work  of 
fiction  is  rarely  homogeneous  in  quality,  and  the  novels  of  the 
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inventor  of  psychological  analysis  as  the  basis  of  fiction  are  a 
singular  combination  of  opposite  elements.  The  ‘  Chartreuse  de 
‘  Parme  ’  places  M.  Zola  ‘  en  plein  Walter  Scott.’  The  celebrated 
analytical  study  of  character,  ‘  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,’  despite 
all  the  absurdities  of  a  plot  where  two  women  of  birth  and 
beauty  fall  victims  to  the  peasant-born  Julien,  tutor  and  secre¬ 
tary,  whose  attempt  to  assassinate  the  one  out  of  his  reluctant 
love  for  the  other  results  in  his  own  execution,  mourned  by 
both,  is  a  masterpiece  of  exactitude  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
human  well-springs  of  action  and  moods.  In  the  delineation  of 
his  personages  Stendhal  had  indeed  adopted  a  definition  in 
theory  if  not  entirely  in  practice  which  the  most  extreme  de¬ 
votees  of  later  naturalistic  schools  could  but  endorse :  ‘  Un 
‘  roman,  c’est  un  miroir  qu’on  promdne  le  long  d’un  chemin.’  * 
At  the  same  time  he  is  at  pains  to  assure  his  readers  that  he  has 
never  visited  Besan5on,  where  he  localises  some  of  his  principal 
events,  and  that  Verri^re,  again  the  background  of  various 
episodes,  is  a  place  of  pure  invention. 

At  the  era  of  Hugo’s  triumph  the  works  of  Balzac  had  but 
small  success,  and  Stendhal’s  novels  only  reached  a  narrow 
circle  of  cultivated  readers.  Nevertheless,  the  cross-currents 
indicated  by  the  publication  of  ‘  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,’  and  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  ‘  ComMie  Humaine,’  bore  their  testimony 
to  a  change  of  tide.  The  foes  of  romanticism  were  of  its  own 
household.  Musset,  the  greatest  of  its  renegade  sons,  the  will- 
o’-the-wisp  whose  lyric  genius  flamed  to  extinction  in  the  marsh¬ 
lands  and  morasses  of  life,  proclaimed  his  early  emancipation 
from  the  Cenacle.  His  literary  development  was,  however,  a 
retrograde  movement.  It  evidenced  not  the  germination  of 
naturalist  methods  under  the  parent  shelter  of  romanticism, 
but  the  reaction  of  an  sesthetic  taste  outraged  by  the  rank 
growths,  the  affectations  and  grotesquely  inflated  sentimentali¬ 
ties  of  literature  in  league  with  reform.  With  his  wit,  his  fas¬ 
tidious  recoil  from  both  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  bourgeois 
world,  ‘  le  radieux  libertin,’  as  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  christened 
him,  in  his  contes  and  muvelles  drew  only  a  delicately  tinted 
gossamer  tliread  of  idealistic  emotion  from  the  coarser  web 
in  which  romance  costumed  its  prose  passions.  With  an  equal 
abhorrence  for  the  overloaded  colouring  as  for  the  superfluous 
adjective  and  forced  diction  of  the  school  he  decried  t  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  ultra-sensitive  in  a  narrowly  restricted  circle,  held 
themselves  aloof  from  the  humanitarianism  of  eloquent  demo¬ 
cracy  :  ‘  On  dit  que  I’humanite  marche,’  his  exclamation 
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characterises  his  attitude  towards  the  men  of  progress,  ‘  c’est 
‘  possible,  mais,  bon  Dieu,  dans  quoi  1  ’ 

On  a  far  different  plane.  Prosper  Merimee’s  defection  was 
likewise  in  some  sort  a  reaction  towards  the  paths  of  a  re¬ 
modelled  classicism.  Eschewing  utterly  the  methods  of  ro¬ 
mantic  individualism,  Merimee  (in  Balzac’s  anagram  M.  Premier 
Prose)  followed  a  new  track,  leading  eventually  to  the  self- 
effacement  of  Gustave  Flaubert’s  aspiration :  ‘  I’artiste  doit 
‘  s’arranger  de  fa5on  k  faire  croire  k  la  posterite  qu’il  n’a  pas 
‘  vecu.’  As  the  narrator  of  his  stories,  it  is  true,  Merimee  is 
present  in  his  works,  but  it  is  as  narrator  only  that  his 
personality  is  allowed  to  appear.  In  the  fiction  of  romance 
the  author’s  feelings  are  inscribed  between  the  lines  on  every 
page ;  Merimee  withdraws  his  sympathies  wholly  from  view : 
‘  il  se  repand  autour  de  son  sujet,  mais  le  recit  lui-meme  est 
‘  impersonnel.  Lisez  ses  chefs-d’oeuvre — Merimee  s’efface — 
‘  Personne  ne  s’est,  en  notre  temps,  plus  rapproche  que  lui 
‘  du  realisme  classique.’  Not  one  of  the  later  novelists  whom 
Alphonse  Daudet  first  ridiculed,  then  imitated,  under  the  sobri¬ 
quet  of  ‘les  Impassibles,’ *  could  outvie  the  tone  of  resolute 
aloofness  Merimee  adopted,  the  rigid  suppression  of  sentiment 
he  affected,  with  regard  to  the  sorrows,  sins,  calamities,  and 
joys  of  the  fictitious  personages  of  his  creation.  If,  however, 
he  renounced  the  utterance  of  personal  emotion  dear  to  the 
romantic,  one  link  bound  him  to  a  school  which  revelled  in  orgies 
of  imaginative  horror.  Barbey  d’Aurevilly’s  inventions  could 
not  exceed  in  extravagance  and  savagery  the  abnormal  themes 
Merimee  with  his  moral  neutrality,  his  anti-romantic  scepti¬ 
cism,  his  pose  of  a  cold,  sober-minded,  accomplished  man  of 
the  world,  elected  for  treatment.  And  the  steel-wrought  pre¬ 
cision  of  his  diction,  the  incisive  brevity  of  his  narrative,  the 
studied  accuracy  of  detail,  enhance  the  outlined  effect  of  primi¬ 
tive  brutalities  d’Aurevilly  and  his  fellows  would  have  overlaid 
with  theatrical  pictorialism. 

With  Musset,  with  Merimee,  fiction  disengaged  itself  from 
any  alliance  with  the  ethical  and  humanitarian  aims  which 
dominated  the  roman  d  these  of  Hugo  and  Sand,  whose  art  had 
fallen  into  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  path  of  every 
writer  with  a  mission.  The  moral  enthusiasms  which  subordinated 
art  to  purposes  outside  the  province  of  art  were  finally  repudiated. 
Yet,  in  their  severance  from  romanticism,  both  Merimee  and 
Musset,  in  spite  of  accidental  resemblances — imitations  to  be 
detected  in  the  works  of  later  novelists — stand  not  as  links  in 
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the  chain  connecting  the’era  of  romance  with  the  era  of  realism, 
but  as  isolated  free-lances  of  literature. 

1. 

It  is  in  the  works  of  the  most  ardent  of  Hugo’s  idolaters, 
Theophile  Gautier,  that  M.  Lanson  finds  the  pivot  on  which 
French  literature  turned  towards  naturalism  :  ‘  C’est  sur  Gautier 
‘  en  quelque  sorte  que  pivote  notre  litterature  pour  se  retourner 
‘  du  romantisme  vers  le  naturalisme.’  It  was  assuredly  in  his 
works  that  the  old  leaven  of  romance  held  its  own  despite  the 
modifications  of  modern  innovations.  The  links  were  strong 
that  bound  him  to  his  literary  past,  inherited  instincts  and 
inclinations  attached  him  as  by  ties  of  blood-relationship  to  the 
race  of  the  romantics.  Themes  congenial  to  the  romantic 
remain  the  chosen  subject-matter  of  his  narratives ;  his  pic- 
torialism,  if  it  discarded  the  gothic  stage  scenery  of  medisevalism, 
is  as  vividly  coloured,  his  personal  sympathies  as  sharply 
accentuated,  as  in-  the  writings  of  any  member  of  the  old  con¬ 
fraternity.  Hoffmann’s  fantasies  touched  no  wilder  vein  than 
Gautier  in  the  sensational  supernaturalism  of  ‘  La  Morte 
‘  Amoureuse,’  *  or  in  such  grotesques  as  ‘  Onuphrius.’  f  Here, 
as  the  lover  hastens  to  the  house  where  his  mistress  awaits  him, 
obstacles  intervene  with  the  persistence  of  a  nightmare,  and 
soon  Gautier’s  burlesque  fringes  upon  the  sinister  terrors  of  mad¬ 
ness.  The  voices  of  the  clocks  all  strike :  ‘  un  tutti  de  cloches,’  their 
faces  seem  to  bend  over  the  roadway,  .curious  and  malevolent, 
while  trapped  in  the  narrow  lane  betweifci  two  monstrous,  slow¬ 
paced  haycarts,  his  horse  and  he  plod  heavily  between  thick, 
impenetrable  hedges.  Liater,  retracing  th^same  road  with 
equal  incentive  to  speed,  he  has  passed  the  verge  of  sanity.  To 
his  fancy  (the  imagination  has  the  reality  of  nightmare  illusions) 
each  piece  of  the  road  he  has  ridden  over  lies — the  devil’s  hands 
placing  it  there — in  front  of  him  again.  ‘  lia  belle  Jenny,’ 
with  its  total  disregard  to  the  faintest  approximation  to 
truth  of  scene  or  possibility  of  incident,  again  is  the  pure 
melodrama  of  modern  romance.  At  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Margaret’s,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  kidnappers  of  strange 
mien  carry  out  their  lawless  designs  in  broad  daylight  upon 
the  person  of  Sir  Benedict  Arundell ;  and  Amabel  Vyvyan,  a 
denizen  of  ‘  une  elegante  maison  du  West  End,’  is  left  a  mourning 
bride  at  the  church  door,  while  the  bridegroom  is  conveyed  by 
his  captors  through  subterraneous  passages  on  board  the  boat 
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which  waits  at  the  river  landing-place.*  ‘  Spirite,’  one  of 
the  most  singular  achievements  of  Gautier’s  imaginative 
invention,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  modern  legend  of  occultism 
in  its  story  of  a  love  which  surmounts  triumphantly  the 
barrier  dividing  life  and  death.  Fortunio  t  rivals  Musset’s 
‘  Rolla  ’  in  its  Byronic  exaggeration,  the  tinsel  splendours  of 
uncounted  wealth,  and  the  childish  ostentation  of  an  impro¬ 
priety  and  immorality  intended  to  exasperate  the  bourgeois. 

‘  Un  Nid  de  Rossignols,’  a  flawless  miniature  masterpiece  of 
grace  and  charm,  belongs  no  less  to  the  region  of  romantic  fantasy, 
to  the  world  Watteau  painted,  a  playground  of  counterfeited 
nature,  the  ‘  scene  agreste  au  rideau  vert  ’  of  a  sunlit  Arcadia 
of  green  shade  and  soft  air,  with  all  the  glamour  of  decorative 
loveliness,  and  all  the  muted  sadness  of  a  far-olT  passing  bell 
telling  that  somewhere,  beyond  and  behind,  stretches  the  great 
cemetery  of  life’s  hopes.  In  ‘  L’Enfant  aux  Souliers  de 
‘  Pain  ’  I  his  art,  at  once  so  brilliant  and  so  light  of  touch, 
achieves  all  that  Hans  Andersen  ever  attempted,  and  flashes 
into  a  perfection  belonging  to  the.--dreaint--M  land  where  art 
is  art  alone,  detached,  isolated  from  all  alien  elements. 

The  longest  of  his  works,  ‘  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse,’  appertains 
to  the  Walter  Scott  idealism  of  ‘  les  jeunes  hommes  moyen-age,’ 
whom,  as  an  olive-faced  youth  of  eighteen,  Gautier  led  to  battle, 
costumed  in  character,  to  vindicate  the  glories  of  the  poet  of 
‘Hernani,’  and  with  whom  he  consorted  at  le  Petit  Moulin 
Rouge,  where — the  phrase  is  Nerval’s — ‘  les  filles  manquaient,’ 
because  (to  each  his  Lajira  and  his  Beatrice)  ‘  en  ce  temps-lk  il 
‘y  avait  encore  des  ar^urs.’  Even  the  blameless  heroine,  the 
hero  without  reproach,  figure  in  what  Gautier’s  preface  described 
as  a  ‘  vieux  reve  pWfeque  oublie,’  when  he  drew  from  its  dust  the 
unfinished  sketch  on  which,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he 
founded  his  Louis  XIII.  novel  of  adventure :  ‘  Ce  livre  dont 
‘I’id^e  est  si  ancienne,  que,  pour  la  retrouver,  nous  avons  ete 
‘  obligd  de  faire  dans  notre  memoire  ce  travail  auquel  on  se 
‘livre  parmi  de  vieux  papiers  a  la  recherche  d’un  document 
‘  perdu. ’§  Yet  even  here,  as  in  his  preposterous  and  fantastic 
inventions,  a  latent  naturalism  lurks.  There  is  a  certain  change 
of  tone  and  attitude,  a  new  acceptance  of  facts  noted  and  critic¬ 
ally  apprehended,  betrayed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  has  not  retired  from  the  stage,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
novelist  to  come,  but  he  is  no  longer  the  centre  of  his  own  obser¬ 
vation  ;  he  has  begun  to  watch  his  fellow-players.  A  distinct 
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leaning  is  manifest  towards  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
non-heroic  elements  of  human  character;  his  extravaganzas 
are  the  intentional  grotesques  of  an  author  at  play  with  his 
puppet-show  of  life,  and,  above  all,  Gautier  is  never,  whatever 
he  may  expect  his  reader  to  be,  the  dupe  of  his  unrealities : 

‘  La  transition  entre  I’age  romantique  et  Tage  realiste  consiste 
precisement  en  ceci  que  parmi  les  derniers  venus  du  romantisme 
ceux  qui  n'etaient  pas  de  simples  esprits  a  la  suite  ont  conserve  tous 
les  gouts  romantiques,  sauf  fe  besoin  d’echapper  au  reel.  .  .  .  En 
effet,  les  Gautier  et  les  Leconte  de  I’lsle  n’ont  que  I’enveloppe,  en 
quelque  sorte,  du  romantisme  .  .  .  le  fond,  plus  ou  moins,  leur 
en  echappe.’ 

M.  Faguet,  continuing  his  analysis  of  the  literary  movement 
of  the  fifties,  indicates  the  alternatives  adopted  by  the  romantics 
of  the  day.  The  basis  of  romanticism  lay  in  its  attempt  to 
substitute  an  imaginative  ideal  for  the  facts  of  life ;  in  men’s 
attempt  to  evade  reality  and  re-create  creation  each  after  a 
pattern  of  his  own  invention.  Gautier  represents,  in  his 
eyes,  the  intermediate  stage,  when  men  with  dual  tendencies 
dominating  their  art  strove  either  to  clothe  a  reality  they  no 
longer  dissimulated  with  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  romantic 
diction,  style,  and  descriptive  colour,  or  found  a  vent  for  the 
survival  of  their  romanticism  in  themes  so  remote  from  ex¬ 
perience — Gautier  in  ‘  Le  Roman  de  la  Momie,’  Flaubert  in 
‘  Salammbo  ’ — that  whatever  show  of  reality  the  treatment  of 
them  exhibited  bore  the  very  shape  and  semblance  of  romance. 

The  scene  in  ‘  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse,’  where  his  travelling 
companions,  the  comedians  of  the  little  troup,  discover  the  body 
of  the  Matamore,  frozen  in  the  night,  is  an  instance  of  the 
compromise  Gautier  effected  and  the  fashion  after  which  he 
attained,  in  his  own  phrase,  if  ‘  not  life,  the  impression  of  it  ’ : 

Sigognac,  ‘  qui  avait  la  vue  per»;ante,  crut  demfiler  travers 
I’ombre,  au  pied  d’uii  arbre,  une  figure  d’aspect  fantasmatique, 
etrangement  roide  et  sinistrement  immobile.  .  .  ,  C’etait  bien,  en 
effet,  le  pauvre  Matamore.  Sou  dos  s’appuyait  contre  I’arbre  et  ses 
longues  jambes  etendues  sur  le  sol  disparaissaient  ^  demi  sous 
I’amoncellement  de  la  neige.  Son  immense  rapiere,  qu’il  ne  quittat 
jamais,  faisait  avec  sou  buste  un  angle  bizarre,  et  qui  eut  ete  risible 
en  toute  autre  circoustance.  .  .  .  Blazius  dirigea  le  rayon  de  la 
lanterne  sur  le  visage  .  .  .  le  masque  ainsi  eclaire,  n’offrait  plus 
les  couleurs  de  la  vie.  II  etait  d’un  blanc  de  cire.  Le  nez  pince 
aux  ailes  par  les  doigts  noueux  de  la  mort  luisait  comme  un  os  de 
seiche  ;  la  peau  se  tendait  sur  les  tempos.  Des  flocons  de  neige 
s’etaient  arretes  aux  sourcils  et  aux  cils,  et  les  yeux  dilates  regardaieut 
comme  deux  yeux  de  verre.  A  cliaque  bout  des  moustaches  scin- 
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tillait  un  gla9on  dont  le  poids  lea  faisait  courber.  ...  et  la  tete  de 
mort  aculptee  par  la  maigreur  apparaiasait  dej4  a  travera  ce  viaage 
pale,  oii  rhabitude  dea  griraacea  avait  creuae  dea  plia  horriblement 
comiquca,  que  le  cadavre  meme  coiiservait.  .  .  .  “  Done  il  eat  mort !  ” 
fit  le  Scapin,  avec  une  intonation  de  aurpriae  douloureuae  en  ae 
penchant  sur  le  viaage  du  cadavre.  “  Tr^a-mort,  on  ne  pent  plua 
mort,  a’i)  y  a  dea  degres  en  cet  etat,  car  il  ajoute  au  froid  du  trepaa 
le  froid  de  la  gelee,”  repondit  le  Pedant.  .  . 

‘  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,’  over  whose  pages  Gautier’s  genius 
scintillates  like  a  firefly  over  a  refuse  heap,  even  more  essentially 
declares  itself  a  work  dictated  by  dual  impulses.  As  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  intellectual  attitude  it  indicates  the  naturalistic 
leaning  no  romanticism  of  plot  or  incident  could  obscure.  It 
justifies  the  genealogical  table  d’Aurevilly  has  drawn  up,  with 
the  assurance  which  characterises  the  brilliant  appreciations 
and  diatribes  he  regarded  as  criticism,  where  Daudet’s  ‘livre 
‘  de  col6re  et  de  piti6,’  ‘  Jack,’  is  inscribed  in  the  line  of  direct 
descent  from  the  author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  ’ :  ‘  Il 
‘[Daudet]  dit  Flaubert  son  maitre,  et  malheureusement  il  est 
‘  trop  son  maitre.  Or  Flaubert  vient  de  Gautier,  qui  vient 
‘lui-meme  de  Goethe.’  And  it  may  be  added  that  if  a 
novelist’s  importance  be  gauged  by  his  influence  (‘  e’est  le 
‘  temps  qui  classe  les  hommes,  et  il  les  classe  selon  I’influence 
‘  qu’ils  ont  sur  I’avenir  ’) ;  if,  that  is,  the  importance  of  a  link 
be  measured  not  by  its  size,  but  by  that  of  the  fragments  of  the 
chain  it  holds  together,  Gautier’s  claim  to  consideration  is,  as 
M.  Lanson  points  out,  great  indeed. 

An  artist  by  temperament,  by  an  impassioned  devotion  to 
beauty  in  and  for  itself,  discarding,  as  completely  as  Merimee, 
the  humanitarian  standpoint  in  the  region  of  art :  ‘  la  Muse  est 
‘  jalouse,  il  lui  repugne  d’entrer  au  service  d’une  idw,’  Gautier 
drew  from  the  romantic’s  aesthetic  idealism  a  creed  and  a  code 
of  his  own,  formulating  the  axiom  from  which  constant  mis¬ 
application  has  taken  the  edge  of  truth :  ‘  I’art  pour  I’art.’ 
This  principle,  perpetuated  in  later  naturalism,  of  the  total 
independence  of  art,  its  consignment  to  a  plane  where  the 
commandments,  the  standards  that  regulate  non-sesthetic 
levels  are  superseded,  was,  however,  by  no  means  accepted, 
except  theoretically,  by  its  originator.  Gautier,  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  imitated  to  the  life  the  very  procedures  he  denounced, 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  other  doctrinaires,  utilised  his  art  for 
the  propaganda  of  his  opinions,  outrivalling  not  seldom  the 
most  aggressive  achievements  of  humanitarian  and  moralist  in 
the  roman  d  th^e  of  Hugo  and  Sand.  The  difference  lay  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  the  doctrines  are  inverted. 
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He  followed  in  truth  the  mood  of  the  moment.  ‘  Ce  qui  m’a 
‘  toujours  fait  du  tort  ce  sont  mes  paroles  ’  might  well  be  said 
of  a  man  under  whose  gratuitous  assertions  of  licence,  forced 
upon  his  readers  in  season  and  out,  there  lay  a  keen  appreciation 
of  other  ideals  than  those  avowed.  ‘  Cet  homme  ’ — in  one  of 
his  Contes  Gautier  is  describing  the  feelings  with  which  the 
unscrupulous  libertine  of  the  plot  listens,  in  the  light  of  his  own 
past,  to  the  young  hero’s  love-story — ‘  cet  homme  comprit  que 
I  ‘  lui,  le  rou6,  Fuse,  le  blase,  n’avait  jamais  vecu.  De  la  femme 
|i‘il  ne  connaissait  que  le  spectre,  de  I’amour  que  I’ombre,  et  il 
/  ‘  se  sentit  pris  d’une  amcre  tristesse  en  ecoutant  les  strophes 
I  ‘  ddsordonnees  de  cet  hymne  de  passion.’  *  And  one  may 
conjecture,  reading  M.  Du  Camp’s  biography,  that  Gautier  is  an 
instance,  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with,  of  a  man  of  far 
simpler  nature  than  he  would  have  us  believe,  with,  despite  all 
irregularities  of  conduct,  a  strong  strain  of  honest  affections,  a 
genuine  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  ties  he  contracted,  and, 
incongruous  as  it  may  sound,  homely  domestic  instincts,  curiously 
at  variance  with  the  reputation  his  life  and  authorship  justly 
won  for  him. 

In  ‘  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,’  where  both  theme  and  treat¬ 
ment  outrage  every  clean-handed  aesthetic  standard,  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  romanticism  which  made  fiction  a  medium 
of  personal  expression  is  openly  displayed.f  Animated  by  a 
spirit  of  youthful  bravado  and  childish  perversity,  he  preludes 
and  intersperses  his  narrative  with  pronouncements  of  erotic 
principles  far  removed  in  their  self-conscious  dogmatism  from 
the  free  and  sane  atmosphere  of  the  paganism  he  loudly  pro¬ 
fessed  :  ‘  Je  suis  un  homme  des  temps  homeriques  ;  le  monde 
‘  on  je  vis  n’est  pas  le  mien  ’  (after  the  manner  of  the  romantic, 
Gautier  portrays  himself  under  the  lineaments  of  Albert  J) — 
‘  le  CJhrist  n’est  pas  venu  pour  moi ;  je  suis  aussi  paien  qu’Alci- 
‘  biade  et  Phidias  .  .  .  mon  corps  rebelle  ne  veut  point  recon- 
‘  naitre  la  supremacie  de  Fame.  Je  trouve  la  terre  aussi  belle 
‘  que  le  ciel,  et  je  pense  que  la  correction  de  la  forme  est  la  vertu,’ 
and  he  continues  for  many  pages  a  lyric  outburst  belonging  to 
the  George  Sand  period  when  rhetoric  was  accepted  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  reason,  and  rhythmical  sentences  were  allowed  to  cover 
an  intellectual  blank. 

Nor  do  the  romantic  qualities  of  the  work  end  with  the  intrusion 


*  Les  roues  innocents. 

f  Lanson’s  statement  that  Gautier  marks  ‘  le  commencement 
de  la  litt^rature  impersonnelle  '  is  not  borne  out  in  his  earlier  works. 
J  Brandes,  ‘  Romantic  School :  Th.  Gautier.’ 
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of  the  personal  element.  The  story  itself  makes  no  least  pretence 
at  any  similitude  to  life,  whether  in  plot  or  in  character. 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  goes  forth  like  any  fabulous  Marchen — 
princess,  habited  as  a  Rosalind,  to  seek  her  adventures  in  the 
wide  world.  She  rides  the  fiery  horse  of  ballad  and  legend, 
and  the  little  foot-page  is  not  wanting  to  complete  the  picture. 
And  yet,  under  the  cloak  of  all  the  superficial  extravagances, 
a  new  spirit  lives  and  breathes.  The  hero,  although  an  idealist 
in  search  of  an  ideal,  is  not  a  hero.  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin, 
although  she  rides  upon  a  quest  of  fortune,  is  emphatically  not 
a  heroine.  And  the  object  of  her  quest  is — for  her  ambition  is 
unbounded — the  knowledge  of  realities.  The  world  has  con¬ 
spired  to  screen  actuality  from  the  eyes  of  women  ;  life  hides 
itself  from  their  inquisition  until  they  are  irrevocably  entangled 
in  its  net.  Man  and  the  love  of  men,  stripped  of  conventional 
presentment,  are  the  objects  of  her  unshrinking  and  insatiable 
curiosity.  So  she  is  portrayed,  a  Rosalind  with  nothing  of 
Rosalind  in  her  composition  save  her  outward  grace,  her  magnetic 
charm,  her  wit,  and  her  garb.  It  is  a  figure  unique,  as  it  is 
unreal,  in  fiction.  Brilliant,  restless,  keen-eyed,  life  beating 
through  every  vein,  hardy  and  delicate,  spiritually  and  emotion¬ 
ally  invulnerable,  she  carries  her  instincts  like  hooded  hawks 
upon  her  wrist,  ready  to  loose,  but  only  on  the  highest  prey. 
Her  senses,  open  to  each  wind  that  blows,  are  fastidiously 
repellent  of  every  emotional  experience,  every  sentimental 
contact  of  common  everyday  life  ;  she  indulges  them,  but  with 
the  scale  and  balance  of  intellectual  appraisement  in  her  hand  ; 
and  finally  she  faces  with  crystal-clear  acceptance  the  facts 
that  shatter  the  very  fabric  and  foundation  of  romantic 
ideality.  The  hero  has  found  in  her  his  desired  ideal,  Gautier’s 
materialist  ideal  of  physical  beauty.  She  shares  his  joys  of 
mind  and  sense  (of  souls  there  is  throughout  no  question), 
treads  his  earth,  and,  with  him,  is  indifferent  to  all  beyond. 
Being  human,  Albert’s  love — such  love  as  he  is  capable  of — clings 
to  its  possession,  and,  clinging,  is  caught  in  the  net  of  romantic 
illusion.  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  knows  no  such  vain  decep¬ 
tion  ;  she  stands  in  the  relentless  light  of  reason.  She  has  learnt 
life  and  love  according  to  Gautier’s  gospel,  and,  having  learnt  it, 
she  utilises  the  lesson  of  her  experience.  In  the  farewell  letter 
she  addresses  to  her  lover,  Gautier  gives  articulate  expression  to 
the  very  heart’s  core  of  that  profound  moumfulness  which  was, 
as  it  were,  the  death-mask  romanticism  had  taken  from  the  face 
of  life,  and  which  it  handed  on,  a  sombre  heirloom,  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  naturalism  to  come. 
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‘  Vous  aviez  envie  de  moi,  vous  m’aimiez,  j’etais  votre  ideal. 
J’ai  servi  de  corps  4  votre  reve.  .  .  .  Maintenant  .  .  .  il  me  plait 
de  m’en  alien  Si  cela  vous  desole  trop  de  me  perdre,  brulez  cette 
lettre,  et  vous  croirez  avoir  fait  un  beau  reve.  Qui  vous  en  empeche  ? 
La  vision  s’est  evauouie  avant  le  jour,  a  I’heure  ou  les  songes  rentrent 
chez  eux  par  la  porte  d’ivoire.*  Je  ne  suis  ni  capricieuse,  ni  folle, 
ni  begueule — Ce  que  je  fais  est  le  resultat  d’une  conviction  pro- 
fonde.  .  . 

It  is  the  unswerving  conviction  that  the  possession  of  the  ideal 
can  be  but  the  fugitive  joy  of  a  transient  hour ;  that  an  imper¬ 
manent  illusion  is  the  sole  basis  of  happiness,  and  that  the  desire 
which  imagines  itself  to  have  attained  the  goal  of  hope  can  be 
preserved  only  by  securing  to  itself  the  impregnable  immortality 
of  a  dream. 


II. 

Gautier’s  naturalism  was  a  sub-current,  unformulated  and 
unconscious,  an  instinct  not  an  attitude.  For  Gustave  Flaubert : 
‘  le  vrai  heraut  du  naturalisme,  comme  il  est  tr6s  probable  que 
‘  “  Madame  Bovary  ”  en  demeurera  le  chef-d’oeuvre,’  f  it  was  a 
deliberate  and  reasoned  creed.  In  him  the  two  tides  met, 
sharply  defined,  antagonistic.  The  artist  alternated  between 
the  two.  The  romantic,  M.  Faguet  decides,  was  the  stronger 
current ;  ‘  quand  il  ecrit  un  livre  realiste,  il  exprime  le  degout 
‘  qu’il  en  eprouve  avec  plus  d’energie  que  quand  il  ecrit  un  livre 
‘  romantique.’  Yet  if  romanticism  was  the  stronger  taste  in 
Flaubert’s  curiously  mixed  personality,  with  its  incorrigible  pro¬ 
vincialism  :  ‘  plus  il  vient  a  Paris  plus  il  devient  provincial,’ 
isolated  and  imprisoned  within  the  circle  of  his  immense  talent  and 
impervious  to  the  modifications  which  any  degree  of  intellectual 
cosmopolitanism  entails,  realism  was  the  principle  that  governed 
autocratically  his  literary  conscience.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
first  to  deprecate,  as  detrimental  to  aesthetic  unity,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  fusion  of  romantic  and  realist  elements.f  To 
attain  an  effect  of  integral  realism,  as  in  ‘  Madame  Bovary  ’ 
or  ‘  L’fiducation  Sentimentale,’  or  an  integral  impression  of 
romanticism,  as  in  ‘  La  Tentation  de  saint  Antoine  ’  or  ‘La 
‘  Legende  de  saint  Julien  I’Hospitalier,’  without  admixture  of  the 
several  qualities,  was  his  aim,  and  was  further  ‘  a  theory  and 
‘  practice  never  before  known  in  the  literary  history  of  France.’ 

*  Gautier  places  a  like  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  Cleopatra’s  lover 
as  he  drinks  the  poison,  paying  in  death  the  price  of  one  night’*" 
favour.  ‘  Une  nuit  de  Cleopatre.’ 

f  Brunetiere.  J  Faguet. 
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One  work,  however,  his  second  in  date  of  publication, 

‘  Salammbo  ’  (1862),  remains  a  compromise  ;  he  himself  denomi¬ 
nates  it  an  attempt  to  fix  a  mirage  :  ‘  J’ai  voulu  fixer  un  mirage 
‘en  appliquant  a  I’antiquite  les  procedes  du  roman  moderne.’ 
Here,  as  Gautier  in  ‘  Le  Roman  de  la  Momie,’  the  romantic  in 
Flaubert  elected  a  theme  so  remote  from  experience,  figures 
80  inaccessible  to  observation  and  so  little  elucidated  by 
documentary  evidence,  that  he  might  feel  himself  dispensed 
from  any  attempt  at  conformity  with  life.  French  critics 
differ  in  their  appraisement  of  the  work  on  which  Flaubert 
expended  all  the  splendour  of  his  descriptive  powers.  M.  Zola’s 
judgement  that  ‘Salammbo’  ‘  est  toujours  de  I’humanite  etudiee 
‘  jusqu’aux  entraiUes  ’  contrasts  vigorously  with  M.  Faguet’s 
criticism,  where  (most  readers  will  feel  justly)  he  contends  that 
any  interest  attaching  to  the  living  personages  who  walk  the 
streets  of  the  ancient  Carthage  Flaubert  reconstructs  from  the 
vestiges  of  the  past,  is  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  amassed  detail  of 
archaeological  and  antiquarian  suppositions  and  by  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  possible  historic  events  upon  which  attention  is  focused. 
Even  the  principal  figures — Sdammbo  herself,  Matho,  her 
barbaric  lover,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  ‘  sont  analyses  et 
‘  penetres.  .  .  .  Matho  est  passionnement  amoureux,  et  c’est 
‘tout,  Salammbo  est  confuse  et  enigmatique.’  And  Flaubert 
was  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  figure  of  Hamilcar’s 
daughter — a  statue  too  small,  he  says,  for  its  pedestal — he  had 
set  at  naught  the  canons  of  experimental  realism.  ‘  Je  ne  suis 
‘pas  sur  de  sa  realite  .  .  .  ’  he  confessed  to  Sainte-Beuve. 

‘  Ni  vous,  ni  moi  .  .  .  ne  pent  connaitre  la  femme  orientale,  par 
'  la  raison  qu’il  est  impossible  de  la  frequenter.’ 

Her  figiure,  if  nothing  else  in  the  book,  would  suffice  to  vindicate 
Flaubert’s  claim  as  a  master-romantic.  The  very  quintessence 
of  romance  throws  its  glamour  over  his  Saint  Teresa  of  blood¬ 
stained  and  gross  idolatries.  Consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
obscure  deity  Tanit  (whose  worship  is  the  vital  cxdt  of  the  ancient 
city),  Salammbo  passes  through  every  scene  of  horror  and 
passion,  of  brute  forces  unchained  and  unashamed,  in  the  strange 
whiteness  of  her  jewelled  beauty,  moving  like  an  automaton 
possessed  by  an  idde  fixe.  Her  doom  overtakes  her,  ‘  pour  avoir 
‘  touche  au  manteau  de  Tanit  ’  (the  touch  of  mysticism  is 
significant),  the  workings  of  her  mind  and  heart  inarticulate  and 
dumb.  She  dies  still  mute  as  one  lover  holds  the  marriage  cup 
to  her  lips ;  as  the  other,  Matho,  to  whom  she  in  some  dim  recess 
of  her  being  conceives  thot  she  belongs,  tortured,  macerated 
into  the  likeness  of  a  hunted  beast,  falls  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  woman  he  had  worshipped  with  the  blind  superstition  of  a 
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savage  and  the  mad  obsession  of  a  nightmare.  ‘  L’ame  de  cette 
‘  histoire,’  again  Flaubert  the  Romantic  succinctly  avows,  ‘  est 
‘  Moloch,  le  Feu,  la  Foudre,’  and  we  may  add  the  Zaimph,  the 
mystic  tissue,  the  covering  of  the  goddess,  whose  profanation  by 
the  hand  of  the  Punic  warrior  is  the  symbolic  expression  of  the 
whole  tragedy. 

Nevertheless,  Flaubert’s  romanticism,  despite  the  theme,  had 
its  limitations.  It  was  a  descriptive  romanticism  abounding  in 
decorative  effects  and  scenic  magnificence,  but  wholly  shorn  of 
sentiment.  The  individuality  of  the  author  was  only  exhibited 
in  an  exaggerated  suppression  of  it,  and  the  effort  to  ‘  se  deper- 
‘  sonnaliser,’  which  became  the  leading  feature  if  not  the  root 
principle  of  naturalism,  was  as  marked  in  Flaubert  the  author  of 
‘  Salammbo  ’  as  in  Flaubert  the  author  of  ‘  Madame  Bovary.’ 

New  times  make  requisition  of  new  aesthetic  utterance.  The 
utterance  follows  the  requisition,  and  each  reacts  upon  and  re¬ 
enforces  the  other.  The  reign  of  actuality  had  set  in.  Hand 
in  hand  the  hero  and  heroine,  ‘  les  personnages  sympathiques  ’ 
of  bygone  times,  had  passed  away  from  the  realm  of  fiction,  as  the 
belief  in  ideals  of  courage,  truth,  purity,  and  honour  had  cankered 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  figure  of  the  author,  with  many  a 
backward  glance,  was  about  to  follow  them  into  exile,  and  the 
sword  of  the  naturalist  barred  the  road  behind.  The  old  mission 
of  the  novelist  was  to  interpret ;  his  new  mission  was  to  copy, 
to  portray,  leaving  no  margin  for  commentary.  ‘  Vers  1856, 
‘  e’en  etait  fait  du  romantisme.’  *  In  1857  ‘  “Madame  Bovary” 
‘  a  fonde  le  realisme  dans  notre  pays.’t  It  was  the  livre-type 
where  modern  naturalism  declared  its  radical  quality  ;  a  realism 
with  specific  features,  which  while  it  embraced  some  charac¬ 
teristics  belonging  to  the  realism  of  older  ages  and  classic  writers, 
without  their  wit,  gaiety,  and  satire,  had  definite  and  distinct 
tendencies.  Madame  Bovary  responded  to  a  demand  which 
the  realism  of  Balzac  with  its  admixture  ‘  a  hautes  doses  ’  of 
romanticism,  which  the  realism  of  Stendhal :  ‘  qui  part  de  la 
‘  logique  et  qui  arrive  souvent  4  la  verite,’  but  with  whom  the 
pursuit  of  psychological  truth  dominated  that  of  material  facts, 
which  the  realism  of  Merimee,  drowned  in  its  exotic  surround¬ 
ings,  left  unsatisfied. 

To  what  extent  all  strongly  marked  changes  in  literary 
developements  denote  a  novel  phase  of  human  feeling,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  any 
aesthetic  phase  can  set  its  imprint  on  contemporary  life  unless 
some  corresponding  expansion  of  human  sentiment,  inarticulate 


*  Bruneti^sre. 


t  Faguet, 
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before,  serve  as  its  natal  source  of  vitality.  To  be,  in  this  sense, 

‘  le  contemporain  de  son  epoque  ’  is  incumbent  on  every  artist 
who  aims  at  the  expression  of  what  no  man,  howsoever  he  strive 
thereto,  can  escape — the  spirit  of  his  day.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  doubt  the  sesthetic  embodiment  soon,  by  many  removes, 
ceases  to  correspond  with  any  close  accuracy  to  its  emotional 
or  moral  basis  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  firat  books  of  a  new 
departure  may  give  out  note  for  note  the  undertone  of  current 
sympathies.  The  next  series  of  publications  re-echo  the  note, 
but  heard  at  second  hand ;  the  first  painting  is  from  life,  the 
second  from  the  picture  of  life.  Yet,  as  it  passes  upon  its  way, 
sometimes  repudiating,  often  unconscious  of  its  sentimental  or 
spiritual  sources,  it  is  still  that  subcurrent  of  feeling,  flowing  from 
the  fountain-head  of  an  assertive  human  proclivity,  passion,  or 
idea,  that  gives  the  impetus,  the  sustenance,  as  also  the  deepest 
interest,  to  literary  manifestations,  themselves  not  seldom  under 
the  control  of  accidental  circumstances  or  contrary  influences. 
And  of  all  arts  the  modern  novel  is  most  palpably  an  offspring 
of  a  new  flood-tide  of  thought,  of  a  new  attitude  of  man  towards 
man,  evidenced  by  the  spread  of  what  is  vaguely  denominated 
the  democratic  spirit.  It  is  in  a  unique  manner  the  art  of 
democracy,  the  art  of  what  in  one  of  his  happiest  phrases 
M.  Faguet  has  denominated  ‘  le  paysan  degrade  ’ :  the  bourgeois, 
by  whose  suffrages  it  is  nourished  and  towards  whose  plane  of 
intelligence  it  invariably  tends  to  level  itself. 

Viewed  from  one  standpoint  naturalism  testifies  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  very  principle  which  lay  at  the  core  of  primitive 
romanticism.  Individualism,  the  realisation  of  self,  logically 
pursued,  led,  if  by  the  seemingly  contrary  paths  of  egoistic  self¬ 
absorption  trodden  by  the  earlier  romantics,  to  the  recognition 
of  a  like  self  in  each  individual  man  possessed  of  equal  claims 
and  rights  as  a  personal  human  unit  to  attention,  independently 
of  any  adventitious  distinctions  conferred  by  wealth,  position, 
or  genius.  Consequently,  autobiography  in  fiction — the  works 
of  those  authors  who,  in  M.  Lasserre’s  words,  sought  ‘  un  alibi 
‘  moral  ’ — proceeded  by  slow  stages  towards  biography  in  fiction  ; 
confessions  were  superseded  by  observations,  until  gradually  the 
novelist  suppressed  altogether  his  private  diary  of  emotion  and 
experience,  and  published  in  its  stead  his  sometimes  equally 
private  note-book.  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  after  having  in  his 
own  words  exhausted  his  family  circle  and  the  episodes  of  his 
private  career  in  ‘  Le  Petit  Chose  ’  (1868),  described,  with  all  the 
exactitude  he  could  command,  the  world  of  ‘  LTnstitut  ’  in 
‘  LTmmortel  ’  (1880) ;  the  society  of  a  certain  section  of  Paris  in 
‘  Le  Nabab  ’  (1878). 
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The  sphere  of  observation  being  transported  from  within  to 
without,  invention  and  imagination  being  no  longer  suffered 
to  wander  whither  they  would  in  search  of  models,  the  novelist 
became  necessarily  circumscribed  in  his  choice  of  subjects. 
The  persons  accident  or  circumstance  rendered  most  accessible 
to  investigation  were  naturally  men  and  women  of  the  hitherto 
unconsidered  and  inconsiderable  many.  It  was  the  lives  of  the 
insignificant  which  offered  themselves  as  themes  to  the  pen  as 
to  the  scrutiny  of  authors.  Everyday  people,  everyday  affairs, 
public  and  non-public,  newspaper  incidents,  political  and  social, 
became  the  material  of  narratives  which  Goncourt  defined  in  his 
well-known  phrase,  ‘  Le  roman  est  maintenant  une  enquete 
‘  sociale.’  And  the  rapidly  increasing  public  of  novel-readers 
had  the  gratified  consciousness  of  finding  that  they  themselves 
and  their  next-door  neighbours,  exceptional  neither  in  gifts, 
actions,  nor  conditions  of  existence,  were  the  objects  of  an  art 
to  which  nothing  was  too  trivial,  sordid,  or  despicable,  and  it 
must  be  allowed,  too  unclean,  for  portrayal. 

Of  such  biographical  fictions  ‘  Madame  Bovary  ’  has  been 
accepted  universally  as  the  type  and  original.  The  individualisa¬ 
tion  of  the  insignificant  co^d,  perhaps,  be  carried  no  further, 
nor  ever  again,  by  the  general  consent  of  criticism,  was  any  study 
of  ‘  les  moeurs  moyennes  de  I’humanite  ’  carried  to  so  great  a 
perfection.  Each  figure  in  the  group  of  figures  has  its  own 
particular  form  of  moral  or  spiritual  nullity,  whereby  M.  Faguet 
judges  that  Flaubert  attained  his  aesthetic  victory  :  ‘  M.  Bovary 
‘  est,  plus  qu’Emma,  le  triomphe  du  talent  de  I’auteur.  Car  il 
‘  s’agissait  de  peindre  un  personnage  nul  et  de  lui  donner  une 
‘  individualite  et  de  le  faire  et  de  le  maintenir  vivant.’  Of 
Emma’s  two  lovers,  Rodolphe  is  merely  the  vulgar,  coarse-grained, 
selfish  egoist,  on  whose  shoulders  a  sentimental  hourgeoise  hung 
the  mantle  of  romance  ;  Leon  with  the  superficial  refinement 
of  a  city  clerk  was  ‘  la  platitude  meme  avec  quelque  elegance 
‘  physique.’  Plot  in  the  elder  sense  of  the  word  there  is  none, 
although  from  another  point  of  view  M.  Faguet’s  assertion  that 
the  composition  of  the  book  is  a  marvel  is  indisputable : 
‘  L’auteur  a  trouve  le  moyen  de  nous  faire  vivre  de  la  vie  d’une 
‘  petite  ville  sans  que  les  mille  tableaux  oil  il  nous  la  montre 
‘  empietassent  jamais  sur  le  personnage  principal.’  But  there  is 
no  structural  rise  and  fall  in  the  drama  of  events,  there  is  no 
crescendo  of  emotional  effects  leading  to  a  dominant  crisis.  The 
interest  is  concentrated  on  character ;  on  the  phases  of  sentiment 
of  a  woman  devoid  of  sympathetic  attraction  and  whose  history 
is  rewritten  ad  infinitum  in  the  daily  reports  of  the  divorce  courts 
of  European  civilisation. 
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On  such  common  clay  Flaubert  the  Realist  expended  all  the 
resources  of  his  genius,  his  unrivalled  gift  of  description,  his 
perfect  sense  of  cadence  and  sound  in  diction,  his  talent  for 
patient  analysis  and  minute  observation.  Here,  too,  he  indulged 
his  detestation  of  the  whole  atmosphere  and  habits  of  the  class 
which  he,  with  Gautier  and  every  other  romantic,  anathematised : 

‘  cet  excellent  homme  professait  candidement,  avec  une  feroce 
‘  truculence  de  paroles,  la  haine  du  bourgeois,  de  la  vie  et  de  la 
‘  morale  bourgeoises.’* * * § 

Every  feature  of  the  later  novels  of  naturalistic  biography  is 
perfected  in  its  pages.  The  author  has  retired  as  far  as  was 
humanly  possible  from  his  part  as  showman  and  narrator.  His 
use  of  what  has  been  denominated  the  autobiographical  reverie 
demonstrated  new  possibilities  of  treatment  and  method,  f 
obtaining,  without  the  intervention  of  the  writer,  a  risumi  of  the 
past  as  it  is  evoked  in  the  mind  of  hero  or  heroine  by  some  passing 
sensation  or  incident  of  the  immediate  present : 

‘  On  6tait  au  commencement  d’avxil.  ...  la  vapeur  du  soir 
passait  4  travers  les  peupliers  sans  feuilles  ...  la  cloche,  sonnant 
toujours,  continuait  dans  les  airs  sa  lamentation  pacifique.  .  .  . 
A  ce  tintement  repete  la  pensee  de  la  jeune  femme  s’egarait  dans  ses 
vieux  souvenirs  de  jeunesse  et  de  pension.  .  .  .’  ‘  Elle  se  rappelait 
les  jours  de  distributions  de  prix,  oil  elle  montait  sur  I’estrade  pour 
aller  chercher  ses  petites  couronnes  ;  avec  ses  cheveux  en  tresse,  sa 
robe  blanche  et  ses  souliers  de  prunelle  decouverts,  elle  avait  une 
fa9on  gentille,  et  les  messieurs  se  penchaient  pour  lui  faire  des 
compliments ;  la  cour  etait  pleine  de  caRches,  on  lui  disait  adieu 

Kr  les  portieres,  le  maitre  de  musique  passait  en  saluant,  avec  sa 
ite  4  violon.  Comme  c’^tait  loin  !  Comme  c’dtait  loin  !  ’  J 

He  has  effaced  every  accent  of  personal  emotion  the  fortunes  of 
his  personages  might  awaken.  Daudet,  in  perhaps  the  most 
realistic  of  his  works,  ‘  Jack,’  gave  way  to  a  retrograde  im¬ 
pulse  when  he  denominated  it  ‘  un  livre  de  coRre  et  de  pitie.’ 
Flaubert  was  as  incapable  as  Merimee  before  him  of  confes¬ 
sing  to  any  such  anger,  to  any  such  pity.  The  Goncourts 
terminate  their  ururelieved  tragedy  of  Germinie  Lacerteux 
(‘  le  genre  canaille,’)  §  with  a  denunciation  of  which  the  text  is  the 
infamy  of  the  common  grave  Paris  opens  for  her  pauper  dead : 

*  Lanson.  t  Faguet. 

+  Quoted  by  Brunetiere  as  examples  of  Flaubert’s  preferred 
methods.  ‘  Le  precede  par  lequel,  transportant  comme  au  dedans 
de  lui  le  mouvement  de  Taction  qui  se  ralentit,  c’est  Thistoire  de 

sa  vie  passee  qu’on  nous  reconte.’ 

§  E.  de  Goncourt. 
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‘  0  Paris,  tu  es  le  coeur  du  monde  .  .  .  le  pauvre  est  ton  citoyen 
‘  comme  le  riche  .  .  .  Tes  eglises  parlent  de  Jesus-Christ ;  tea 
‘  lois  parlent  d’egalite  ;  tes  journaux  parlent  de  progr^  .  .  .  et 
‘  voila  oh  tu  jettes  ceux  qui  meurent  a  te  servir  .  .  .  ceux  qui 
‘  perissent  du  mal  de  tes  industries  ’ ;  here,  in  this  place  of 
unmarked  sepulchre  they  lie  ;  ‘  Ici  dort  la  Mort  du  peuple  et  le 
‘  Neant  du  pau\Te,’  in  one  tangled  mass  of  anonymous  corruption. 
The  cry  is  the  cry  of  the  human,  Flaubert  gave  way  to  no  such 
emotion.  His  vocation  was  to  paint,  not  to  measure,  far  less  to 
denounce,  the  ills  done  or  suffered  by  man  or  woman,  living  or 
dead,  on  the  face  of  earth. 

And  as  the  biographer  of  Madame  Bovary  remains  speechless 
behind  the  screen  erected  between  himself  and  his  readers,  so 
the  only  aspect  of  the  world  he  can  consistently  present  to  them 
is  that  side  of  life  of  which  the  face  was  turned  towards  the  central 
figure  of  his  work  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  world  by  whose  actions  that 
figure  is  modified,  governed,  and  conditioned,  or,  in  an  extension 
of  view,  the  world  as  it  is  in  turn  moulded  by  the  actions  and 
influence  of  that  central  figure.  No  other  aspect  of  life  exists 
for  the  naturalist’s  method.  Wide  horizons  are  not  his.  For 
most  of  us  life  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  general  impressions, 
a  certain  number  of  abstract  preconceptions,  mechanically 
acquired,  supplemented  by  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of 
specific  observations,  mostly  verifications  of  previous  suppo¬ 
sitions,  For  the  realistic  novelist  the  process  is,  more  or  less 
artificially,  reversed.  With  general  impressions,  with  abstract 
conceptions,  he  has  no  concern.  His  art  is  to  be  throughout 
objective,  concrete  ;  it  is  constructed  from  the  day  by  day,  year 
by  year  observation  and  record  of  events  which  might  have 
happened  :  ‘  Le  roman  est  de  I’histoire  qui  aurait  pu  etre.’  * 

Romance  was  at  the  zenith  of  the  popularity  which  precedes 
disintegration  when  Gautier  with  his  bent  towards  naturalism 
invent^  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  riding  the  highways,  flashing 
the  incredibly  delicate  hardihood  of  her  intellectual  corruption 
upon  her  lovers  as  she  pm^ued  her  search  for  actuality.  Natural¬ 
ism  carried  the  day  when  Flaubert  with  his  romantic  predilec¬ 
tions  created  Emma  Bovary,  the  type  of  petty  provincialism, 
the  country  doctor’s  empty-headed  wife,  pursuing  in  her  shallow 
romanticism  her  ideal  of  a  grande  passion,  her  craving  for  an 
illusion  by  the  common  path  of  sensuality  and  vanity  :  ‘  On  la 
‘  voit  descendre  ainsi  de  la  sentimentale  a  la  romanesque, 
‘  de  la  romanesque  4  la  courtisane  amoureuse,  de  la  courtisane 
‘  k  la  cabotine.’  The  roman  d  thhse  was  finally  exchanged,  in 


*  E.  de  Goncourt. 
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Goncourt’s  words,  for  ‘  le  document  humain  ’ ;  the  roman  hjrique 
of  Sand,  the  rotnan  ipique  of  Hugo,  for  the  novel  of  what  M. 
Brunetidre  stigmatises  as  ‘  le  reportage  dans  le  roman.’ 

The  type  was  formulated  once  and  for  all.  Flaubert’s  second 
essay,  ‘  L’Education  Sentimentale  ’  (1869),  perpetuated  the  study 
of  mediocrity  as  the  themecongenialtorealisticexpression.  ‘  Renee 
‘  Mauperin,’  the  first  biographical  picture  of  the  Goncourts,  was 
published  in  1864  ;  ‘  Germinie  Lacerteux,’  ‘  Madame  Gervaisais,’ 
‘  Sceur  Philomfine,’  followed.  ‘  Les  Goncourt,  c’est  Flaubert, 
‘avec  un  penchant  invincible  a  n’appliquer  1’ observation  qu’4 
‘des  personnages  d’exception,’  M.  Faguet  affirms,  while  they 
themselves  are  careful  to  indicate  that  their  work  has  a  distinctive 
physiological  foundation :  ‘  Songez  que  notre  ceuvre,  et  c’est  peut- 
‘  etre  son  originalite,  repose  sur  la  maladie  nerveuse.’  Alphonse 
Daudet,  the  least  impregnated  with  the  theory  of  impersonality 
(‘  Je  I’ai  dit,  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  ne  peut  rester  indifferent  dans 
‘ses  oeuvres  ...  on  I’entend  qui  s’amuse,  qui  se  fache,  qui 
‘  pleure,  qui  se  moque  ’)  ♦  produced  volume  after  volume 
modelled  upon  the  same  pattern,  in  spite  of  the  keen  sym¬ 
pathies,  the  emotional  capacities  of  the  Proven9al  temperament 
declared  in  ‘  Le  Petit  Chose  ’  and  the  ‘Lettres  de  mon  Moulin.’ 
In  ‘  Le  Nabab,’  with  for  hero  Jansoulet  the  financial  adventurer, 
whose  fluctuating  fortunes  are  reflected  in  the  fortunes  of  all  who 
surround  him  ;  in  ‘  Jack,’  whose  illegitimacy  dogs  his  footsteps 
from  childhood  to  his  solitary  death  in  a  hospital  ward ;  in'  Sappho,’ 
whose  figure  with  that  of  Jack  are  portraits  drawn  from  lives 
that  fringe  with  their  squalid  and  painful  tragedies  the  lives 
lived  by  every  commoner  of  Paris  streets,  ‘  Alphonse  Daudet, 
‘c’est  Flaubert,  avec  une  continuelle  tendance,  non  plus  k 
‘  I’exceptionnel,  mais  au  menu,  4  I’anecdotique,  au  petit  detail 
‘  curieux.  .  .  .’  Emile  Zola,  acknowledging  in  ‘  Madame  Bovary  ’ 
the  ‘  code  of  a  new  art,’  confessed  that  nothing  was  henceforth 
left  to  the  novelist  but  to  tread  in  the  same  track,  asserting  the 
temperament  that  belonged  to  him  and  striving  after  the  special 
discoveries  each  man  may  make  for  himself  alone.  ‘  M.  Emile 
‘  Zola,  c’est  Flaubert,  moins  la  puissance  de  reflection  sur  les 
‘  mat^riaux  fournis  par  I’observation  attentive  ’ ;  and  the  history 
of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family  in  all  its  branches  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  methods  of  biographical  study  applied  to  a 
collective  group. 

As  each  novelist  after  his  own  fashion  diversified  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  school,  each  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  art  roman¬ 
ticism  had  evolved  from  the  individualisation  of  self  had  given 


*  Zola. 
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place  irrevocably  to  an  art  evolved  from  the  vivid  cognisance 
of  the  individuality  of  each  and  every  man.  There  was  a  further 
developement.  The  pronouncement  of  the  total  independence  of 
art  from  the  obligations  moral  laws  impose  upon  the  conduct 
of  life  was  supplemented  by  a  new  manifesto.  Art,  for  Flaubert 
and  his  disciples,  became  its  own  legislator  and  issued  its  own 
commandments  :  ‘  II  en  est  qui  iront  jusqu’a  dire  que  le  realisms 
‘  est  la  probity  de  Tart.’  In  other  words  the  standard  naturalism 
erected,  the  test  of  sesthetic  value,  the  measure  of  aesthetic 
worth,  was  truth  to  life,  truth  to  the  chose  me,  truth  also,  less 
easily  weighed,  to  the  chose  serUie.  Art  regarded  primarily  by  the 
romantic  as  the  expression  of  beauty,  set  before  it  as  its  modern 
touchstone,  as  its  highest  ambition,  veracity.  To  what  degree  , 
the  various  authors  attained  such  truth  of  presentation  in  their 
fictions,  critics  will  decide  according  to  their  own  estimate  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  A  universal  standard  of  truth  to  actuality 
would  seem  to  be  as  unattainable  as  a  general  criterion  of 
beauty  ;  every  man  lives  within  the  radius  of  his  own  perceptive 
capacities,  and  he  can  but  survey  those  fractions  of  earth  which 
come  within  the  bounds  of  his  mental  horizon,  and  his  truth  s 
in  detail  may  not  seldom  prove  a  fallacy  in  proportion. 

Judged  by  his  own  countrymen,  Maubert’s  fiction  fulfilled 
the  ideal  he  professed.  ‘  La  verite  a  ete  la  premiere  des  muses 
‘  de  Flaubert.  .  .  .  Flaubert  a  ete  tr^s  vrai.’  Nor  is  it  for  any 
man  ignorant  of  the  provincial  life  depicted  in  ‘  Madame  Bovary,’ 
or  of  the  Paris  world  where  Frederic  Moreau  *  retains  the 
intellectual  inertness,  the  ineffectual  ambitions,  social,  political, 
and  literary,  of  ‘  un  bourgeois  de  petite  ville,’  to  gainsay  the 
verdict. 

On  another  plane,  howsoever  ignorant  of  national  traits  and 
customs  readers  may  be,  one  broad  fact  is  apparent.  For 
Flaubert  and  for  his  fellows  veracity  in  art  would  seem  to  have 
entailed  an  outlook  of  ineradicable  pessimism  with  regard  to 
human  nature.  The  ‘  enquete  sociale  ’  resolved  itself  into  an 
indictment  of  humanity.  With  Flaubert  it  may  have  been  an 
affair  of  temperament.  He  spent  the  years  of  his  life,  M.  Faguet 
states,  ‘  in  repeating  to  himself  that  men  are  small  and  that  art 
‘  is  great ;  spent  them  likewise  in  despising  the  one  and  serving 
‘  the  other  with  equal  fervorir  and  an  equally  unbridled  devotion.’ 
Removed  the  length  of  the  poles  from  the  ascetics,  whom  he  por-  , 

trayed  in  his  ‘  Tentation,’  he  retained — to  take  one  aspect  of  his  { 

work  alone — the  contempt  of  human  life  inculcated  by  monastic 
Christianity.  Throughout  the  pages  of  ‘  Madame  Bovary  ’  he  i 

*  L’ Education  Sentimentale.  I 
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manifests  the  temper  of  a  disparaging  misanthropy.  Emma 

Bovary  herself  is  the  vulgarised  edition  of  the  woman-temp- 

tress  ;  the  innately  perverse  woman  of  monkish  vision  translated 

to  a  province  of  modern  France,  as  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  defines  ! 

her  :  the  ‘  femme-type  du  genre  de  corruption  le  plus  particulier  ! 

‘  a  la  femme  du  XIX*^  si  tide.’  She  is  in  addition  the  woman  ! 

fed  upon  the  literature  of  romantic  idealism,  seeking  in  real 

life  the  sensations  of  the  heroine  of  imagination,  as  Angelique  \ 

in  Zola’s  ‘  Le  Reve  ’  seeks  the  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  the 

martyrs  and  saints  of  the  Legende  d’Or.  Recoiling  from 

the  distasteful  tedium  of  her  married  duties,  Emma  sins  to 

indulge  her  romantic  inclinations :  ‘  toute  sa  liaison  avec  Rodolphe 

‘  est  surtout  une  affaire  d’imagination.’  Her  idealism  consists 

mainly  in  the  fact  that  her  vanity  ascribes  to  her  lover  some  of  the 

qualities  her  vanity  requires  that  her  lover  should  possess. 

Rodolphe  himself  was  but  the  choice  of  the  first-comer.  Deserted 
by  him  she  reverts  to  an  earlier  fancy ;  and  her^second  liaison 
is  the  action  of  ‘  la  femme  romanesque  a  qui  le  roman  a  manque 
‘  et  qui  gardant  son  horreur  pour  le  reel,  cherche  dans  le  plaisir  un 
j  ‘  etourdissement  de  sa  douleur.’  The  picture  is  drawn  un- 

'i  doubtedly  with  sobriety  and  reticence ;  it  is  complete,  finished,  and 

unflinching  in  its  depiction  of  actions  based  on  a  sordid  ground¬ 
work  of  egoism,  stupidity,  and  sensuality ;  other  bases  of  action, 

^  broadly  speaking,  there  are  none. 

Nor,  surveying  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yonville,  is 
X  there  a  single  denizen  of  the  little  country  town,  where  the  scene 

r  of  the  story  is  laid,  whose  character  can  in  any  particular  be  said 

to  reconcile  us  with  humanity.  Taking  Flaubert’s  works  at  ; 

large,  M.  Faguet  can  quote  a  few,  a  handful  of  exceptions  to 
Flaubert’s  depreciatory  estimation  of  the  moral  standing  of  the  i 

:  majority  among  the  men  and  women  he  drew  presumably  from  I 

1  life.  Madame  Arnoux  is  touched  with  a  gentle  hand ;  her 

I  domestic  virtue  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  her  acceptance  ' 

•  of  Frederic  Moreau’s  sentimental  devotion,  nor  does  her  know- 

*  ledge  that  he  is  the  partner  of  her  husband’s  dissipations  diminish 

]  the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  she  holds  him.  Rosanette,  vnth  ^ 

-  her  gaiety  and  ready  tears,  shows  gleams  of  sympathetic  qualities  : 

‘  Comme  tu  as  souffert,  pauvre  cherie,’  her  lover  of  the  moment  I 

'  says,  as  she  recounts  the  story  of  her  doomed  girlhood.  ‘  Oui, 

j  ‘  dit-elle,  plus  que  tu  ne  crois.  .  .  .  Jusqu’a  vouloir  en  finir.  .  .  .  ’ ; 

80  too  in  her  reluctance  to  betray  her  lack  of  money  :  ‘  eUe  sera 
I  ‘  morte  plutot  que  d’en  demander  a  Frederic,’  she  evinces  a  1 

j  strain  of  generosity  which  lightens  the  squalor  of  the  story. 


!  And  in  one  solitary  passage  the  young  workman  Dussardier  is 
allowed  to  give  utterance  to  the  single  sentence  of  pure  idealism 


{ 
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the  book  contains.  A  flood  of  libertine  dialogue  is  suspended 
by  an  appeal  to  the  young  commis.  Love  should  pass  from  one 
to  another,  ‘  de  la  brune  a  la  blonde,’  such  is  the  doctrine  enun¬ 
ciated.  What  has  he  to  say  ?  ‘  “  Eh  bien,”  fit-il  en  rougissant, 
‘  “  moi  je  voudrais  aimer  la  meme,  toujours.”  Cela  fut  dit  d’une 
‘  telle  fagon,  qu’il  y  eut  un  moment  de  silence,  les  uns  etant 
‘  surpris  de  cette  candeur,  et  les  autres  y  decouvrant,  peut-etre, 
‘  la  secrete  convoitise  de  leur  ame.’  Yet  when  M.  Faguet  has 
included  le  p6re  Rouault,  an  old  servant,  and  ‘  perhaps  ’ — the 
perhaps  is  a  concession  to  obvious  objections — Bovary’s  mother 
in  his  list,  honesty  compels  him  to  add  that,  though  he  throws 
no  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  Flaubert’s  reckoning,  he  pre¬ 
serves  a  hope  that  the  proportion  of  the  just  to  the  unjust  is  not 
quite  so  small  as  it  would  appear,  and  that  the  great  observer 
has  passed  over  some  of  ‘  les  braves  gens  ’  who  exist  in  the  world 
of  which  the  novelist  has  constituted  himself  the  historian. 

Whether  or  no,  in  their  judgement  of  human  nature, 
Flaubert’s  novels  stand  the  test  of  truth  to  us  of  another  race, 
on  other  grounds  a  certain  narrowness  of  view  detracts  from 
the  sense  of  veracity  in  the  portrayal  if  not  of  life  in  detail 
at  least  of  life  on  wide  lines.  In  ‘  Madame  Bovary,’  and  in  a 
minor  degree  in  ‘  L’Education  Sentimentale,’  the  picture  is 
strictly  limited  to  that  section  of  life  which  encompasses  a 
woman ;  which  is  mainly  influenced  by  feminine  actions  and 
feminine  emotions.  Men  pass  before  our  eyes  existing  only  in 
relationship  to  their  passions,  and  their  passions  exist  only  in  so 
much  as  they  affect  the  women  who  awaken  or  are  betrayed  by 
them.  And  thus  viewed,  to  foreign  eyes,  life  takes  to  itself  a 
semblance  of  unreality  no  genius  can  entirely  mask. 

Moreover,  and  again  it  is  a  feeling  of  limitation  that  intrudes 
itself,  the  woman  of  French  fiction  is  but  half  a  woman,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  extraordinary  skill  and  tact  of  the  analytical 
processes  to  which  she  is  subjected.  All  the  primary  qudities 
she  possesses  as  a  simple  human  being — qualities  on  which  as 
on  a  substratum  nature  has  superimposed  the  specific  qualities 
of  sex — are  minimised  or  ignored.  Despite  all  the  exactitude  of 
detail  it  follows  that,  as  a  human  being,  she  remains  incom¬ 
plete.  From  this  lack  of  breadth  in  the  conception  of  woman¬ 
hood  proceeds,  maybe,  the  seeming  want  of  sanity  in  all  the 
passions  imputed  to  it.  In  a  common  humanity  underlying  all 
differences  of  sex  lies,  it  may  be  conjectured,  the  vast  fountain¬ 
head  of  all  abstract  desire  for  happiness,  love,  companionship, 
sympathy.  Such  desires  are  the  vital  currents  of  elementary 
life ;  from  that  common  spring  men  and  women  draw  equally, 
and  the  abstract  desire  as  it  js  individually  conceived  materialises 
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itself,  takes  to  itself  the  form  and  body  of  definite,  concrete 
wants,  passions,  affections,  clamouring  for  definite  satisfaction, 
to  a  woman  after  one  fashion — here  nature  differentiates — to 
a  man  after  another.  Thus  the  indefinite,  intuitive  aspiration 
to  possess  something  beyond  the  self-circle  besets  the  heart, 
the  imagination,  the  will  of  humankind.  Flaubert  and  many 
another  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  suppression  of  the  human 
being  and  their  over-accentuation  of  woman  as  woman,  have 
severed  one  fraction  from  the  whole  nature  joined  in  one. 
The  feelings  with  which  Emma  Bovary  and  her  kindred  are 
endowed  are  cut  off  from  the  great  reservoir  of  human  feelings. 
Thus  isolated  they  forfeit  all  that  is  health-giving,  aU  that  gives 
balance  and  proportion  to  the  passion  that  prompted  Emma 
Bovary  to  infidelity,  and  debased  the  self-sacrifice  of  Germinie 
Lacerteux.  By  exaggerating  the  purely  feminine  instinct  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natural  human  affections,  they  have  travestied 
love  into  a  disease,  distorted  its  nature  and  degraded  its  quality. 

Depersonalised,  pessimistic  to  the  very  edge  of  mania, 
materialistic,  the  art  of  naturalism  established  its  tradition 
in  the  hands  of  Daudet,  the  Goncourts,  and  Emile  Zola, 
dwelling  not  seldom  upon  themes  calculated  in  themselves  to 
repel,  illuminating,  too,  with  unquestionable  conviction  and 
sincerity  certain  conditions  of  civilisation  to  which  a  complacent 
egoism  would  willingly  shut  its  eyes.  They  are  not,  avowedly, 
the  champions  of  the  classes  whose  naiseries  and  sins  afford 
subject-matter  for  their  art.  They  are  not  moralists — teachers 
of  morals — but  the  facts  they  explore  are.  There  is  much 
to  plead  for  and  much  to  urge  against  the  literary  exposure 
of  the  sores  and  wounds,  the  evils  physical  and  moral  of  man¬ 
kind.  Critics  with  least  right  to  protest  are  eloquent  in  asserting 
that,  to  use  Bossuet’s  vigorous  image  :  ‘  il  n’y  a  que  Dieu  qui  fasse 
‘  de  la  lumiere  pour  les  aveugles,  avec  de  la  boue  et  du  crachat.’ 
Others  have  written — with  a  belief  that  truth  is  always 
remedial — the  apologia  of  a  school  which  produced  ‘Jack,’ 
‘Germinie  Lacerteux’  and  ‘Germinal,’  and  regard,  in  M. 
Faguet’s  sentence,  both  Flaubert  and  his  successors  as  ‘  quelque 
‘  chose  comme  la  conscience  chagrine  de  Thumanite.’ 
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Art.  V.— fallacies  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

1.  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica.  By  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Edited 

by  Charles  Sayle.  Edinburgh :  J.  Grant.  1907. 

2.  The  Book  of  Fallacies.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  London. 

1824. 

3.  Fallacies.  By  Alfred  Sidqwick.  London :  Kegan  Paul, 

Trench  and  Co.  1883. 

4.  A  System  of  Logic.  Vol.  II.  Book  V.  By  John  Stuart 

Mill.  8th  Edition.  London :  Longmans.  1872. 

5.  Logic.  Vol.  II.  Book  VI.  By  Alexander  Bain.  London : 

Longmans.  1870. 

6.  A  Manual  of  Logic.  Vol.  II.  Book  VII.  By  J.  Welton. 

London  :  W.  B.  Clive,  University  Correspondence  College 
Press.  1896. 

7.  Popular  Fallacies.  By  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann.  London  : 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.  1907. 

And  other  works. 

P'ew  subjects  are  of  more  importance  to  the  human  race  than 
a  correct  theory  of  fallacies.  Seeing  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subject  arise  from  wrong  thinking 
or  erroneous  reasoning  of  some  sort,  it  is  evidently  a  question  of 
paramount  importance  to  find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  this 
wrong  thinking,  and  by  what  methods  it  may  be  possible  to 
remedy  them.  If  any  practical  conclusions  could  be  attained, 
the  increase  in  the  happiness  of  humanity  would  be  inconceivable. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  and  of  ordinary  men,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
onwards.  Several  methods  have  been  employed  in  treating  of 
fallacies.  The  simplest  and  the  commonest  of  all  has  been 
merely  to  give  lists  or  catalogues  of  common  superstitions  and 
errors,  with  a  varying  amount  of  comment  by  the  author.  By 
far  the  greatest  work  of  this  class  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
‘  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,’  or  ‘  Enquiries  into  very  many  received 
‘  tenets  and  commonly  presumed  Truths,  which  examined  prove 
‘  but  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors.’  The  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  published  in  1646.  Recently  a  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  on  ‘  Popular  Fallacies,’  of 
much  merit  as  a  general  catalogue,  though  for  the  most  part 
not  dealing  with  the  subject  from  the  philosophical  side. 

From  the  philosophical  standpoint,  there  are  two  fundamental 
methods  of  dealing  with  fallacies,  which  we  may  call  the  logical 
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and  the  psychological.  The  former  occupies  itself  with  drawing 
up  a  scientific  classification  of  fallacies.  The  various  kinds  of 
error  in  reasoning  are  noted  and  described  under  such  names  as 
‘  petitio  principii,’  ‘  ignoratio  elenchi,’  etc.  A  complete  scheme 
of  fallacies  is  drawn  up,  so  that  any  given  fallacy  may  be  placed 
at  once  under  some  definite  heading,  along  with  other  fallacies 
of  the  same  character.  The  psychological  method  differs  from 
this  in  that  it  confines  itself  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  mental 
factors  which  cause  fallacious  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at. 
The  psychological  method  deals  with  the  causes,  not  with  the 
classification  of  fallacies.  It  is  not  concerned  as  to  whether 
a  fallacy  is  an  example  of  ‘  petitio  principii  ’  or  of  ‘  post  hoc, 
‘ergo  propter  hoc.’  It  is  concerned  only  with  the  mental 
peculiarity  which  gave  rise  to  the  fallacy,  of  whatever  kind. 
To  put  it  briefly,  the  logical  method  involves  an  exhaustive 
classification  of  fallacies,  and  answers  the  question  ‘  how  ?  ’ ; 
the  psychological  method  goes  to  the  causes  of  fallacies,  and 
answers  the  question  ‘  why  ?  ’ 

Of  these  two  methods,  both  of  great  importance  and  value, 
the  first,  or  logical,  method  has  received  by  far  the  more  attention 
in  philosophical  literature.  Aristotle  grouped  fallacies  into  the 
two  main  classes  of  Sophismce  in  dictione  and  Sophismce  extra 
dictionem.  The  former  were  divided  into  six  varieties,  and  the 
latter  into  seven.  Jeremy  Bentham  divided  them  according 
to  the  subject  matter,  but  his  treatment  was  to  some  extent 
psychological.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  purely  logical :  he  divided 
them  into  fallacies  d  priori,  fallacies  of  observation,  fallacies  of 
generalisation,  fallacies  of  deduction,  fallacies  of  confusion. 
Sidgwick’s  ‘  Fallacies  ’  also  maintains  the  logical  view.  Whately’s 
classification  was  solely  logical ;  and  the  treatment  given  in 
Welton’s  ‘  Logic  ’  and  most  of  the  other  modern  standard  text¬ 
books  of  logic,  leaves  the  psychological  side  severely  alone. 
In  Bain’s  ‘  Logic  ’  alone  do  we  find  a  definite  psychological 
treatment  attempted. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  confine  our  observations 
entirely  to  the  psychological  point  of  view.  We  do  not  propose 
to  criticise  any  of  the  numerous  classifications  of  fallacies  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  drawn  up ;  nor  will  the  instances 
which  we  shall  adduce  be  in  any  way  representative  of  the  entire 
field  of  fallacies.  We  do  propose  on  the  other  hand  to  give 
a  more  or  less  exhaustive  account  of  the  mental  qualities  which 
cause  erroneous  opinions  to  be  entertained  ;  and  we  shall  select 
our  illustrations  solely  with  a  view  to  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  this  problem.  The  task  before  us  is  no  light  one  :  as  Sir 
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Thomas  Browne  quaintly  puts  it,  ‘  a  work  of  this  nature  is  not 
‘  to  be  performed  upon  one  legg.’ 

At  the  outset  we  have  to  challenge  the  assumption  that  correct 
judgements  are  natural  to  mankind  and  require  no  explanation, 
while  incorrect  judgements  are  anomalies  calling  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  So  strong  is  this  belief  in  the  inherent  trustworthiness  of 
human  judgements,  that  when  any  considerable  mass  of  mankind 
hold  an  opinion  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  holding  the  opinion  is  taken  as  powerful  evidence  of  its 
truth.  Even  Herbert  Spencer,  inveterate  hater  of  superstition 
that  he  was,  lends  his  authority  to  an  attenuated  form  of  this 
belief.  At  the  outset  of  his  philosophy,  in  his  attempt  at  a 
reconciliation  between  Religion  and  Science,  he  lays  down  as  a 
maxim  that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  all  erroneous  beliefs  ; 
and  that  the  proper  method  of  reaching  ultimate  verity  is  to 
find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  all  conflicting  opinions. 
So  obvious  and  trite  does  this  ma.xim  appear,  that  Spencer 
omitted  to  furnish  any  proof,  or  produce  any  evidence,  in  favour 
of  it. 

But  however  obvious  and  trite  it  may  seem,  we  have  to  set 
up  against  it  an  unqualified  denial.  The  first  fallacy  which  we 
have  to  expose  is  the  fallacy  that  true  beliefs  are  normal  to 
man,  and  that  untrue  beliefs  are  abnormal.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
purpose  to  maintain  the  contrary  hypothesis,  that  untrue 
beliefs  alone  are  normal.  Among  primitive  men  they  are 
certainly  more  common,  but  that  is  because  there  are  many 
ways  of  going  wrong  to  one  way  of  going  right.  The  fact  is 
that,  at  first,  truth  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  belief ;  and  that 
the  formation  of  opinion  depends,  not  upon  outward  facts,  but 
upon  inward  physiological  processes.  In  the  beginning,  any¬ 
thing  is  believed,  if  the  mind  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive 
it.  The  critical  faculty  which  enquires  whether  a  belief  is  true 
or  false  is  of  far  later  growth.  Among  savages  it  affords  scarcely 
any  check  at  all  on  their  readiness  to  believe  ;  and  even  among 
the  highest  individuals  of  the  highest  nations,  it  probably  never 
attains  the  position  of  controlling  the  entire  body  of  beliefs 
and  opinions.  It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  originally 
beliefs  were  formed  as  a  result  of  experience  ;  beliefs  are  formed 
prior  to  experience,  and  independently  of  it.  Experience  may 
alter  or  destroy  them  ;  but,  until  a  considerable  height  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  reached,  it  is  not  the  cause  which  originated  them.  As 
Alexander  Bain  has  remarked,  ‘  Blind  confidence  is  the  primitive 
‘  attitude  of  our  mind.’  To  substantiate  this  statement,  it  is 
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scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  cite  the  fact  that  the  beliefs 
of  savages,  and  indeed  of  a  large  proportion  of  civilised  peoples, 
are  in  the  main  erroneous  ;  and  that  they  are  frequently  held 
not  only  in  the  absence  of  experience,  but  in  the  face  of  evidence 
which  to  an  independent  mind  would  appear  a  conclusive 
refutation. 

Men  accept  a  belief  first,  and  only  by  an  afterthought  do 
they  question  its  truthfulness.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  points 
out  that  even  Aristotle  was  subject  to  this  error ;  as  when  ho 
devoted  a  paragraph  to  discussing  the  question  why  men  cough, 
and  cows  do  not,  the  fact  of  course  being  that  cows  cough  just 
as  much  as  men.  So  also  many  people  have  got  hold  of  an  idea 
that  horses  are  never  sick,  though  every  coachman  knows  this 
to  be  erroneous. 

If,  then,  beliefs  are.  not  primarily  based  upon  experience  of 
reality,  how  do  they  come  to  be  formed  ?  The  answer  is  that 
any  suggestion  which  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  is  forthwith 
believed  and  unhesitatingly  acted  upon.  There  is  at  first  no 
distinction  whatever  between  belief  proper  and  the  ideas  or 
fancies  which  happen  for  the  moment  to  possess  the  mind.  A 
savage  believes  implicitly  in  the  reality  of  his  dreams  :  the 
visions  which  he  sees  and  the  experiences  which  he  goes  through 
he  imagines  actually  to  have  taken  place.  And  the  reason  for 
this  primitive  confidence  is  obvious.  It  clearly  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  mentality  to  hold  a  belief  in  the  mind  tentatively  or 
critically  than  to  hold  it  without  question.  For  in  the  former 
case  the  belief  itself  only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  mind.  The 
remainder  of  the  mind  assumes  a  critical  attitude,  and,  as  it 
were,  sits  in  judgement  on  the  belief.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the 
belief  occupies  the  whole  mind.  No  portion  of  it  is  set  aside 
for  testing  or  appraising  the  truthfulness  of  the  belief.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  requires  less  mind — a  lower  mental  developement — 
to  hold  an  opinion  uncritically  than  to  hold  it  hypothetically. 
We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  of  fundamental  importance  for  the 
comprehension  of  popular  fallacies,  that  it  is  simpler  and  calls 
for  a  smaller  mind  to  hold  a  belief,  than  to  hold  it  and  to  question 
it.  Mere  believing  is  prior  in  mental  developement  to  believing 
plus  criticising. 

An  obvious  corollary  from  this  principle  is  that  the  lower 
we  get  in  the  scale  of  developement  the  firmer  will  be  the  con¬ 
victions  held,  and  the  less  shall  we  find  of  the  attitude  of  doubt. 
Among  Fijians  and  Dahomans,  the  belief  in  a  future  world 
identical  with  this  is  so  strong  that  a  woman  throws  herself  on 
to  her  husband’s  funeral  pyre,  that  she  may  continue  to  enjoy 
his  society  after  death.  Among  higher  peoples  the  same  truth 
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may  be  seen.  We  are  always  accustomed  to  associate  obstinacy 
with  stupidity.  The  peasant  holds  his  opinions  with  a  tenacity 
which  scorns  to  be  affected  by  the  most  overwhelming  evidence. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  to  convince  a  countryman  that  he  has  held 
a  mistaken  belief  will  require  no  further  illustration  of  the 
principle  now  put  forward.* 

We  consider,  then,  that  in  an  early  state  of  developement 
fallacies  demand  no  special  explanation,  apart  from  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  belief.  Whatever  occupies  the  mind  is 
for  the  moment  believed  in ;  and  if  any  particular  conception 
happens  not  to  coincide  with  any  objective  facts,  a  fallacy 
ensues.  The  psychological  explanation  of  fallacies  among 
peoples  of  higher  developement  follows  the  same  lines.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  fallacies,  even  among  advanced  persons,  is 
that  the  mind  is  for  the  time  being  circumscribed  or  limited  in 
extent  in  such  a  way  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  only  room  for  the 
belief  itself  to  be  held,  and  no  room  for  a  critical  evaluation 
of  it.  The  circumscription  of  the  mind,  or  the  drawing  off  from 
it  of  a  great  part  of  its  forces  by  some  foreign  cause,  leaves  it 
with  reference  to  the  belief  in  hand  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  the  small  and  untutored  mind  of  a  savage. 

What  then  are  these  foreign  causes  which  temporarily  diminish 
the  mental  capacity,  and  enable  fallacies  to  pass  unquestioned  ? 
From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  mankind  are  profoundly  affected  by  the  emotions 
with  which  they  are  stirred.  The  young  man  who  has  fallen 
in  love  can  perceive  no  blemishes  in  his  sweetheart.  He  thinks 
she  is  the  acme  of  perfection  ;  he  multiplies  her  virtues  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  and  angrily  resents  any  suggestion  of  an  adverse  criticism. 
To  the  unbiased  mind  she  is  quite  an  ordinary  person,  or 
perhaps  very  much  below  the  level  of  the  average.  So  it  is 
with  the  emotion  of  fear.  A  terrified  man  sees  everywhere  the 
realisation  of  his  alarms.  If  he  is  walking  alone  at  night,  a  bush 
by  the  roadside  will  appear  like  a  crouching  enemy ;  a  bright 
star  rising  through  the  trees  will  forcibly  suggest  the  lantern  of 
his  foe.  His  capacity  for  forming  sane  judgements  is  in  temporary 

*  The  converse  of  this  principle  is  not  true.  It  does  not  follow 
from  what  has  been  said  that  the  highest  intellects  are  those  in 
which  convictions  are  the  weakest.  On  the  contrary,  a  highly 
educated  person  holds  a  far  larger  body  of  ascertained  and  absolute 
convictions  than  could  possibly  be  contained  in  a  smaller  mind. 
But  wherever  the  evidence  on  any  matter  is  incomplete,  he  will 
be  in  a  state  of  doubt  with  regard  to  that  matter  ;  and  the  extent 
of  his  belief  is  proportionate  (unless  he  be  a  Pragmatist)  to  the 
amount  of  evidence  forthcoming. 
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suspense.  Without  offering  further  instances  just  now,  we  may  | 

generalise  at  once  and  say  that  any  emotion  has  the  effect  of 
perverting  human  judgement  on  all  matters  where  such  emotion  ■ 

is  aroused.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  summed  up  this  law  in 
the  statement,  ‘  Any  strong  passion  renders  us  credulous  as  to 
‘  the  existence  of  objects  suitable  to  excite  it.’  * 

We  shall  shortly  recur  to  this  principle  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  series  of  instances  exemplifpng  and  substantiating  it, 
but  for  the  present  we  must  note  its  connexion  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  fallacies  already  named.  We  stated  that  the 
operative  factor  in  the  production  of  fallacious  beliefs  in  advanced 
minds  was  the  delimitation  or  constriction  of  the  mind  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  its  forces  in  some  foreign  manner. 

What  are  these  foreign  factors  which  tap  the  mental  energies, 
and  produce  the  constriction  so  paralysing  to  the  judgement  of 
the  subject  ?  The  answer  which  transpires  is  now  obvious. 

Emotions  act  by  drawing  off  the  mental  forces  in  the  manner 
indicated.  They  are  the  evil-doers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ' 

presence  of  an  emotion  causes  a  large  amount  of  cerebral 
activity.  This  is  shown  by  the  well-known  experiment  of 
Mosso.  A  human  being  is  laid  upon  a  delicately  balanced  table, 
which  tips  up  the  moment  there  is  any  alteration  in  the  weights 
upon  it.  When  emotional  or  intellectual  activity  commences 
in  the  subject,  the  head  end  immediately  drops,  on  account  of  I 

the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Mosso  showed  also  that,  for  i 

the  same  reason,  emotional  activity  is  instantly  followed  by 
a  shrinkage  of  the  arms  and  legs.  It  is  clear  that,  cerebral 
capacity  not  being  infinite,  the  more  of  its  activities  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  emotion  the  less  there  will  remain  for  intellectual  or 
conative  processes.  That  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  an  emotion  is  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  mind  that  is  available  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  primitive  condition,  in  so  far  as 
those  other  purposes  are  concerned. 

We  have  no  intention  of  insinuating  that  the  warping  effects 
of  emotion  on  human  judgements  are  merely  due  to  this  kind 
of  counter-irritant  action.  Our  principle  affords  an  explanation 
as  to  why  perversion  of  judgement  occurs  under  emotion,  but 
not  why  it  always  occurs  in  a  particular  direction — namely,  that 
favouring  the  continuance  of  the  emotion.  But  the  explana¬ 
tion  goes  far  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  :  and  we  have  now  to  enquire  whether  emotions  are  the  sole 
factors  which  delimit  the  available  extent  of  the  mind,  or  whether 
there  are  not  other  factors  of  a  non-emotional  kind. 


*  Logic,  vol.'ii.  p.  302. 
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Why  is  it  that  elderly  people  may  so  often  be  heard  to  assert 
that  in  their  young  days  the  climate  was  more  boisterous,  the 
winters  colder,  and  the  summers  hotter,  than  at  present  ?  There 
is,  of  course,  not  the  faintest  foundation  in  fact  for  any  such 
belief.  What  then  are  the  mental  peculiarities  which  cause 
them  to  entertain  it  ?  The  prevalence  of  any  disturbing  emotion 
cannot  be  alleged  in  explanation.  True,  they  would  in  most  cases 
be  pleased  if  such  a  statement  could  be  established,  for  it  would 
point  to  a  more  robust  climate  than  now,  and  imply  a  greater 
hardiness  in  themselves  than  in  younger  generations.  Though 
this  unconscious  desire  to  make  out  a  case  would  doubtless  dispose 
them  to  accept  the  belief  with  readiness,  yet  it  would  hardly  have 
sufficient  force  to  account  altogether  for  the  existence  of  the 
belief.  Another  explanation  has  to  be  sought ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  it  is  tolerably  obvious.  Mild  winters  and  severe  winters 
recur  at  haphazard.  The  mild  winters  present  nothing  which 
attracts  the  imagination,  or  remains  in  the  memory.  The 
severe  winters  make  a  much  deeper  impression,  and  their  recollec¬ 
tion  persists.  Thus  the  memory  of  an  old  man  does  in  truth 
consist  of  a  memory  of  severe  winters  and  parching  summers 
only.  He  fails  to  recognise  that  his  memory  is  not  a  faithful 
reflex  of  the  past :  that  all  the  uninteresting  details  have  dropped 
out,  and  only  the  exciting  incidents  been  retained.  This  instance 
introduces  us  to  a  new  factor  in  causing  erroneous  judgements, 
co-ordinate  in  importance  with  the  emotional  factors.  This 
factor  may  be  described  as  Misdirection  of  the  Attention.  The 
mental  forces  are,  for  some  reason  or  other,  strongly  drawn  on 
to  some  particular  facts  or  aspects  of  phenomena.  The  atten¬ 
tion  is  held  closely  to  these  facts,  and  leaves  the  mind  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced  in  capacity,  and  a  ready  prey  to  errors. 
The  deceptions  of  jugglery  and  conjuring  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  this  human  weakness.  The  attention  is  secur^  to 
some  irrelevant  part  of  the  scene,  and  thus  drawn  off  from  the 
part  where  the  fraud  is  perpetrated. 

This  final  factor  in  the  causation  of  fallacies  will  be  investigated 
and  illustrated  at  length  later  on ;  but  for  the  present  we  may 
take  a  survey  of  the  provisional  conclusions  so  far  reached.  We 
have  found  that  fallacies  in  general  are  consequent  upon  the 
existence  of  a  mental  capacity  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  the 
belief  in  question,  but  without  leaving  room  for  the  critical 
faculty  to  bear  upon  it.  We  have  found  that  this  inadequacy 
of  mental  extent  arises  either  from  an  absolute  limitation  of 
mind — i.e.  where  the  entire  force  of  the  mind  is  brought  to  bear, 
but  is  insufficient — or  from  a  relative  limitation  of  mind,  i.e. 
where  only  apportion  of  the  mind  is  brought  to  bear,  the  remainder 
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being  occupied  in  some  other  way.  And  wo  have  found  that 
the  other  ways  in  which  the  mind  is  occupied  may  be  either 
emotional  or  intellectual — i.e.  they  may  arise  from  the  presence 
of  some  emotion,  or  from  a  misdirection  of  attention  from  the 
fundamental  points  at  issue.  We  found  reason  to  believe  that 
whether  the  mental  circumscription  was  relative  or  absolute,  the 
diminished  mind  received  and  maintained  erroneous  views  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  suggested  to  it  by  some 
fortuitous  external  circumstance. 

To  these  strictly  psychological  causes  of  error  have  to  be 
added  those  which  are  dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  body.  Hypochondria,  mania,  lunacy  are  consequent  upon 
a  defective  nervous  system,  and  exercise  profound  effects  upon 
the  judgement.  The  general  state  of  freshness  or  lassitude  may 
alter  entirely  our  point  of  view.  After  a  hard  day’s  work,  a 
man’s  outlook  on  the  world  often  seems  gloomy  and  depressing. 
Next  morning  the  difficulties,  which  loomed  so  large  to  his 
jaded  mind,  will  appear  to  have  vanished  away,  and  his  path 
become  smooth  and  easy.  The  liver  and  digestive  system 
generally  have  a  very  large  effect  in  colouring  the  judgements. 
Probably  half  the  pessimism  in  the  world  would  be  done  away 
with  if  mankind  were  to  give  up  the  practice  of  having  dinner. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  ideas  or  beliefs  vary  in  their  com¬ 
plexity,  and  the  facility  of  holding  them,  just  as  the  mind  of  the 
subject  varies.  If  it  is  suggested  to  a  savage  that  some  physical 
ailment  which  has  attacked  him  is  due  to  his  omission  to  propitiate 
the  ghost  of  his  defunct  father,  he  will  probably  accept  the 
explanation  and  adopt  the  implied  belief  with  alacrity.  If  this 
same  suggestion  were  made  to  a  mind  of  higher  capacity,  the 
critical  faculty  would  promptly  expel  it,  and  the  fallacy  would 
gain  no  entrance.  But,  supposing  this  superior  mind  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  proposition  that  the  more  money  can  be  got 
into  a  country  the  richer  that  country  will  be,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  statement  would  be  accepted  without  question,  though 
a  still  larger  mind  would  at  once  reject  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  suggested  to  a  savage  that  Evolution  consists  in  the 
progress  from  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  definite, 
coherent  heterogeneity,  the  belief  would  obtain  no  entrance  ; 
not  because  the  critical  faculty  of  the  savage  would  test  and 
reject  it,  but  because  the  belief  is  larger  and  more  complex  than 
the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive.  The  capacity  of  the  mind  to  accept 
or  criticise  a  belief  depends  not  only  on  the  absolute  power  of 
mind  but  on  the  complexity  of  the  belief  to  be  entertained. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  various  types 
of  fallacy  which  have  been  classified  above.  Those  of  the 
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primitive  kind,  in  which  a  simple  suggestiDn  is  accepted  un¬ 
critically,  are  usually  more  or  less  confounded  with  emotional 
fallacies.  One  instance  of  a  pure  fallacy,  unmixed  with  emotion, 
is  to  be  noticed  in  anthropomorphism,  by  which  we  mean  the 
tendency  to  read  into  animals  the  same  feelings  and  ideas  which 
affect  ourselves.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

Walking  in  the  country  in  spring-time  one  comes  across  a  covey 
of  young  partridges  not  yet  able  to  fly.  Immediately  on  one’s 
approach  the  mother  of  the  family  appears  to  be  stricken  lame 
and  with  a  broken  wing.  She  drags  herself  along  with  apparent 
difficulty,  keeping  just  out  of  arm’s  length  of  her  pursuer  ;  and 
when  the  intruder  has  been  drawn  a  safe  distance  from  the  nest, 
she  gaily  flaps  her  wings  and  flies  away.  Nearly  everyone,  on 
being  fiirat  introduced  to  this  strange  behaviour,  assumes  that 
the  partridge  has  consciously  adopted  this  ruse  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  stranger.  It  never  even  occurs  to  most  people  to 
question  the  explanation.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  because 
the  partridge  does  the  same  thing  that  a  cunning  human  being 
might  do  in  similar  circumstances,  therefore  the  train  of  thought 
and  motive  in  the  partridge  is  the  same  as  in  the  human  being. 
A  comparison  between  the  brain  of  a  partridge  and  a  human 
brain  would  dispel  this  fallacy.  When,  moreover,  we  are  aware 
that  birds  are  often  thrown  into  fits  by  a  sudden  fright,  and  that 
trailing  of  the  wings  as  though  broken  is  their  natural  expression 
of  any  emotion,  love  as  well  as  fear,  it  is  seen  that  the  true 
explanation  is  quite  different  from  the  anthropomorphic  one. 
The  supposed  habit  of  rooks  of  putting  out  sentries  is  susceptible 
of  an  explanation  equally  commonplace.  Stories  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  cats  and  dogs  usually  have  some  very  vulgar  and  simple 
explanation.  Here,  however,  the  very  powerful  emotion  of  love 
of  the  marvellous  makes  itself  felt.  Among  persons  in  whom  this 
emotion  is  developed,  explanations  are  always  welcome  if  they 
involve  any  new  or  wonderful  principle. 

Further  examples  of  anthropocentric  fallacies  are  to  be  found 
in  the  allegations  that  man  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that 
life  does  not  exist  outside  the  Earth.  The  human  species  looms 
large  in  the  life  of  all  of  us  ;  the  great  majority  of  our  actions  or 
opinions  bear  reference  to  other  human  beings.  Consequently 
a  disproportionate  view  is  taken  of  the  importance  of  human 
beings  in  the  universe.  Take  the  question  of  life  on  Mars.  It  is 
suggested  that  there  exists  on  the  planet  Mars  a  community  of 
individuals  more  or  less  resembling  the  human  beings  of  the 
Earth.  Now  human  beings  are  only  one  among  millions  of  species 
on  the  Earth.  At  the  commencement  of  life  upon  the  Earth,  the 
odds  against  Evolution  ever  producing  a  human  being  must  have 
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been  just  short  of  infinity  to  one.  Surely  the  odds  against  Evolu¬ 
tion  having  taken  a  course  on  Mars  identical  with  that  on  the 
Earth  must  be  very  great.  The  evolution  of  a  human  being  has 
depended  upon  the  co-operation  of  a  myriad  factors  in  the  past, 
the  alteration  of  any  one  of  which  would  have  profoundly  affected 
or  altogether  prevented  the  course  of  human  evolution.  Yet  we 
are  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  transient  phase  of  matter, 
aggregated  into  the  form  of  men,  is  part  of  the  eternal  order  of  the 
Universe,  that  we  readily  accept  the  likelihood  of  the  Martian 
man.  Yet  a  further  anthropocentric  delusion  occurs  in  our 
speculations  about  life  on  Mars.  We  assume  that  such  life  must 
be  either  animal  or  plant  life  ;  and  that  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  life  upon  the  Earth  happens  to  have  assumed  these  two 
diverse  forms.  But  why,  under  different  conditions,  should  not  a 
totally  different  form  of  life  have  arisen,  as  different  from  animals 
or  plants  as  these  are  from  one  another  ?  We  know  more  or 
less  what  constitutes  life  in  general,  as  apart  from  the  special 
life  of  animals  and  plants.  If  we  want  to  be  speculative,  we  can 
imagine  an  advanced  organism  on  Mars  which,  though  neither 
animal  nor  plant,  yet  possesses  the  attributes  which  distinguish 
life  on  Earth.  That  is,  it  would  consist  of  the  complex  chemical 
compounds  called  protoplasm ;  it  would  react  to  stimuli ;  it 
would  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  cells  ;  it  would  reproduce  in 
pairs,  and  so  on. 

This  instance  is  merely  taken  to  show  the  danger  of  assuming 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  particular  order  of  Nature  in 
which  we  happen  to  be  situated.  Other  illustrations  must  now 
be  given  of  primitive,  unquestioning  credulity.  Such  beliefs  are 
very  apt  to  have  been  generated  by  authority.  That  is,  some 
other  person  or  persons  have  told  us  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is 
true,  and  we  have  believed  it  without  further  questioning.  Many 
common  proverbs  are  of  this  nature,  such  as  that  virtue  always 
brings  happiness,  and  wickedness  its  own  reward  :  a  generalisa¬ 
tion  for  which  there  is  no  ground  whatever  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world.  Omens  come  under  this  heading.  Many 
people,  if  told  that  it  is  unlucky  to  sit  down  thirteen  to  dinner, 
immediately  believe  and  act  upon  it,  without  any  thought  of 
verification.  That  beliefs  received  on  authority  are  held  with  the 
utmost  rigour  and  absence  of  criticism  scarcely  requires  illustra¬ 
tion.  Everyone  knows  that  those  who  receive  opinions  ready¬ 
made  from  others  are  always  the  most  dogmatic  and  difficult  to 
shake.  It  is  easier  to  argue  with  the  founder  of  a  philosophy 
than  with  one  of  his  disciples. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ‘  vulgar  and  common  errors  ’ 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  fall  under  the  heading  of 
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primitive  credulity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  truly  delightful 
volumes  of  this  most  brilliant  writer  should  be  so  little  read  at  the 
present  day.  The  variety  of  anecdote  and  superstition  related 
never  lets  the  interest  flag  for  a  moment.  Now  it  is  the  story 
of  Crassus,  the  grandfather  of  Marcus,  who  never  laughed  in  all 
his  life  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  donkey  eating  thistles.  ‘  Cer- 
'  tainly  the  times  were  dull  when  these  things  happened,’  com¬ 
ments  Sir  Thomas.  Now  it  is  a  question  of  whether  Adam  and 
Eve  had  navels  :  the  manner  of  their  birth  giving  no  occasion  for 
such  things.  Against  all  variety  of  popular  superstitions  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  was  implacable — that  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
an  apple,  that  Jews  stink,  that  dolphins  are  crooked,  that  the 
devil  has  a  cloven  hoof,  that  subterranean  discoveries  may  be 
made  with  the  divining  rod.  He  even  attacks  the  fallacy  of 
‘  maternal  impressions,’  of  which  an  alleged  case  was  reported 
in  the  ‘  Times  ’  recently.  In  this  instance,  a  mother,  who 
had  been  much  absorb^  in  a  parrot,  gave  birth  to  a  child 
which  was  stated  to  have  a  beak-like  face  and  otherwise 
strikingly  resemble  the  bird  in  question.  For  many  such  cases, 
one  explanation  which  has  been  suggested  is  that  a  sudden  fright 
to  the  mother  results  in  a  premature  birth,  so  that  the  child 
having  a  different  appearance  from  ordinary  children  seems  to  the 
mother’s  disordered  nerves  to  resemble  the  object  of  her  fright. 
Another  case  of  a  very  different  kind  has  been  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  writer.  Here  a  mother,  who  had  come  deeply 
under  the  influence  of  a  religious  preacher,  gave  birth  to  a  child 
having  a  marked  and  obvious  resemblance  to  this  preacher. 
‘  Maternal  impressions  ’  was  at  once  put  forward  as  the  explana¬ 
tion,  and  is  to  this  hour  innocently  accepted  by  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  evidence  in 
favour  of  ‘  maternal  impressions.’  If  called  upon  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  this  superstition,  we  may  refer  to  the 
principle  already  laid  down  that  fallacies  are  natural  to  man 
and  require  no  explanation.  True  beliefs  alone  need  explanation, 
and  are  more  remarkable  than  fallacies.  Once  the  idea  of 
‘  maternal  impressions  ’  is  suggested  to  an  incautious  mind,  it 
is  held  fast  and  believed  in  without  criticism.  If  anyone  who 
holds  this  superstition  will  honestly  ask  himself  what  grounds 
he  has  for  believing  it,  he  will  find  that  it  is  merely  because 
someone  else  has  supported  it,  and  that  no  evidence  worthy  of 
inspection  has  ever  been  produced  to  him. 

We  pass  now  to  a  discussion  of  those  fallacies  which  are  caused 
by  the  perverting  effects  of  emotion  ;  and  the  first  emotion  whose 
effects  we  propose  to  deal  with  is  the  emotion  of  ‘  Wonder  ’  or 
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‘  Love  of  the  Marvellous.’  The  effects  of  this  feeling  are  such  as 
to  render  us  unduly  credulous  as  to  the  existence  of  anything 
which  excites  the  feeling.  Where  the  evidence  is  evenly  divided 
between  a  very  marvellous  or  a  commonplace  explanation  of 
some  unusual  event,  the  great  majority  of  minds  wdll  lean  towards 
the  marvellous  explanation  ;  and  the  tendency  will  be  altogether 
irresistible  when  the  emotion  is  strongly  developed.  Spiritualism 
derives  much  of  the  fervour  of  its  support  from  this  mental  quality. 
Many  of  the  superstitions  already  noticed  owe  some  of  their 
force  to  the  infatuation  for  things  strange  and  unusual.  The 
writer  not  long  ago  was  unpleasantly  reminded  of  the  force  of 
this  emotion,  when,  at  a  thought-reading  seance,  he  ventured  to 
proffer  an  explanation  founded  upon  a  simple  natural  law.  His 
attempt  to  bring  the  marvel  within  the  region  of  ordinary  life 
was  received  with  stony  coldness.  Mlthout  enquiring  whether 
the  proffered  explanation  was  true  or  false,  the  dislike  for  any 
explanation  was  a  true  index  of  the  love  of  marvels. 

The  emotion  of  wonder  is  very  strong  among  children  ;  and 
it  is  to  meet  their  demand  that  fairy  stories  are  produced.  The 
truth  of  these  they  implicitly  believe,  unless  undeceived  by  their 
elders.  Ignorant  persons  generally  are  more  prone  to  perversions 
of  judgement  from  this  cause  than  educated  persons. 

The  emotion  of  Fear  exercises  a  profound  influence  on  belief. 
The  thing  feared  draws  the  mental  attention  so  strongly  as  to 
induce  belief  in  its  existence,  where  a  calmer  mind  would  see 
nothing  to  justify  such  belief.  Common  superstitions  owe  much 
of  their  force  to  the  operation  of  this  emotion.  A  belief  in  ghosts 
is  largely  assisted  by  introducing  the  element  of  fear.  Savages, 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  natural  causation,  are  throughout 
their  lives  preyed  upon  by  the  emotion  of  fear.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  natural  causes  of  adversity  and  bodily  afflictions  ; 
ignorance  begets  fear,  and  fear  runs  riot  with  the  judgement, 
producing  belief  in  whole  spirit  worlds  of  deities  and  hobgoblins. 
Even  among  civilised  men  there  is  nothing  so  disorganising  to 
the  understanding  or  destructive  to  the  judgement  as  the  emotion 
of  fear.  It  is  the  slow  recognition  of  this  truth  that  is  now 
gradually  eliminating  the  incentive  of  fear  from  the  education  of 
children. 

We  have  already  given  one  illustration  of  erroneous  beliefs 
caused  by  the  emotion  of  Love.  The  perversive  effects  of  this 
feeling  upon  the  judgement  are  so  obvious  and  frequently 
observed  that  further  illustration  would  be  superfluous. 

More  interesting  are  the  effects  upon  the  judgement  of  what 
Alexander  Bain  calls  the  emotions  of  Self,  including  vanity,  pride, 
conceit,  personal  dignity,  etc.  Many  persons  are  so  consumed 
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with  egotism  that  their  beliefs  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  are 
swayed  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  this  emotion.  They 
tend  to  believe  in  every  proposition  which  enhances  their  own 
importance,  while  any  proposition  of  a  contrary  import  would 
have  no  chance  of  effecting  an  entry  to  the  mind.  The  head 
clerk  of  a  small  business,  or  a  butler  set  in  authority  over  many 
servants,  may  not  infrequently  exemplify  this  perversion.  They 
dream  that  they  are  gods  in  their  little  universe  ;  they  are  harsh 
and  tyrannical  in  business  ;  in  their  domestic  life  they  are 
hearty  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  w'omen ; 
they  alienate  the  sympathies  of  their  children  by  sham  austerity 
and  impudent  assumption  of  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  slavish  to  superiors,  and  cannot  bear  anything  which 
threatens  their  personal  dignity.  Such  a  man  cannot  live  with 
equals.  He  must  be  surrounded  by  persons  of  inferior  status, 
who  will  continue  to  minister  to  his  all-pervading  emotion,  and 
satisfy  his  craving  for  authority.  He  can  brook  no  difference  of 
opinion  :  his  word  must  not  be  questioned.  His  dependants 
must  hand  themselves  over  body  and  soul  to  his  service  and 
obedience  ;  for  his  insatiate  avidity  for  controlling  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  The  mind  is  totally  warped  and  the  judge¬ 
ment  everywhere  fallacious.  The  typical  egotist  judges  events 
by  their  special  reference  to  himself.  Other  people’s  opinions 
are  valued  according  to  their  agreement  with  his  own.  His 
theory  of  beliefs  might  be  expressed  in  Emerson’s  aphorism, 

‘  Difference  from  me  is  the  measure  of  absurdity.’  Every 
question  raised  is  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  his  own  welfare. 
He  conceives  himself  to  be  as  constantly  in  the  minds  of  others 
as  he  is  in  his  own  mind.  As  he  dispenses  his  favours  among  his 
creatures  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  philanthropist ;  and  his  pride 
is  swollen  with  the  thought  of  his  own  generosity.  The  most 
monstrous  egotist  in  the  world  is  probably  altogether  ignorant  of 
his  egotism.  He  most  likely  considers  himself  to  be  a  public 
benefactor  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  emotion  to  exclude  from 
the  mind  any  idea  derogatory  to  self,  and  to  admit,  however  ill- 
founded,  every  suggestion  in  harmony  with  personal  virtue. 
It  is  surprising — almost  startling — to  observe  how  the  simplest 
and  most  meaningless  of  actions  are  twisted  into  further  examples 
of  his  virtue  or  wisdom.  There  is  no  insincerity  in  this.  The 
beliefs  however  false  are  honestly  held.  Their  untruth  is  solely 
due  to  the  unconscious  canker  of  the  emotion  of  self. 

The  influence  of  egotism  on  judgement  is  not  nearly  widely 
enough  recognised  at  present.  The  extreme  form  of  egotism 
depicted  above  is  not  very  common  in  general  society.  Most 
people  are  thrown  for  society  among  their  equals,  where  a  healthy 
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give  and  take  holds  in  check  the  excessive  growth  of  the  emotion. 
But  in  a  minor  way  it  has  a  very  widespread  effect  on  opinion  and 
belief.  Take,  for  instance,  political  beliefs.  On  any  disputed 
political  problem,  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind 
conform  to  their  own  personal  interest  in  the  solution.  The 
agitation  for  Protection  comes  mainly  from  those  classes  who 
would  stand  to  gain  by  a  Protective  policy.  The  bulk  of  the 
opposition  to  it  comes  from  those  classes  who  stand  to  lose  by  it, 
as  in  increased  prices.  Each  side  would  usually  profess  that 
they  were  considering  the  welfare  of  the  country  alone  ;  and  it 
is  true  that  that  is  all  that  enters  their  consciousness.  But  the 
emotion  of  self  works  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and 
it  turns  out,  oddly  enough,  that  their  estimation  of  the  national 
advantage  is  commonly  in  conformity  with  their  own  interests. 
Here  again  we  must  enter  a  caveat  against  the  charge  of  insin¬ 
cerity.  Mankind  are  so  obsessed  with  their  own  point  of  view, 
and  so  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other,  that  they  are  apt  to 
attribute  insincerity  to  those  who  differ  from  them.  In  party 
politics,  the  charge  of  insincerity  is  constantly  flung  by  one  side 
at  the  other,  and  usually  with  no  grounds  whatever.  A  man’s 
professed  opinions  are  to  a  large  extent  the  product  of  his  pre¬ 
vailing  emotions,  and  are  generally  sincere,  though  their  forma¬ 
tion  may  be  in  great  part  due  to  base  emotions. 

Another  result  of  the  emotion  of  self  is  to  turn  the  mental 
regards  inwards  rather  than  outwards,  producing  what  may  be 
described  as  a  subjective  type  of  mind.  Thus  many  people’s 
minds  are  filled  with  some  human  image  or  prototype  which  they 
imagine  that  they  resemble.  This  prototype  may  be  of  any  kind. 
It  may  be  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  the  world,  the  Bohemian, 
the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman.  It  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sarily  a  high  or  intrinsically  desirable  type  ;  but  wherever  such  a 
type  takes  possession  of  the  mind  the  individual  unconsciously 
endeavours  to  live  up  to  it ;  his  mental  orientation  is  controlled 
by  it.  Where  the  type  selected  happens  to  be  very  different 
from  the  true  character  of  the  individual,  as  it  often  is,  the  result 
is  affectation  and  posing.  And  when  the  incongruity  is  extreme, 
the  behaviour  of  the  individual  becomes  almost  grotesque. 

Deficient  egotism  is  nearly  as  injurious  to  belief  as  exaggerated 
egotism.  Everyone  knows  that  those  who  have  led  the  strictest 
lives — who  have  suppressed  natural  emotions  the  greatest — if 
they  do  go  wrong,  go  with  a  force  and  irresistible  swing  which 
makes  the  habitual  sinner  stare.  The  stock  instance  is  the  sons 
of  clergymen,  who,  brought  up  more  stoically  than  other  people, 
are  said  to  be  the  most  apt  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  of 
an  uncontrolled  life.  Nuns,  who  have  submitted  for  years  to 
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oppressive  conditions  in  a  convent,  occasionally  break  loose  and 
then  fly  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  wickedness.  A  young  man  sow¬ 
ing  his  wild  oats  is  one  who  has  been  brought  up  under  restrictive 
methods,  and  has  suddenly  secured  his  freedom.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  modern  education  to  get  rid  of  all  restrictive  methods. 
One  of  the  main  defects  of  the  present  Army  training  for  officers 
is  the  extreme  suddenness  with  which  they  pass  from  close 
control  to  perfect  freedom,  often  with  disastrous  moral  results. 

If  we  may  take  an  honoured  name  in  illustration  of  our  present 
thesis,  we  would  instance  John  Stuart  Mill  as  a  man  who  suffered 
all  his  life  from  the  rigour  of  his  early  training.  Brought  up  to 
suppress  all  the  kinder  sentiments,  in  which  he  was  by  nature 
strongly  developed,  his  pent-up  emotions  reached  so  great  a  pitch 
that  when  he  ultimately  fell  in  love  and  married,  the  torrent  of 
his  affection  carried  all  before  it  with  inconceivable  energy  ;  and 
in  all  that  appertained  to  that  one  sphere  his  judgement  became 
unhinged  and  his  beliefs  and  conclusions  void  of  weight. 

Whereas  an  excessive  egotism  and  a  deficient  egotism  are 
equally  injurious  and  liable  to  produce  perversions  of  judgement, 
a  healthy  egotism  is  necessary  for  the  possession  of  a  sound 
judgement.  When  the  self-emotion  is  too  little  developed,  the 
individual  is  apt  to  be  colourless  and  to  take  his  opinions  from  his 
immediate  environment.  To  withstand  the  tendency  to  fall  in 
with  prevailing  views  calls  for  a  considerable  amount  of  self- 
assertion.  To  maintain  unpopular  opinions  in  the  face  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  or  to  force  a  new  system  of  philosophy 
upon  an  unbelieving  public,  requires  a  very  high  developement 
of  egotistic  emotions.  Mere  acquiescence  in  the  views  of  the 
majority  always  implies  perverted  judgement ;  for  though,  by 
some  unusual  chain  of  circumstances,  the  majority  may  happen 
to  be  right,  yet  passive  acquiescence  denotes  that  the  mind  has 
been  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  many  other  persons  concurring 
in  the  same  belief.  The  judgement  is  only  free  and  untainted  by 
emotion  when  the  belief  formed  would  be  the  same  whether  the 
majority  were  for  or  against  it.  Great  men  are  very  often  highly 
egotistic.  Bain  considers  that  the  greatest  force  of  intellect 
ever  attained  by  man  was  in  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Of  these,  Newton  was  exceedingly  vain  and  sensitive  with  regard 
to  popular  approval.  Summing  up  this  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  emotion  of  self,  we  find  that  its  effects  upon  belief  are 
numerous  and  varied.  We  have  adduced  illustrations  to  show 
the  different  ways  in  which  belief  may  be  affected,  and  we  have 
established  the  fundamental  fact  that  a  very  intimate  connexion 
exists  between  this  particular  emotion  and  the  opinions  of  the 
individual  possessing  it. 
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We  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  go  seriatim  through 
the  list  of  emotions  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  each  on  the 
beliefs.  A  few  examples  chosen  at  random  will  supply  what 
further  illustration  is  needed  of  the  maui  thesis,  that  any  strong 
feeling  or  desire  moulds  the  beliefs  into  accordance  with  it. 
Even  patriotism — the  putting  of  country  before  self,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  emotions — may  be  the  source  of  many  perverted 
views.  Patriotism  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  collective 
egotism — a  national  emotion  of  self.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
The  grosser  forms  of  egotism  are  universally  recognised  to  be  a 
vice,  while  the  grosser  forms  of  patriotism  are  usually  mistaken  for 
virtue.  There  is  consequently  no  check  on  the  undue  develop¬ 
ment  of  patriotic  emotions ;  and  their  destructive  effect  upon 
the  judgement  is  correspondingly  great.  In  a  bitter  war,  each 
belligerent  nation  is  immovably  convinced  that  the  right  lies 
with  itself.  Since  the  right  cannot  lie  with  both  sides,  one  must 
be  in  error,  and  we  have  an  example  of  a  persistent  fallacy  on 
a  very  large  scale  entirely  produced  by  emotion.  Patriotism 
of  the  lower  kind,  when  thorouglily  roused,  excludes  from  the 
mind  all  ideas  not  in  harmony  with  it.  No  prowess  is  allowed 
to  the  enemy ;  all  the  virtues  are  showered  upon  the  army  whose 
cause  is  espoused.  The  force  of  the  patriotic  emotion  is  many 
times  multiplied  by  its  infectiousness.  Seeing  everywhere  others 
filled  with  the  same  emotion  intensifies  the  feeling  to  an  incredible 
degree.  In  this  condition  it  not  only  excludes  from  the  mind  any 
inharmonious  thought,  but  it  wreaks  its  savage  vengeance  on  any 
unfortunate  person  who  is  suspected  of  harbouring  such  a  thought, 
or  even  who  remains  unaffected  by  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
In  no  other  sphere,  save  religious  bigotry,  are  men  collectively 
driven  so  clean  out  of  their  minds  by  a  rampant  emotion  ;  and 
the  reason  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same  :  that  there  is  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  emotion  needs  to  be  controlled,  nor 
of  the  dangers  to  morality  and  judgement  which  ensue  when 
control  over  it  is  lost. 

That  crowds  are  especially  prone  to  error  was  illustrated  in 
our  review  of  Social  Psychology  in  April.  The  mere  fact  of  being 
one  of  a  large  number  has  an  intense  emotional  effect ;  and 
individual  judgement  is  totally  suspended.  The  holding  of  a 
certain  opinion  by  a  large  majority  of  people  is  not  much  evidence 
of  its  truth.  All  that  it  ensures  is  that  individual  idiosyncrasies 
are  cancelled  off.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  cause  of  doubt 
is  external  and  lies  in  the  facts  themselves.  To  ascertain  the  truth 
the  facts  may  have  to  be  looked  at  in  a  variety  of  different  ways  ; 
and  a  large  majority  all  looking  at  it  in  one  way  (that  being  the 
most  obvious  way)  has  little  more  weight  than  one  individual. 
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The  probability  of  truth  is  not  enhanced  by  the  mere  adhesion  of 
numbers  ;  but  the  tendency  to  believe  is  greatly  enhanced.  Let 
us  quote  the  inimitable  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on  mankind  in  the 
bulk  : 

‘  Again,  their  individual  imperfection  being  great,  they  are, 
moreover,  enlarged  by  their  aggregation  ;  and  being  erroneous  in 
their  single  numbers,  once  huddled  together,  they  will  be  error 
itself.  For,  being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  farraginous 
concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sexes,  and  ages,  it  is  but 
natural  if  their  determinations  be  monstrous,  and  many  ways 
inconsistent  with  truth.  And,  therefore,  wise  men  have  always 
applauded  their  own  judgement,  in  the  contradiction  of  that  of  the 
people ;  and  their  soberest  adversaries  have  ever  afforded  them 
the  style  of  fools  and  mad  men  ;  and,  to  speak  impartially,  their 
actions  have  made  good  these  epithets.  ...  It  might  have  hazarded 
the  sides  of  Democritus,  had  he  been  present  at  that  tumult  of 
Demetrius ;  when  the  people  flocking  together  in  great  numbers, 
some  crying  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  the  assembly  was 
confused,  and  the  most  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come 
together,  notwithstanding,  all  with  one  voice,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  cried  out,  “  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.”  .  .  .  Certainly 
he  that  considereth  these  things  in  God’s  peculiar  people  will  easily 
discern  how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  ways  of  the  multitude, 
and  though  sometimes  they  are  flattered  with  that  aphorism,  will 
hardly  believe  “  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of  God.”  ’ 

The  sentiment  of  veneration  and  awe  promotes  belief  in  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  excite  it.  Much  of  the  intensity  of  religious 
conviction  is  due  to  this  emotion,  aided  by  the  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  future  life  by  which  most  people  are  animated. 
In  the  majority  of  mankind,  this  desire  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  induce  belief  in  doctrines  which  harmonise  with  it ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  last  remnant  of  belief  held 
by  many  who  have  abandoned  all  other  religious  ideas.  Some 
persons  go  so  far  as  to  argue  direct  from  the  desire  for  a  future 
life  to  the  truth  of  it :  others  consider  it  sufficient  proof  that  they 
have  an  ‘  inner  feeling  ’  which  tells  them  of  it.  All  such  argu¬ 
ments  are  direct  appeals  from  the  intellect  to  the  emotions. 
The  presence  of  a  strong  emotion  is  made  the  justification  of 
belief,  but  it  can  only  be  satisfying  to  those  who  are  unaware 
that  emotion  is  worse  than  a  blind  guide — that  it  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  fallacies  in  every  department  of  life. 
In  view  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  religious  questions, 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  seeking  an 
intellectual  basis  of  belief,  in  place  of  an  emotional  basis.  It  is 
intolerable  that  persons  shoidd  adopt  in  their  religious  tenets 
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a  mode  of  judgement  which  everywhere  else  is  recognised  as 
fallacious. 

We  have  devoted  sufficient  space  to  illustrating  the  thesis 
that  any  strong  feeling  tends  to  produce  belief  in  the  actuality 
of  whatever  occupies  the  mind.  We  pass  now  to  the  third  form 
assumed  by  fallacies — namely,  that  in  which  the  fallacy  gains  an 
entrance  to  the  mind  through  the  attention  being  fixed  on  some 
irrelevant  matter.  In  order  to  expound  this  class  of  fallacy  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  we  mean  by  the  word  ‘  atten- 
‘  tion.’ 

External  nature  presents  itself  to  us  under  the  dual  aspect  of 
matter  and  force  ;  and  since  force  is  only  manifested  through  the 
agency  of  matter,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  sake  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  to  omit  reference  to  force,  and  consider  matter  alone.  We 
recognise  matter  by  what  we  call  its  ‘  qualities  ’ — namely,  its 
colour,  sound,  taste,  smell,  and  feel.  Each  of  the  five  senses 
enumerated  specialises  on  one  particular  aspect  of  matter, 
and  discloses  to  us  one  group  of  the  qualities  of  matter.  But  we 
must  beware  of  supposing  that  matter  has  no  other  qualities 
beyond  those  which  we  can  touch,  see,  etc.  We  must  not  even 
imagine  that  matter  has  a  finite  number  of  qualities ;  we  must 
assume  the  number  of  its  qualities  to  be  infinite  :  and  the  fact 
that  we  can  only  recognise  them  in  five  main  groups  must  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  limitation  in  ourselves,  and  not  of  any  real 
objective  limitation.  The  Universe  which  we  know  would  present 
to  persons  having  different  senses  from  ours  a  totally  different 
aspect  from  what  it  presents  to  us.  The  conditions  of  know¬ 
ledge  are  that  the  object  is  infinite,  and  has  to  be  apprehended 
by  a  subject  which  is  very  strictly  finite.  Let  us  use  a  simile. 
Suppose  a  plane  surface  of  infinite  extent  in  total  darkness. 
A  single  beam  of  light  falls  upon  one  narrow  spot  on  this  plane 
surface.  It  may  be  moved  hither  and  thither,  illuminating 
now  one,  now  another,  portion  of  the  surface,  but  at  any  one 
moment  the  part  illuminated  will  be  very  small,  and  the  rest 
will  remain  in  darkness.  The  plane  surface  represents  the 
Universe  ;  the  beam  of  light  represents  the  outlook  of  a  human 
being  upon  it.  The  illuminated  portion  represents  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  for  the  time  being  hold  the  attention  of  the 
individual.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  other  beams  of  light  fall 
upon  the  same  spot,  but  all  of  different  colours  and  coming 
from  different  directions.  The  spot  will  appear  quite  different 
in  each  case.  The  lights  and  shades,  the  general  colour,  will  all 
be  changed.  This  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  same  thing  presents  itself  under  quite  different  aspects  to 
different  observers.  Take  for  instance  the  effects  upon  different 
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people  of  a  mountain-range.  One  man  will  be  lost  in  admiration 
for  its  beauty  of  form,  another  of  different  aesthetic  perception 
will  deplore  its  lack  of  colour,  a  third  will  note  the  change  in 
the  character  of  its  vegetation,  another  will  speculate  as  to  the 
proc-esses  of  upheaval  and  denudation  which  have  brought  it  into 
being,  a  fifth  will  be  overcome  with  awe  and  reverence,  while  a 
sixth  will  be  intent  upon  climbing  to  the  summit.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  the  mountain-range 
may  appear  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at  any  given  moment 
the  attention  is  fixed  on  one  only  of  these  various  aspects,  and 
that  though  it  may  wander  from  one  aspect  to  another,  an 
ordinary  person  is  not  likely  ever  to  perceive  more  than  a  few 
of  them.  The  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  lay  stress  is 
the  eclectic  character  of  attention.  Any  given  external  object 
may  be  viewed  in  innumerable  different  ways,  but  the  attention 
is  never  capable  of  holding  more  than  one  way  at  a  time. 

The  above  instances  will  serve  to  introduce  the  group  of 
fallacies  now  to  be  considered.  The  general  foundation  of  this 
final  group  of  fallacies  is  that  the  attention  is  engaged  upon  the 
ivrong  aspect  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  that  is,  upon  an 
aspect  which  is  irrelevant  to  the  belief  adopted.  Thus  in  the 
example  already  taken  of  old  people  who  think  that  the  climate 
has  become  milder  since  their  youth,  we  pointed  out  that  their 
memories  were  occupied  solely  with  the  violent  winters,  and  that 
the  mild  winters  had  slipped  their  recollection.  A  true  belief  on 
the  matter  requires  that  an  accurate  mental  record  should  exist 
of  mild  and  hard  winters,  whereas  in  the  present  case  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  fixed  on  the  memory  of  hard  winters  alone.  There  is  a 
misdirection  of  the  attention,  a  wrong  aspect  of  things  is  taken, 
and  an  erroneous  judgement  is  the  result. 

A  very  largo  number  of  human  errors  consist  in  the  absorption 
of  the  attention  by  one  aspect  of  a  problem,  when  truth  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  many  aspects.  This  is  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  wrong-thinking  on  social  and  political 
matters.  Social  problems  far  exceed  in  complexity  any  others 
w'ith  which  the  average  man  has  to  deal.  To  arrive  at  true 
results,  the  number  of  different  aspects  which  have  to  be  held 
in  the  attention  at  one  time  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  man,  and  perhaps  of  any  man.  The  humanitarian 
wants  to  subsidise  the  poor,  the  economist  aims  at  increasing 
the  national  wealth,  the  soldier  is  infatuated  about  national 
defence,  the  biologist  talks  of  eugenics,  and  the  socialist  descants 
on  the  vices  of  the  rich.  All  these  and  many  more  have  to  be 
combined  into  one  view  before  it  is  possible  to  say  what  legis¬ 
lation  is  wise  and  what  unwise.  Yet  how  often  do  we  hear  of 
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persons  totally  obsessed  by  one  or  other  of  these  different  aspects, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  every  other  !  And  who  is  there 
that  has  ever  succeeded  in  co-ordinating  in  his  mind  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  many  aspects  which  are  essential  to  a  true 
solution  ?  The  mental  capacity — the  attention — is  limited  ; 
outward  Nature  is  not  limited ;  our  beam  of  light  illuminates 
the  mountain  tops,  but  leaves  the  valleys  in  darkness ;  and  we 
straightway  assume  that  there  are  no  valleys,  and  that  nothing 
is  present  save  mountain  tops.  Few  men  can  be  persuaded  by 
argument  to  believe  in  a  thing  which  they  cannot  see ;  few  ever 
think  there  are  other  aspects  of  life  than  that  which  they  have 
adopted. 

The  difference  between  a  man  of  sound  judgement  and  one  of 
unsound  judgement  is  not  so  much  that  the  former  is  a  better 
reasoner  than  the  latter — for  the  contrary  may  often  be  observed 
—but  that  one  has  the  faculty  of  picking  out  for  attention  the 
essential  points  of  a  problem,  while  the  other  fixes  his  attention 
upon  inessential  points.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  either  to 
grasp  all  the  points,  and  it  is  usually  needless.  The  man  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  multitudes  of  details  fails  to  grasp  the  general 
principles ;  he  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  General 
principles  are  best  understood  by  those  who  possess  sufficient 
facts  to  fill  out  a  skeleton  scheme,  but  are  not  burdened  with 
more  details  than  are  necessary  for  this.  This  is  one  reason  why 
great  advances  in  Science  have  so  frequently  come  from  amateurs 
and  outsiders.  A  man  who  would  explore  alone  an  unknown 
country  must  divest  himself  of  all  superfluous  baggage  at  the 
start.  He  will  not  succeed  if  he  has  to  carry  on  his  back  port¬ 
manteaus  and  trunks  filled  with  the  conveniences  of  civilised 
life.  He  will  fare  better  by  taking  only  a  knapsack,  containing 
nothing  more  than  absolute  necessaries,  and  trusting  to  his 
muscles  and  his  natural  wit  for  the  rest.  So  in  a  new  field  of 
Science  the  expert,  stored  with  loads  of  facts,  is  hampered  in 
competition  with  an  intellect  that  is  naturally  powerful  and  has 
only  a  light  equipment  to  carry.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  goes 
wrong  more  often  than  right,  but  the  former  does  not  go  anywhere 
at  all.  One  of  the  most  obvious  instances  of  fallacies  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration,  and  one  of  the  most  widespread 
fallacies  of  the  present  day,  is  that  learning  and  intelligence  go 
together.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  high  intelligence  usually 
carries  with  it  much  learning ;  but  that  learning  can  bring  in¬ 
telligence  when  naturally  absent  is  simply  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  Many  persons  who  have  every  means  of  judging 
believe  that  State  education  has  decreased  the  natural  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  British  people.  The  history  of  invention  shows 
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that  many  of  the  greatest  steps  have  come  from  uneducated 
people.  We  quote  a  passage  from  that  admirable  work, 
Shadwell’s  ‘  Industrial  Efficiency,’  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  : 

‘  Brindley  [the  founder  of  our  canal  system]  was  of  lowly,  rustic 
origin.  He  became  a  millwright’s  apprentice,  and  from  boyhood 
displayed  a  mechanical  and  engineering  genius  of  the  purest  type 
and  of  the  widest  range.  Hargreaves,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
inventors  of  modern  textile  machinery,  was  an  illiterate  Lancashire 
weaver.  He  invented  the  spinning-jenny  (1767),  and  before  that 
(1761)  a  carding  machine  on  which  all  subsequent  improvements 
were  based.  Arkwright,  the  efficient  if  not  the  first  inventor  of 
the  roller  spinning-frame  (1769),  was  likewise  a  Lancashire  man  of 
equally  humble  origin.  Crompton,  who  invented  the  spinning-mule 
(1779)  and  came  from  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Hargreaves, 
was  the  son  of  a  very  small  farmer.  Cartwright,  to  whom  as  the 
inventor  of  the  power  loom  (1785),  the  textile  industries  owe  more, 
perhaps,  than  to  any  of  them,  was  a  clergyman.  .  .  .  Henry  Cort, 
who  about  the  same  time  invented  the  puddling  furnace  and  the 
rolling-mill,  on  which  the  modern  iron  and  steel  industries  are 
based,  was  another  uneducated  Lancastrian.’ 

The  father  of  the  iron  trade  at  Sheffield  was  Samuel  Walker, 
the  son  of  a  working  nailer.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  multiply 
instances  of  this  kind.  Everyone  who  has  read  Smiles’s  ‘  Self- 
Help  ’  will  recollect  a  dozen  other  instances  of  the  same  truth. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  rarely  read  a  serious  book,  used  to  quote 
with  approval  the  saying  of  Hobbes,  ‘  If  I  had  read  as  much  as 
‘  other  men,  I  should  have  known  as  little.’  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
recognised  the  same  fact  when  he  said  :  ‘  Though  universities 
‘  be  full  of  men,  they  are  oftentimes  empty  of  learning  ;  as  there 
‘  are  some  men  do  much  without  learning,  so  others  do  but 
‘  little  with  it,  and  few  that  attain  to  any  measure  of  it.  For 
‘  many  heads  that  undertake  it,  were  never  squared,  nor  timber’d 
‘  for  it.’ 

Coming  to  further  instances  of  misdirection  of  attention, 
we  have  to  note  such  superstitions  as  that  one  may  have  a 
presage  or  dream-revelation  of  some  evil  happening  to  a  relative 
or  friend  who  is  far  away.  Many  stories  are  recorded  of  persons 
who  have  seen  visions  of  their  friends  dying  in  some  distant 
land,  and  subsequent  information  has  verified  the  fact  of  their 
death.  The  average  person,  with  his  invincible  credulity,  will 
accept  one  authenticated  instance  as  clear  proof  of  some  mira¬ 
culous  or  spiritual  communication.  To  explain  something  a 
little  hard  to  understand,  he  invokes  without  a  qualm  a  prin¬ 
ciple  totally  new  and  unknown  to  Science.  But  in  truth  there  is 
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nothing  hard  to  understand  in  this  case.  For  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  friend  who  dies  has  been  much  in  the  thoughts  of 
his  relative  at  home  ;  that  this  relative  has  had  constant  fears  for 
his  friend’s  safety,  and  has  dreamed  a  dozen  times  before  that 
his  friend  was  dead,  when  in  fact  he  was  alive  and  well.  All 
instances  in  which  dreams  are  not  realised  are  forgotten  in  a 
day :  the  attention  is  exclusively  fixed  on  those  dreams  which 
are  realised.  To  take  a  slightly  different  illustration,  suppose 
that  the  Derby  is  won  by  a  horse  starting  at  odds  of  100  to  1. 
Thousands  of  people  bet  heavily  on  the  result  of  the  race.  The 
minds  of  a  large  number  are  greatly  preoccupied  with  the 
chances  of  the  different  horses  ;  what  wonder  that  many  of  these 
should  see  visions  of  the  race  in  their  dreams  ?  Of  those  that 
do,  some  will  see  one  horse  win,  some  will  see  another  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  strange  coincidence  if  no  one  should  happen  to  see  the 
horse  which  actually  does  win.  But  this  lucky  individual,  who 
dreams  aright  and  invests  his  money  accordingly,  will  almost 
inevitably  assume  that  there  has  been  a  special  intervention  of 
Providence  in  his  favour.  In  all  walks  of  life  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence  is  regarded  as  a  marvel,  calling,  perhaps,  for  miraculous 
explanation.  People  forget  that  by  far  the  strangest  coincidence 
of  all  would  be  if  coincidences  never  happened.  If  one  goes  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  street,  the  odds  may  be  1000  to  1  against  one’s 
meeting  a  certain  friend.  Then  in  the  course  of  1000  walks  in  the 
street,  there  is  an  even  chance  that  one  will  meet  that  friend. 
In  the  course  of  2000  walks,  one  is  much  more  likely  to  meet  him 
than  not.  A  coincidence  is  merely  an  event  against  whose 
occurrence  there  are  high  antecedent  odds.  Every  day  we 
run  the  chance  of  many  such  events.  If  we  knew  the  number  of 
chances  we  take,  and  the  odds  in  each  case,  we  could  calculate 
the  frequency  with  which  a  strange  coincidence  might  be  expected 
to  occur.  By  those  who  believe  in  the  miraculous  character  of 
anything  unusual,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  life  is  fuller  of  strange 
coincidences  than  the  theory  of  probabilities  would  d  priori 
lead  us  to  expect.  If  strange  coincidences  never  happened,  then 
indeed  it  might  be  necessary  to  invoke  some  supernatural  ex¬ 
planation  of  wo  extraordinary  a  circumstance. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that  a  traveller  who  goes 
to  foreign  countries  to  collect  information  concerning  some 
disputed  topic,  brings  back  just  the  information  he  expected  to 
receive.  His  mind  is  open  to  one  point  of  view  and  readily 
absorbs  all  facts  confirming  it.  Facts  of  the  contrary  nature 
are  excluded.  To  this  also  is  due  the  proverbial  fallaciousness 
of  statistics.  Out  of  a  given  mass  of  figures,  each  side  mops  up 
those  which  support  their  own  case.  It  is  like  the  French 
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that  many  of  the  greatest  steps  have  come  from  uneducated 
people.  We  quote  a  passage  from  that  admirable  work, 
Shadwell’s  ‘  Industrial  Efficiency,’  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  : 

‘  Brindley  [the  founder  of  our  canal  system]  was  of  lowly,  rustic 
origin.  He  became  a  millwright’s  apprentice,  and  from  boyhood 
displayed  a  mechanical  and  engineering  genius  of  the  purest  type 
and  of  the  widest  range.  Hargreaves,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
inventors  of  modern  textile  machinery,  was  an  illiterate  Lancashire 
weaver.  He  invented  the  spinning-] enny  (1767),  and  before  that 
(1761)  a  carding  machine  on  which  all  subsequent  improvements 
were  based.  Arkwright,  the  efficient  if  not  the  first  inventor  of 
the  roller  spinning-frame  (1769),  was  likewise  a  Lancashire  man  of 
equally  humble  origin.  Crompton,  who  invented  the  spinning-mule 
(1779)  and  came  from  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Hargreaves, 
was  the  son  of  a  very  small  farmer.  Cartwright,  to  whom  as  the 
inventor  of  the  power  loom  (1785),  the  textile  industries  owe  more, 
perhaps,  than  to  any  of  them,  was  a  clergyman.  .  .  .  Henry  Cort, 
who  about  the  same  time  invented  the  puddling  furnace  and  the 
rolling-mill,  on  which  the  modern  iron  and  steel  industries  are 
based,  was  another  uneducated  Lancastrian.’ 

The  father  of  the  iron  trade  at  Sheffield  was  Samuel  Walker, 
the  son  of  a  working  nailer.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  multiply 
instances  of  this  kind.  Everyone  who  has  read  Smiles’s  ‘  Self- 
Help  ’  will  recollect  a  dozen  other  instances  of  the  same  truth. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  rarely  read  a  serious  book,  used  to  quote 
with  approval  the  saying  of  Hobbes,  ‘  If  I  had  read  as  much  as 
‘  other  men,  I  should  have  known  as  little.’  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
recognised  the  same  fact  when  he  said  :  ‘  Though  universities 
‘  be  full  of  men,  they  are  oftentimes  empty  of  learning  ;  as  there 
‘  are  some  men  do  much  without  learning,  so  others  do  but 
‘  little  with  it,  and  few  that  attain  to  any  measure  of  it.  For 
‘  many  heads  that  undertake  it,  were  never  squared,  nor  timber’d 
‘  for  it.’ 

Coming  to  further  instances  of  misdirection  of  attention, 
we  have  to  note  such  superstitions  as  that  one  may  have  a 
presage  or  dream-revelation  of  some  evil  happening  to  a  relative 
or  friend  who  is  far  away.  Many  stories  are  recorded  of  persons 
who  have  seen  visions  of  their  friends  dying  in  some  distant 
land,  and  subsequent  information  has  verified  the  fact  of  their 
death.  The  average  person,  with  his  invincible  credulity,  will 
accept  one  authenticated  instance  as  clear  proof  of  some  mira¬ 
culous  or  spiritual  communication.  To  explain  something  a 
little  hard  to  understand,  he  invokes  without  a  qualm  a  prin¬ 
ciple  totally  new  and  unknown  to  Science.  But  in  truth  there  is 
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nothing  hard  to  understand  in  this  case.  For  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  the  friend  who  dies  has  been  much  in  the  thoughts  of 
his  relative  at  home  ;  that  this  relative  has  had  constant  fears  for 
his  friend’s  safety,  and  has  dreamed  a  dozen  times  before  that 
his  friend  was  dead,  when  in  fact  he  was  alive  and  well.  All 
instances  in  which  dreams  are  not  realised  are  forgotten  in  a 
day :  the  attention  is  exclusively  fixed  on  those  dreams  which 
are  realised.  To  take  a  slightly  different  illustration,  suppose 
that  the  Derby  is  won  by  a  horse  starting  at  odds  of  100  to  1. 
Thousands  of  people  bet  heavily  on  the  result  of  the  race.  The 
minds  of  a  large  number  are  greatly  preoccupied  with  the 
chances  of  the  different  horses  ;  what  wonder  that  many  of  these 
should  see  visions  of  the  race  in  their  dreams  ?  Of  those  that 
do,  some  will  see  one  horse  win,  some  will  see  another  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  strange  coincidence  if  no  one  should  happen  to  see  the 
horse  which  actually  does  win.  But  this  lucky  individual,  who 
dreams  aright  and  invests  his  money  accordingly,  will  almost 
inevitably  assume  that  there  has  been  a  special  intervention  of 
Providence  in  his  favour.  In  all  walks  of  life  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence  is  regarded  as  a  marvel,  calling,  perhaps,  for  miraculous 
explanation.  People  forget  that  by  far  the  strangest  coincidence 
of  all  would  be  if  coincidences  never  happened.  If  one  goes  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  street,  the  odds  may  be  1000  to  I  against  one’s 
meeting  a  certain  friend.  Then  in  the  course  of  1000  walks  in  the 
street,  there  is  an  even  chance  that  one  will  meet  that  friend. 
In  the  course  of  2000  walks,  one  is  much  more  likely  to  meet  him 
than  not.  A  coincidence  is  merely  an  event  against  whose 
occurrence  there  are  high  antecedent  odds.  Every  day  we 
run  the  chance  of  many  such  events.  If  we  knew  the  number  of 
chances  we  take,  and  the  odds  in  each  case,  we  could  calculate 
the  frequency  with  which  a  strange  coincidence  might  be  expected 
to  occur.  By  those  who  believe  in  the  miraculous  character  of 
anything  unusual,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  life  is  fuller  of  strange 
coincidences  than  the  theory  of  probabilities  would  d  priori 
lead  us  to  expect.  If  strange  coincidences  never  happened,  then 
indeed  it  might  be  necessary  to  invoke  some  supernatural  ex¬ 
planation  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that  a  traveller  who  goes 
to  foreign  countries  to  collect  information  concerning  some 
disputed  topic,  brings  back  just  the  information  he  expected  to 
receive.  His  mind  is  open  to  one  point  of  view  and  readily 
absorbs  all  facts  confirming  it.  Facts  of  the  contrary  nature 
are  excluded.  To  this  also  is  due  the  proverbial  fallaciousness 
of  statistics.  Out  of  a  given  mass  of  figures,  each  side  mops  up 
those  which  support  their  own  case.  It  is  like  the  French 
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sentence,  ‘  Pas  de  lieu  Rh^ne  que  nous.’  Read  out  to  a  French¬ 
man,  it  will  be  heard  as  it  is  written.  Read  to  an  Englishman, 
it  will  be  heard  as  ‘  Paddle  your  own  canoe.’  *  According  to  the 
previous  bent  of  attention  in  each,  the  sentence  is  heard  in  two 
totally  different  ways.  Similarly  the  same  set  of  statistics  will 
be  interpreted  in  totally  opposite  manners  by  persons  whose 
attention  is  fixed  upon  opposite  views.  This  leads  us  on  to  a 
consideration  of  one  or  two  economic  fallacies  which  arise  from 
improper  direction  of  the  attention.  That  the  spendthrift  does 
good  to  trade  is  a  fallacy  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  error  consists  in  the  assumption  that  if  the  spendthrift  did 
not  spend  his  money,  it  w'ould  be  lying  idle.  A  fallacy  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  character  is  that  a  rich  man  can  alter  the  amount 
of  employment  which  he  gives.  He  fears  that  if  he  throws  some 
of  his  employees  out  of  w’^ork,  unemployment  will  be  increased. 
His  fears  are  groundless.  For  the  money  w'hich  he  saves  is 
spent  in  other  ways,  and  promotes  employment  in  other  trades. 
Even  if  he  does  not  spend  it,  but  leaves  it  in  the  bank,  it  is 
utilised.  For  the  banker  lends  it  to  a  merchant ;  and  it  is 
used  for  paying  wages  just  as  much  as  before.  Thus  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  a  rich  man  to  increase  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  employment ;  all  that  is  in  his  power  is  to  say  whether 
the  employment  shall  be  of  this  or  that  kind,  or  to  renounce 
his  power  of  choosing  the  employment-  by  leaving  his  money 
in  the  bank.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  State  cannot  increase 
employment  by  the  expedient  of  taxing  the  community  to 
pay  the  wages  of  those  it  employs.  It  may  employ  as  many 
workmen  as  it  likes,  but  in  order  to  pay  their  wages  it  has  to 
tax  individuals  who  thereby  have  the  less  money  for  their  own 
use ;  and  just  as  many  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment 
at  one  end  as  the  State  introduces  into  employment  at  the 
other.  The  powers  of  the  State  are  no  more  than  the  powers 
of  the  individual  employer ;  it  can  say  that  the  employment 
shall  be  this  or  that,  but  not  that  it  shall  be  more  or  less.  The 
fallacy  arises  from  confining  the  attention  to  the  primary  results 
of  a  change,  without  following  up  the  secondary  results. 

Another  economic  fallacy  of  like  antiquity  is  that  labour- 
saving  machinery  injures  the  working  classes  by  reducing 
employment.  This  arises  from  confining  attention  to  the 
immediate  effects  of  introducing  a  new  machine.  By  taking 
a  larger  view,  the  conclusion  reached  is  totally  different.  For 
it  is  the  chief  need  of  mankind  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  pro¬ 
duction  with  the  minimum  of  labour.  If  machines  could  be 
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made  to  do  all  the  work,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  labour 
at  all ;  everybody  could  live  upon  their  investments.  The 
nearer  we  can  reach  this  ultimate  condition,  the  better  for 
humanity ;  and  each  introduction  of  a  machine  to  do  what  had 
to  be  done  before  by  personal  exertion  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Another  matter  coming  up  for  notice  under  the  present 
heading  concerns  the  education  of  children.  A  man  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  man  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  occupy  him.  It  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  regulate  a  child’s  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
that  its  conscious  attention,  the  general  trend  of  its  mental 
conceptions,  shall  be  on  wholesome  and  happy  subjects.  The 
ordinary  method  of  inculcating  morality  ignores  this  precept. 
For  it  endeavours  to  fix  the  child’s  mind  on  questions  of  right 
and  wrong ;  the  child  is  not  to  steal,  it  is  to  tell  the  truth,  etc. 
The  mind  is  in  this  way  filled  with  thoughts  of  good  and 
bad ;  and  this  is  a  direct  evil,  in  so  far  as  thoughts  of  bad 
things  are  admitted.  It  appears  a  far  sounder  psychology 
to  keep  moral  questions  altogether  out  of  the  foreground  of 
consciousness.  Let  the  child’s  mind  turn  to  external  nature,  and 
things  that  are  bright  and  wholesome  ;  not  to  gruesome  injunc¬ 
tions  about  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  modern  move¬ 
ment  for  moral  instruction  in  our  schools  appears  to  some  people  to 
be  founded  on  a  psychological  fallacy.  Experience  in  their  view 
bears  out  theory  in  showing  that  when  the  child’s  emotions  and 
active  attention  have  been  carefully  trained  on  to  healthy  topics, 
a  wrong  act  never  enters  its  mind,  and  would  be  altogether  repul¬ 
sive  if  suggested  from  outside.  However  this  may  be,  it  sometimes 
does  harm  to  make  too  much  of  a  wrong  act.  For  by  fixing  the 
thing  so  largely  in  the  child’s  mind,  a  positive  injury  is  done  ; 
the  need  being  to  get  all  thought  of  such  an  action  out  of  the 
child’s  mind.  The  wildest  folly  of  all  is  to  make  that  mind  dwell 
on  temptations,  and  attempt  to  cultivate  its  will  to  resist  them. 
Few  adults,  and  no  children,  have  the  power  to  resist  a  really 
strong  temptation.  The  only  course  is  to  train  the  feelings  so  that 
the  forbidden  act,  instead  of  being  a  temptation,  becomes  posi¬ 
tively  repulsive  to  think  about.  Education  is  full  of  fallacies, 
but  we  confine  ourselves  to  indicating  this  most  important  one  of 
all,  the  filling  of  the  child’s  mind  with  thoughts  of  evil  things. 

Thought-reading  in  its  common  forms  is  to  be  explained  by 
its  procedure  of  playing  tricks  with  the  attention.  Here  the 
usual  method  followed  is  to  instruct  a  person  to  think  intently 
of  some  act,  while  touching  the  person  who  is  to  read  his  thoughts. 
His  attention,  being  concentrated  upon  the  action  arrang^.  is 
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thereby  taken  off  from  the  proceedings  of  his  arm  and  hand, 
which  following  the  thoughts  exercise  a  gentle  pressure  quite 
unconsciously  in  the  direction  it  is  intended  to  move.  The 
thought-reader  proceeds  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  slightest 
mental  suggestion  ;  and  he  also  quite  unconsciously  is  affected  by 
the  pressure  and  moves  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  whole 
action  is  an  elementary  corollary  of  the  laws  of  attention ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  evidence  for  this  view,  since 
any  psychologist  might  have  prophesied  beforehand  what  would 
happen.  But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  for  anyone  that  will 
observe  it.  In  the  first  place,  thought-reading  breaks  down 
when  the  intended  spot  has  been  reached  and  something  has 
to  be  done.  The  thought-reader  nearly  always  does  something 
with  the  most  conspicuous  article  at  hand.  Then  again  true 
thought-reading  w'ould  enable  a  man  to  say  at  once  what  was 
in  the  other’s  thoughts,  without  going  through  the  process  of 
acting  it  out.  The  more  refined  thought-reading  exhibitions 
depend  for  their  success  upon  jugglery  and  tricks,  simple  enough 
when  once  they  are  discovered. 

Table-turning  depends  on  the  same  factors.  In  this  case, 
several  persons  sit  round  a  light  table  with  their  hands  spread 
out  just  touching  the  surface.  They  are  instructed  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  thoughts  upon  the  idea  of  the  table  going  round. 
Their  attention  is  thus  drawm  off  from  the  doings  of  their  hands  ; 
their  hands  unconsciously  follow  the  direction  of  the  thoughts 
and  push  the  table  round.  The  persons  engaged  are  quite 
ignorant  that  they  have  been  pushing ;  but  it  is  clear  enough 
to  a  bystander,  who  can  actually  see  the  tendons  of  the  wrist 
becoming  rigid  in  the  act  of  pushing.  When  a  tablecloth  is  laid 
upon  the  table  the  tablecloth  turns  and  the  table  remains  still. 

A  common  error  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  is  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  working  of  affairs  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  alterations  may  be  desirable.  In  the  free 
trade  controversy  the  opinions  of  business  men  are  supposed  to 
be  more  important  than  those  of  outsiders ;  we  are  told  that 
business  men  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches,  etc.,  and  therefore 
know  what  kind  of  remedy  is  needed.  But  the  very  fact  that  a 
man  does  feel  the  shoe  pinching  goes  far  to  disqualify  him  from 
forming  a  judgement  as  to  a  remedy.  His  attention  is  fixed  on 
his  own  position.  He  is  blind  to  the  general  interest,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  able  to  visualise  as  clearly  as  an  outsider  the  remoter  evils 
which  a  changed  regime  might  bring.  He  is  a  party  in  the  case, 
and  therefore  not  fitted  to  be  a  judge.  Few  sayings  are  more  pro¬ 
foundly  true  than  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game.  Their 
attention  is  free  to  grasp  the  general  principles  of  the  situation, 
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instead  of  being  bound  down  to  specified  details.  A  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs  is  easiest  to  be  had  from  a  little 
distance  off.  So,  too,  it  is  often  argued  against  those  who 
advocate  abstract  principles  of  government,  such  as  justice  or 
liberty,  that  these  are  of  little  use  to  the  starving  man.  ‘  If  a 
‘  man  wants  food,  he  does  not  care  for  theories  about  individual 
‘liberty.’  But  the  very  fact  that  he  is  starving  puts  him  out 
of  court  as  a  reliable  judge.  When  the  personal  interest  is 
intense,  of  course  a  valuable  opinion  cannot  be  expected.  Abstract 
theories  of  society  are  to  be  judged  not  by  persons  suffering 
from  want,  nor  by  persons  with  large  stakes  in  the  existing  order 
of  things,  but  by  persons  who  have  little  personal  interest  in 
the  conclusion. 

The  vulgar  belief  in  experts  is  far  greater  than  their  real 
worth  would  suggest.  An  expert  is  merely  a  man  who  has 
greater  knowledge  of  the  details  than  most  people ;  a  man  who 
in  his  own  department  would  make  fewer  mistakes  than  most 
people.  But  experts  are  frequently  ignorant,  and  fail  to  see  the 
relation  in  which  their  own  department  stands  to  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Government  by  experts  would  certainly  be  a  failure. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  our  success  in  governing  inferior  races 
is  that  we  have  always  filled  the  highest  posts  with  outsiders, 
and  not  by  promoting  the  officials  who  have  climbed  up  the 
ladder  through  all  the  inferior  posts.  The  officials  have  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  work,  which  actually  incapacitates 
them  from  grasping  the  principles.  The  most  diverse  authorities 
agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  inducting  outsiders  to  the  highest 
places. 

The  reliability  of  witnesses  is  greatly  overrated.  We  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  endorse  Huxley’s  facetious  remark  that  wit¬ 
nesses  may  be  divided  into  the  three  classes  of  ‘liars,  d - d 

‘liars,  and  experts,’  although  it  is  not  without  an  element  of 
truth.  It  is  an  interesting  speculation  how  great  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  guilt  should  be  to  condemn  a  man  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
certainty ;  all  that  can  ever  be  obtained  is  a  very  high  degree 
of  probability  that  the  man  committed  the  crime.  Should  the 
probability  be  10  to  1,  or  100  to  1,  or  1000  to  1  ?  Supposing 
a  probability  of  10  to  1  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  establish 
guilt,  that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  out  of  every  eleven 
persons  condemned  there  will  be  one  iimocent  man.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  probability  of  guilt,  necessary  for  conviction, 
is  placed  at  1000  to  1,  then  scarcely  any  guilty  man  would  get 
punished,  for  in  few  cases  does  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  reach 
BO  high  a  certainty  as  this.  And  even  then,  there  would  be  one 
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innocent  man  in  every  1001  condemned.  To  exclude  absolutely 
the  chance  of  convicting  innocent  men,  the  proof  of  guilt  would 
have  to  be  absolute,  that  is,  infinity  to  1,  and  no  guilty  man 
could  then  ever  be  convicted.  We  have  then  to  decide  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn  ;  what  proportion  of  innocent  men  must 
suffer,  in  order  that  the  guilty  may  be  brought  to  justice  ?  We 
have  no  idea  what  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  evidence  now 
actually  required  to  convict  a  man,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
99  to  1  on  his  guilt,  we  are  then  confronted  with  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  out  of  the  22,000  prisoners  now  lying  in  the  gaols  of 
Great  Britain  there  are  no  fewer  than  220  innocent  persons. 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  fallacies  due  to  misdirection  of 
attention  that  w’e  cannot  do  more  than  mention  one  or  two  of 
them  here  and  there.  One  such  is  the  semi-deification  often 
accorded  to  distinguished  men  of  past  times.  Only  their  great¬ 
ness  survives  to  posterity  ;  their  petty  failings  are  not  recorded. 
Many  a  hero  of  the  past  w'ould  have  his  reputation  exploded 
if  he  were  to  come  again  among  us,  and  be  seen  as  other  men. 
The  beginnings  of  religion  among  primitive  tribes  come  from 
this  deification  of  deceased  ancestors.  Another  instance  is 
to  be  found  in  the  glamour  attaching  to  new  causes.  People 
like  to  belong  to  parties  or  schools  of  thought  which  are  advo¬ 
cating  new  causes  and  are  successfully  proselytising.  Most 
existing  institutions  and  beliefs  having  arisen  from  the  efforts 
of  small  bands  of  reformers :  people  like  to  belong  to  bands  of 
reformers  and  to  fancy  themselves  in  the  vanguard  of  progress. 
The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  great  majority  of  new  causes 
are  bad ;  the  presumption  is  always  against  the  innovator ; 
but  the  past  failure  of  new  causes  is  not  recorded,  while  the 
successes  alone  occupy  the  observer’s  attention.  Hence  the 
entirely  erroneous  desire  for  new’  policies,  merely  because  they 
are  new. 

The  last  fallacy  which  we  propose  to  mention  is  the  notion 
that  a  thing  may  be  right  in  theory  and  wrong  in  practice. 
This  contention  is  in  great  request  among  those  who  have  been 
defeated  in  argument.  When  reason  is  conclusively  shown  to 
be  against  them,  they  fall  back  upon  the  absurd  dictum  that 
it  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  will  not  work  in  practice.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  when  a  thing  fails  in  practice,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  theory  which  said  it  would 
work.  The  saying  is  generally  used  when  the  practical  working 
is  controlled  by  many  different  factors,  and  the  theory  has  over¬ 
looked  one  or  more  of  them.  Probably  no  one  really  imagines 
that  a  theory  can  be  true,  and  yet  not  work  in  practice ;  but 
the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  this  was  so  is  to  be  condemned  on  the 
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ground  that  it  encourages  loose  thinking  and  slovenly  speech. 
And  yet  we  must  all  recognise  the  extraordinary  diflerence 
between  theory  and  practice  among  mankind.  When  theory 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  test  of  practice,  it  is  in  most  cases 
found  to  be  erroneous.  Few  things  are  more  surprising  than  the 
co-existence  in  one  people  of  the  most  marvellous  success  in 
practical  undertakings  and  the  most  hopeless  backwardness  in 
the  regions  of  pure  theory.  Man’s  philosophy  is  a  poor  weak 
thing  in  contrast  with  his  practical  organisations.  His  theory 
of  life  imposes  upon  him  rules  of  conduct  in  which  he  thoroughly 
believes  ;  his  practice  imposes  upon  him  an  entirely  different 
code,  on  which  he  invariably  acts.  He  usually  does  not  know 
that  there  is  any  opposition  between  his  professed  beliefs  and  his 
actions.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Many  of  the  evils  in  the  world  arise  from  attempting 
to  bring  practice  more  into  harmony  with  theory.  People  are 
so  often  dominated  by  false  theories  that  their  practice  is  apt 
to  suffer  by  being  brought  into  co-ordination  with  them.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  provide  an  obvious  example 
of  co-ordinating  practice  to  an  unsound  theory.  At  the  present 
day  great  harm  is  often  done  to  children  by  the  endeavour 
to  harmonise  their  practical  education  with  some  theoretical 
standard  that  has  been  adopted,  and  is  quite  wrong.  One 
may  often  see  instances  of  people  who  have  formed  when  young 
some  foolish  theory  of  life,  and  have  destroyed  their  careers 
by  endeavouring  to  live  up  to  it. 

In  this  review  we  have  had  before  us  the  weaker  side  of 
human  life,  the  failures  of  human  theories,  the  numberless 
fallacies  which  they  are  subject  to.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be 
inclined  to  leave  the  subject  with  something  of  a  sneer  at  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  something  of  contempt  for  their  follies 
and  their  ignorance.  As  an  antidote  for  this  feeling,  let  him 
stand  on  the  platform  of  a  small  railway-station  on  a  main  line, 
and  watch  an  express  train  dashing  through  at  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  Or  let  him  go  to  a  metal-works  and  watch  a 
great  block  of  steel,  weighing  many  tons,  being  tossed  about, 
pressed,  moulded  into  any  form  as  if  it  were  butter,  without  the 
smallest  apparent  exertion.  Then  he  can  reflect  how  man, 
with  his  almost  infinitesimal  strength,  has  brought  into  subjec¬ 
tion  the  powers  of  Nature  and  uses  them  for  his  own  purpose ; 
and  he  may  ponder  on  the  true  grandeur  of  human  nature,  when 
seen  at  its  best.  Surely  many  follies  must  be  permitted  to 
humanity  without  contempt,  if  they  can  do  things  so  wonderful 
as  these ! 
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Art.  VI.— the  problem  of  HUNGARY. 

1.  The  Political  Evolution  of  the  Hungarian  Nation.  By  the 

Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen.  2  vols.  London  :  The 
National  Review  Office.  1908. 

2.  The  Development  of  Hungarian  Constitutional  Liberty.  By 

Count  Julius  AndrAssy.  Translated  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  by  C.  Arthur  and  Ilona  Ginever.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  and  Co.,  Ltd.  1908. 

3.  Racial  Problems  in  Hungary.  By  ‘  ScoTUS  Viator  ’  (R.  W. 

Seton-Watson).  London :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  1908. 

4.  La  Hongrie  au  XXme  SiMe.  Etude  economique  et  sociale. 

Par  Rene  Gonnard,  Professeur  d’ Economic  politique  a 
rUniversite  de  Lyon.  Paris  :  Librairie  Armand  Colin.  1908. 

5.  Austria-Hungary.  By  G.  Geoffrey  Drage.  London  :  John 

Murray.  1909. 

‘  TJ  UNGARY,’  says  M.  Gonnard,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
admirable  study,  ‘  is  very  little  known  in  Europe,  a  fact 
‘  of  which  the  Hungarians  themselves  complain — the  more  so 
‘  since  their  enemies  avail  themselves  of  this  ignorance  to  in- 
‘  flame  public  opinion  in  their  despite.’ '  ‘  Particularly  in  France,’ 
he  adds,  ‘  many  even  educated  people  have  but  a  very  vague  idea 
‘  of  what  Hungary  is,  even  from  the  most  general  point  of  view.’ 
We  may  well  doubt,  however,  whether  the  ignorance  of  well- 
informed  people  about  Hungarian  affairs  is  as  profound  in 
France  as  it  is  in  our  own  country.  If  it  be  so,  it  certainly  has 
less  excuse.  French  scholars  have  not  neglected  Hungary  and 
its  affairs  ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis  Leger’s  ‘  Histoire 
‘  de  I’Autriche-Hongrie,’  their  work  may  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  vitiated  by  anti-Magyar  partisanship.  Bertrand  Auer¬ 
bach’s  ‘  Lcs  Races  et  les  Nationalites  en  Autriche-Hongrie  ’ 
(Paris,  1898),  remains  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats ;  the  brilliant  study  of  M.  Louis  Eisenmann  on  the 
history  and  problems  of  the  Dual  System,  ‘  Le  Compromis 
‘  Austro-Hongrois  de  1867  ’  (Paris,  1904),  whatever  views  may 
be  held  as  to  its  conclusions,  is  certainly  in  the  highest  degree 
illuminating.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  hitherto 
been  a  singular  dearth  of  books  on  Austria-Hungary  and  its 
problems,  while  the  conscientious  work  of  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
first  published  in  1821  and  re-issued  in  a  third  edition  in  1907, 
remains  the  sole  general  work  in  English  on  the  history  of 
the  Habsburg  monarchy. 
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This  is  a  condition  of  things  little  creditable  to  English  his¬ 
torical  science,  which — it  may  be  said  in  passing — is  one  of 
the  worst  organised  branches  of  study  in  the  world,  or  to  English 
publishers,  who,  in  the  absence,  apparently,  of  any  imaginative 
faculty  of  their  own,  are  for  the  most  part  content  to  follow  up 
a  chance  success  by  flooding  the  market  with  speculative  imita¬ 
tions,  like  the  numerous  works  on  Napoleon’s  amours,  for  which 
there  would  seem  at  present  to  be  a  demand.  Yet,  whatever 
the  interest  of  dead  scandals,  living  problems  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  ;  and  of  these  problems  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  is  that  of  Hungary,  both  as  regards  the  question  of 
its  internal  organisation  and  developement  and  the  yet  more 
critical  question  of  its  future  relation  to  Austria  and  the  Habs- 
burg  monarch.  For  on  the  satisfactory  solution  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  depends  not  only  the  future  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
itself,  but  that  of  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  in  which 
the  integrity  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  is  rightly  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  element.  After  one  of  our  recurring  periods 
of  complacent  insularity  we  are  once  more,  under  the  influence 
of  recent  proofs  of  German  efficiency,  waking  up  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  closely  watching  the  oscillations  of  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  Continent.  Our  traditional  influence  in  the  world’s  affairs, 
perhaps  even  our  immemorial  liberties,  depend  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  ‘  just  equilibrium  ’  among  the  Powers  of  Europe 
to  restore  which  our  forefathers  endured  the  long  agony  of 
the  struggle  with  Napoleon ;  and  Austria-Hungary  was,  until 
recent  events  cast  a  shadow  between  us,  the  traditional  friend 
of  Great  Britain,  mainly  because  British  statesmen  saw  in  the 
preservation  of  a  strong  Habsburg  power  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  stability  of  the  European  system.  In  1848  Palmerston, 
in  spite  of  his  consistent  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  ‘  oppressed 
‘  nationalities,’  refused  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents,  on  the  ground  that  Hungary  formed  a  component 
part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  (Knatchbull-Hugessen,  ii.  p.  45, 
note).  This  may  have  argued  ignorance  of  the  juridical  basis 
of  the  Magyar  claims ;  it  showed,  at  least,  a  proper  sense  of 
the  European  need  for  a  powerful  Austria.  Far  more  singular 
was  the  citation  by  Gladstone  in  1886  of  the  working  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Compromise  of  1867  as  a  crowning  proof  of 
the  beneficent  effects  of  Home  Rule.  The  ruthless  logic  of 
events,  notably  the  separation  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  has 
turned  to  derision  the  arguments,  based  on  ill-understood 
foreign  analogies,  with  which  the  great  Liberal  orator  thought 
to  convince  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  that  badly  founded  arguments  are  so  quickly 
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and  so  conspicuously  demolished  by  facts ;  and  Englishmen, 
themselves  confronted,  not  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  alone, 
with  problems  of  nationalism,  would  do  well  to  pay  some  attention 
to  these  problems  in  a  country  where  they  are  infinitely  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  they  are  under  the  Union  Jack. 

The  British  nation,  as  trustee  of  the  interests  of  many  races, 
has  much  to  learn,  both  by  way  of  warning  and  example,  from 
the  history  of  Hungary  and  its  relations  with  Austria,  and, 
whatever  criticism  may  be  justly  passed  upon  their  works,  we 
may  be  grateful  to  the  writers  who,  from  widely  different  points 
of  view,  have  at  last — to  quote  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen— 
made  ‘  a  serious  attempt  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  ignorance 
‘  of  the  Hungarian  language  necessarily  interposes  between  the 
‘  British  public  and  the  only  reliable  sources  of  information  as 
‘  to  the  growth  and  nature  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
‘  Magyars.’ 

With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources  thus  opened 
up  there  are,  of  course,  two  opinions,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later  ;  but  whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  the  general  attitude 
taken  up  by  Magyar  writers  towards  the  questions  involved  in 
the  history  of  their  country  or  in  its  actual  circumstances,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  grasp  the 
essential  facts  of  the  situation  must  thoroughly  understand  what 
that  attitude  is  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  grasp  the  Magyar  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  mutual,  almost  instinctive,  sympathy  between  the 
Magyars  and  the  British  which  is  the  outcome  largely  of  a  certain 
striking  kinship  in  general  character,  the  result  doubtless  of  the 
fact  that  both  belong  to  a  race  long  accustomed  to  rule.  The 
British  national  character  may  be  altering  under  the  influence 
of  economic  changes  and  of  imported  political  and  social  theories ; 
it  is  not  yet  so  changed,  however,  but  that  the  description  given 
by  M.  Gonnard  of  that  of  the  Magyars  could  not  be  applied  to 
it  with  almost  equal  justice.  After  mentioning,  as  traits  too  well 
known  to  be  enlarged  upon,  their  courage,  their  self-confidence, 
and  their  unbending  pride  of  race,  he  continues  : 


‘  One  feels  that  the  Magyar  esteems  himself  superior  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  despises  the  Austrian  and  the  Italian  ;  he  does  not  like 
the  Prussian,  whom  he  regards  as  belonging  to  an  ignoble  race.  .  .  . 
This  national  pride  of  the  Magyar  people  is  kept  up  by  the  govern¬ 
ing  class,  which  is  still  the  aristocracy  of  nobles  and  landowners. 
The  Hungarians  possess  an  effective  nobility,  in  part,  at  least,  very 
“  go-ahead,”  very  preoccupied  with  its  rights  and  its  duties,  pene¬ 
trated  with  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  its  part  in  politics, 
and  in  no  way  desirous  of  effacing  itself  or  abdicating.’ 
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With  certain  modifications  all  this  might  be  equally  well  said  of 
the  English.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two  peoples — namely,  that  both  possess  what  may 
be  called  the  constitutional  instinct  born  and  bred  in  the  blood. 
This,  too,  is  the  result  of  the  parallel  developement  of  their  past. 
For  alone  of  all  the  Constitutions  enjoyed  by  the  great  nations  of 
the  world,  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Hungary  can  be  assigned 
to  no  given  date,  are  based  upon  no  single  act  whether  of  sovereign 
or  constituent  assembly,  but  have  been  built  up  ‘  from  precedent 
‘  to  precedent,’  and  are  enshrined  not  in  any  written  document 
but  in  the  tradition  and  consciousness  of  the  people.  Striking 
parallels  have  been  pointed  out,  too,  in  the  actual  mechanism 
of  the  two  Constitutions,  and  in  the  process  of  their  evolution. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  mistake  to  press  the  analogy  too  far,  for 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  resemblance  in  detail,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  in  their  fundamental  principles  the  British 
and  Hungarian  Constitutions  differed  widely  and  fatefully  from 
the  outset.  This  difference  may  be  pointed  out  at  once,  for  in 
it  lies  the  key  to  all  the  present-day  problems  of  Hungary. 
English  Parliamentary  institutions  were  based  from  the  first  on 
the  principle  of  ‘  no  taxation  without  representation  ’ ;  the 
English  Parliament  always  represented,  however  imperfectly, 
the  whole  body  of  taxpayers  who  constituted  the  nation,  and 
this  principle  in  the  long  run  involved  a  democratic  franchise, 
by  whatever  stages  reached,  which  should  recognise  no  distinc¬ 
tions  of  race  or  general  standards  of  culture.  Until  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
represented  only  the  dominant  caste,  the  nobles,  who,  exempt 
from  taxation  themselves,  claimed  the  right  to  tax  the  dumb 
masses  of  the  subject  populations — the  misera  contrihuens  plebs. 
Even  in  the  days  before  the  great  Reform  BiU,  the  disfranchised 
classes  in  England  could  agitate  for  the  right  to  vote  not  as  a 
concession  to  expediency  but  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
principle.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  added  nothing  to  the 
Constitution  ;  it  merely  redistributed  the  forces  within  it.  But 
the  March  Laws  of  1848  in  Hungary,  though  carried  with  all  the 
Magyar  traditional  regard  for  constitutional  precedent,  in  fact 
made  a  revolution.  They  broke  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
ruling  caste,  the  Magyar  nation  proper — the  populus  as  opposed 
to  the  plebs — which  for  a  thousand  years  had  dominated  over 
ahen  and  subject  peoples,  partly  by  reason  of  its  superior  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  principally  because  it  formed  an  organised  and 
coherent  body  within  an  unorganised  and  incoherent  mass.  In 
1848  Hungary  deliberately  sought  to  adapt  its  ancient,  semi- 
Asiatic,  semi-feudal  Constitution  to  the  Uberal  model  of  the 
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West.  But  the  force  by  which  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
was  not  so  much  modern  theoretical  Liberalism  as  the  old 
Magyar  spirit  of  independence,  which  saw  in  the  reconstniction 
of  the  Constitution  the  best  means  of  asserting  the  national 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  Habsburg  absolutism. 
The  issue,  moreover,  was  confused  by  the  equally  strong  deter¬ 
mination  of  Kossuth  and  his  followers  to  preserve  the  Magyar 
character  of  the  Hungarian  State,  a  principle  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  any  theory  of  democracy,  since  the  Magyars  formed  a 
minority  of  the  popidation.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  so  restricting  the  franchise  as  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  the  Magyars,  who  constituted,  as  they  still  do, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  cultured  part  of  the  population.  The 
March  Laws,  then,  for  all  their  apparent  finality,  only  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which  is  not  yet  complete.  They 
perished  in  the  bloody  struggle  of  1849 ;  they  became,  after 
Koniggratz,  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  as  restored  by  the 
Compromise  of  1867  ;  their  collapse  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
racial  antagonisms  the  problem  of  which  their  revival  has  done 
nothing  to  solve.  Yet  on  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  the 
Magyars  themselves  are  w’ell  aware,  the  future  of  the  Hungarian 
State  must  depend.  The  race  rivalries  within  the  Austrian 
Empire  enabled  Hungary  for  forty  years  after  1867  to  exercise 
in  the  uneasy  partnership  established  by  the  Dual  System  an 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  contribution  to  the  common 
fund ;  but  Austria  herself,  since  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage  preponderantly  Slav,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  racial 
antagonisms  in  Hungary  to  redress  the  balance.  The  situation 
is  one  difficult  to  understand,  and  not  to  be  understood  at  all 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Hungary  and  of  its 
relation  with  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  (Magyarbiradolom)  falls  geographic¬ 
ally  into  three  well-marked  divisions,  distinguished  alike  by  their 
physical  features  and  by  the  racial  character  of  their  popidation. 
These  are  Hungary  proper,  the  land  of  the  Magyars  (Magj'ar- 
orszag),  Transylvania,  and  Croatia-Slavonia.  This  division,  of 
course,  no  longer  corresponds  strictly  with  the  political  and 
administrative  organisation  of  the  country,  for,  unlike  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  which  since  the  compact  of  1868  has  possessed  a  large 
measure  of  ‘  home  rule  ’  within  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  Tran¬ 
sylvania  has  been  since  1848  an  integral  part  of  Hungary.  But 
Transylvania,  none  the  less,  forms  a  territorial  entity  distinct 
from  Hungary,  not  only  because  as  a  land  of  mountains  and 
forests  its  whole  character  differs  from  that  of  Hungary  proper, 
but  also  because  the  great  majority  of  its  population  is 
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Roumanian.  The  Roumanians  it  is  true  are  not  confined  in 
Hungary  to  Transylvania  ;  but  in  Transylvania  itself  they  form 
a  homogeneous  population,  diversified  only  by  the  existence  of 
German  (Saxon)  and  Magj^ar  (Szekler)  colonies.  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  too,  cut  off  from  Hungary  by  the  Dr;iva  and  the  Danube, 
is  inhabited  by  a  comparatively  homogeneous  non-Magyar  popu¬ 
lation,  and  differs  also  from  Hungary,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  Transylvania,  in  its  geographical  characteristics  and 
economic  conditions.  As  for  Hungary  proper,  the  country  of 
the  dominant  race,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  M.  Gonnard  : 

‘  Hungary,’  he  writes,  ‘  so  far  as  concerns  much  the  greater  part  of 
its  territory,  is  an  immense  plain,  cut  into  three  parts  by  the  Danube 
and  its  principal  affluent  the  Tisza  (Theiss).  The  Danube  in  Hun¬ 
gary  describes  a  big  Z,  of  which  the  upper  horizontal  bar  is 
represented  by  its  course  from  the  Austrian  frontier  towards  Waitzen, 
the  v'ertical  bar — which,  to  be  exact,  is  all  but  perpendicular,  and  not 
oblique  to  the  others — by  the  river-bed  from  Waitzen  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Drilva,  and  the  lower  horizontal  bar  by  the  same  river¬ 
bed  as  far  as  the  Iron  Gates.  The  Theiss  in  its  turn  rises  in  the 
eastern  Carpathians,  begins  by  describing  a  somewhat  irregular 
half-circle,  then  after  passing  the  hills  of  Tokaj  turns  its  course  due 
southward  and  flows  almost  from  end  to  end  of  the  Hungarian 

Slain  before  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  The  country  is  thus 
ivided  from  west  to  east  into  three  unequal  compartments,  of  which 
that  to  the  west  of  the  Danube  is  the  smallest,  that  to  the  east  of 
the  Theiss  the  largest.  To  these  three  divisions,  however,  must  be 
added  a  fourth  ;  for  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  second  and 
third  is  distinct  from  the  rest,  forming  the  mountain  region  of 
Hungary,  from  the  hills  of  Pressburg  to  Mount  Pietrosz  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  Alpine  masses  of  the  Tatra.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  Hungary 
from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  and  also  as  the  political  centre 
of  the  Magyar  domination,  is  the  Alfold,  the  plain  bounded  to  the 
west  and  east  by  the  parallel  beds  of  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  to  the 
north  by  the  range  of  the  Tatra,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Danube 
again.  The  Hungarian  plain,  it  is  true,  extends  to  the  west  of  the 
Danube  and  to  the  east  of  the  Theiss,  but  nowhere  else  does  it 
present  all  its  characteristics  so  completely  as  in  this  central 
division.’ 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  describe  these  characteristics  by 
reproducing  M.  Gonnard’s  beautiful  picture  of  the  country  as  he 
saw  it  in  the  late  autumn,  after  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest : 
the  vast,  sombre  plain,  its  flatness  relieved  only  by  scattered 
and  scanty  copses  or  the  tumuli  of  forgotten  warriors,  and 
having,  in  spite  of  the  evidences  of  human  labour,  the  imposing 
character  of  a  desert,  across  which,  ever  and  again,  some  mounted 
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peasant,  white-skirted  and  booted,  would  gallop  in  a  cloud  of 
dust ;  the  great  pastures,  remnants  of  the  primitive  puszta ; 
the  towns,  not  close-crowded  cities  in  the  western  sense,  but 
great  aggregations  of  peasants’  houses  with  courts  and  orchards, 
widespread,  with  generous  spaces.  This  brief  risumi  must 
suffice,  however,  for  our  concern  is  not  with  the  country  but  with 
the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Yet 

‘  We  are  what  sun  and  winds  and  waves  have  made  us  ’ 


and  we  cannot  altogether  understand  the  Magyar  character 
without  knowing  something  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  at 
home.  For  what  the  sea  was  to  the  races  of  the  North,  that 
the  puszta — the  steppe — has  been  to  the  Magyars :  the  cradle 
of  their  freedom,  the  school  of  their  national  character,  the 
inspiration  of  their  conquests.  Mountains  and  forests  had  not 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  Magyars,  who,  before  their  progress 
was  finally  checked  on  the  Lechfeld,  near  Augsbmg,  in  955, 
had  conquered  and  harried  far  and  wide  in  Europe ;  but  when 
they  had  perforce  to  settle  down  they  chose  the  wide  plains  of 
the  Danube,  which  five  centuries  earlier  had  been  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  another  race  of  nomad  warriors,  of  Attila  and  his 
Huns. 

The  great  central  plain  of  Hungary  then  is  par  excellence  the 
land  of  the  Magyars.  In  ethnological  maps  this  region  is 
generally,  for  convenience  sake,  tinted  one  solid  colour,  with  a 
few  enclaves  of  another  shade  to  represent  German  settlements  ; 
while  the  mountain  region  to  the  north  is  assigned  to  a  solid  mass 
of  Slovaks  and  Czechs,  and  that  to  the  north-east  to  the  Ruthenes. 
If,  however,  we  consult  a  map  constructed  on  more  scientific 
principles — that,  for  instance,  in  Dr.  Chavanne’s  excellent 
Physikalisch-statistischer  Handatlas  von  Oesterreich-Ungarn — we 
find  that  this  facile  territorial  delimitation  of  the  various  races 
by  no  means  answers  to  the  facts.  In  the  Alfold,  the  division 
of  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  the  Magyar 
colour  presents  a  fairly  uniform  surface,  though  even  here 
mottled  with  alien  tints ;  to  the  east  and  west  of  this  region  it 
is  still  dominant,  but  before  long  is  so  intermingled  with  other 
hues  that  it  is  as  difficult  as  in  the  case  of  shot  silk  to  determine 
which  shade  predominates.  Of  all  the  races  the  one  whose  tint 
is  most  ubiquitous,  whether  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  or  in  mere 
dots,  is  not  the  Magyar  but  the  German.  It  was  this  latter  fact 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  German  claim  to  be  the  one  mediating 
and  combining  element  in  a  heterogeneous  population,  and  so 
entitled  to  rule.  No  such  claim  is  or  can  be  made  by  the  Magyars. 
If  then  they  assert  that  Hungary  is  Magyar,  even  though  the 
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Magyars  be  in  a  minority  within  its  borders,  their  claim  must  be 
based  on  other  considerations  than  that  of  the  divine  right  of 
majorities.  They  must  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to  their  history 
and,  above  all,  by  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the 
races  subordinate  to  them.  Who  then  are  the  Magyars  ?  And 
what  do  they  stand  for  ? 

To  answer  the  first  question  is  comparatively  simple.  The 
Magyars  by  language  and  tradition  belong  to  the  great  Finno- 
Ugrian  division  of  the  human  race,  and  are  thus  kin  to  the 
Finns  at  one  end  of  Europe  and  the  Turks  at  the  other.  They 
alone  of  all  the  successive  Asiatic  hordes  that  overran  Europe 
after  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  settled  down  to 
become  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Christendom.  To  answer 
the  second  question  fully  would  be  to  rewrite  the  history  of 
the  Magyars  from  the  time  when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
they  elected  as  their  leader  Arpad,  son  of  Almos,  and  made 
with  him  the  compact  which  has  remained  the  basis  of  the 
Hungarian  Constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  even  in 
outline  a  story  which  is  as  full  of  incident,  as  dramatic,  and 
as  instructive  as  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Its  general 
significance  for  Europe,  however,  may  be  stated  comparatively 
briefly. 

The  two  salient  facts  at  the  outset  of  their  history  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  relations  of  the  Magyars  to  the  European  polity  were 
the  place  of  their  settlement  and  their  conversion  to  Roman 
Christianity.  To  realise  the  importance  of  the  first  of  these  it 
is  only  necessary  to  examine  an  ethnological  map  of  eastern 
Europe.  Northward  and  southward  of  the  land  of  the  Magyars 
are  Slav  populations  in  immediate  contact  and  perennial  rivalry 
with  the  Germans.  In  the  ninth  century  the  frontiers  of  Slav 
‘  barbarism  ’  marched  with  those  of  Germany  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  it  was  to  defend  the  Empire  against  the  peril 
of  Slav  expansion  that  successive  emperors  established  the  East 
Mark,  wliich  developed  into  Austria,  and  the  Mark  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  which  developed  into  Prussia.  Tradition,  based  rather 
upon  legend  than  upon  history,  still  preserves  the  memory  of  a 
Moravian  Empire  which  might  have  united  the  Slavs  of  Eastern 
Europe  into  a  State  capable  of  asserting  itself  against  the 
Germans.  The  dream  was  dissipated  in  the  tenth  century  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Magyars  on  the  middle  Danube,  cutting  oS 
the  Slavs  of  the  north  from  those  of  the  south,  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  solid  race  rampart,  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Germans 
of  Austria  and  on  the  east  by  the  Roumans  of  Transylvania 
and  the  Principalities.  The  Magyar  may  dislike  the  Austrian- 
German,  and  the  dislike  may  be  heartily  reciprocated,  but,  in 
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spite  of  jealousies’;' and  rivalries,  of  mutual  misunderstandings 
and  mutual  slaughtering,  circiunstances  have  forced  them  to  be 
allies,  if  not  friends.  Sooner  or  later,  in  some  form  or  other, 
the  Dual  System  was  inevitable,  unless  the  Magyars  had 
been  content  to  be  absorbed  by  either  the  German  or  the  Slav 
race.* 

The  possibility  of  the  Slavisation  of  the  Maygars  was  not  from 
the  first  excluded,  for  there  were  plenty  of  precedents  for  the 
absorption  of  a  conquering  minority  by  a  conquered  majority. 
Nor  was  the  persistence  of  Magj'ar  race  sentiment  due  to  any 
quality  of  the  human  family  to  which  they  belong ;  for  the 
Bulgarians,  also  Finno-Ugrian  in  origin,  and  possessed  of  a 
political  capacity  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  that  of  the  Magyars, 
have  become  wholly  Slavised  both  in  language  and  in  sentiment. 
That  the  Magyar  national  consciousness  survived,  almost 
untouched  by  the  Slav  influences  that  surrounded  it,  was  due 
largely  of  course  to  the  peculiar  national  Constitution,  but  still 
more  to  the  fact  that  St.  Stephen,  the  first  of  the  ‘  Apostolic 
‘Kings,’  when  he  decided  to  Christianise  his  realm,  elected  to 
place  it  under  the  Roman  obedience.  Thus  the  Magyars,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  into  that  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  which  was 
to  become  the  Slav  inheritance,  were  established  early  in  the 
eleventh  century  as  an  outpost  of  Latin  Christianity.  Placed 
between  the  Slav  and  the  German,  they  were  bound  to  gravitate 
towards  the  latter. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Magyar  State  is  identified 
with  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  for  Stephen  was  in  effect  its 
founder,  giving  it  the  most  characteristic  of  its  institutions. 


*  In  the  German  Reichstag,  in  1903,  the  leader  of  the  militant 
Pan-Germans,  Dr.  Hasse,  violently  attacked  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  treatment  of  the  Transylvanian  Germans,  and  called 
upon  the  Imperial  Government  to  intervene.  In  response  to  this, 
Prince  Biilow  read  a  report  from  the  German  Consul-General  at 
Budapest  in  1883,  with  Bismarck’s  marginal  notes  and  his  reply. 
The  gist  of  this  was  that  Germany  had  no  more  right  to  intervene  in 
Hungary  than  she  had  to  intervene  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  The 
view  of  the  German  Government  was  that  the  interests  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Magyars  in  Hungary  were  inseparable,  and  that 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  Slav  and  Magyar  interests.  Germans 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  Slavs  and  Wallachians. 
Magyars  and  Germans  were  natural  allies  in  Hungary,  but  neither 
was  the  natural  ally  of  the  Slavs.  The  Slavs  would  furnish  Hungary 
with  no  adequate  support  against  Pan-Slav  inundation,  almost 
surrounded  as  she  was,  like  a  peninsula,  with  masses  of  Slavs. 

‘  Ann.  Reg.’  1903,  p.  287. 
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The  parallel  with  English  constitutional  history  is  at  this  point 
instructive,  just  because  it  is  so  imperfect.  The  eleventh 
century,  which  saw  the  organisation  of  the  Hungarian  State, 
saw  also  the  Norman  Conquest  and  reorganisation  of  England. 
But  the  Normans  in  England  were  a  conquering  class  rather 
than  a  conquering  race  ;  French,  as  the  language  of  the  dominant 
caste,  became  that  of  the  Government,  though  not  of  the  people  ; 
while  the  Norman  kings,  schooled  by  experience  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  unchecked  feudalism,  were  careful  to  preserve  the 
native  system  of  local  government  and  of  the  national  levy  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  disruptive  power  of  the  feudal  barons. 
Thus,  after  the  loss  of  their  continental  dominions,  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  kings  developed  naturally  into  national  English 
kings ;  the  conquerors  became  merged  in  the  conquered,  and 
the  rival  languages  were  fused  into  a  common  English  tongue. 
No  such  process  was  gone  through  in  Hungary.  Stephen  did 
his  best,  with  the  aid  of  the  Church,  to  establish  his  kingship  on 
the  western  model.  He  broke  up  the  old  Magyar  tribal  system, 
encouraged  the  private  ownership  of  the  soil,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  famous  cities  by  inviting  foreign  settlers,  and  secured  for 
himself  by  grants  of  land  a  personal  armed  following,  distinct 
from  the  national  levy.  But  there  was  no  attempt  to  fuse  the 
various  races  under  the  new  Crown,  or  to  Magyarise  the  non- 
Magyar  peoples,  an  expedient  undreamed  of  before  the  rise  of 
nationalist  Chauvinism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  non- 
Magyar  peoples  were  ruled  by  royal  governors  as  subject  races  ; 
only  the  Magyars,  descendants  of  Arpad’s  warriors,  and  all  free 
and  noble,  had  under  the  original  compact  between  ruler  and 
nation  a  part  in  the  body  politic.  Latin,  a  neutral  tongue, 
became  the  language  of  the  State,  and  so  remained  until  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

While  doing  his  best  to  bring  Hungary  into  touch  with 
western  civilisation,  St.  Stephen  did  not  venture  to  touch  the 
essential  bases  of  the  old  Magyar  Constitution  :  the  elective 
character  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  every 
Magyar  to  take  part  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  he  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties, 
each  under  a  royal  lieutenant  {Vdrispdn  =  burgrave  or  castellan), 
and  each  having  its  own  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  nobles, 
great  and  small,  within  its  area.  These  county  assemblies 
(comitatus)  were  destined  to  become,  far  more  than  the  Diet  or 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  foci  of  the  national  life  and 
hberties.  The  Diet,  like  the  British  Parliament,  developed  a 
theory  of  its  constitutional  rights  in  restraint  of  the  royal 
power,  which  from  time  to  time  it  succeeded  in  asserting  during  a 
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temporary  weakness  of  the  Crown,  and  so  establishing  by  a  series 
of  precedents.  But,  in  general,  it  was  too  unwieldy  an  assembly 
to  constitute  an  effective  instrument  for  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  principle  that  votes  ponderantur  non  nwnerantur 
gave  undue  weight  to  the  greater  nobles  and  created  friction 
and  jealousies  of  which  the  kings  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
It  was  not  till  1618  that  the  indiscriminate  right  of  all  nobles  to 
appear  at  and  take  part  in  the  Diet  was  abolished,  and  that  the 
assembly  itself  was  divided  into  two  Houses.  In  the  dark  days 
of  Magyar  misfortune,  then,  it  was  not  the  Diet,  which  can 
boast  no  such  continuous  active  life  as  the  English  Parliament, 
but  the  county  assemblies  that  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  Magyar 
rights  and  liberties.  These  Diets  in  miniature,  more  effective 
because  more  concentrated,  and  therefore  inspired  by  a  keener 
corporate  sense,  have  been  throughout  Hungarian  history  the 
centres  of  resistance  to  the  aspirations  of  the  subordinate  races 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  encroachments  of  autocracy  and 
the  policy  of  Germanisation  on  the  other ;  in  them,  above  all, 
was  kept  alive  the  sense  of  Magyar  nationality  and  the  tradition 
of  constitutional  liberty,  based  upon  this,  which  the  central 
Government  was  ever  attempting  to  ignore  or  to  override. 

This  persistence  of  a  keen  Magyar  national  spirit  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  and  after  is  the  distinctive  note  of  Hungarian 
history.  It  survived  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  House 
of  Arpad  in  1301  and  the  importation  of  western  ideas  with  the 
House  of  Anjou ;  it  was  strengthened  in  the  course  of  the  long 
struggle  with  the  Turks  ;  it  survived  even  the  disastrous  Battle 
of  Mohacs  (1526),  and  while  the  greater  part  of  Hungary  was 
converted  into  an  Ottoman  pashalik  and  the  rest  into  a 
dependency,  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  of  Austria,  it  held  its 
own  in  Transylvania,  by  arms  and  by  diplomacy,  against  the 
Austrians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other.  Finally, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Habsburg  monarchs  to  absorb  it  into  a  greater 
Austria,  and  ultimately  wrung  from  them  the  all  but  complete 
recognition  of  its  claims.  This  is  a  record  that  has  no  parallel 
elsewhere.  The  English,  with  whom  the  Magyars  are  wont  to 
compare  themselves,  developed  their  national  consciousness  and 
their  constitutional  liberties  behind  the  rampart  of  the  sea  ;  after 
William  the  Norman,  no  foreign  invader  came  to  interrupt  the 
free  development  of  the  race.  The  Magyar  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  set  down  among,  and  in  part  intermingled  with,  alien 
and  hostile  peoples ;  its  frontiers  were  defended  by  no  well- 
defined  natural  barriers ;  again  and  again  it  was  exposed  to 
invasion,  and  the  apparent  destruction  of  its  individual  and 
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separate  life.  What,  then,  was  the  quality  in  the  Magyar 
nationality  and  the  Magyar  Constitution  that  enabled  them  to 
survive  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  without  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  present-day  problems  of  Hungary. 

‘  Nationality  ’  is,  of  course,  a  much-abused  word  which  may 
mean  much  or  little.  To  most  people  it  implies  in  the  first  place 
a  distinction  of  race ;  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of 
‘  oppressed  nationalities,’  or  of  the  natural  superiority  of  one 
nationality  to  another.  It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  part  played  by  race  qualities  in  the  developement  of  nations, 
especially  where,  as  in  Europe,  the  races  have  become  inextricably 
intermingled  by  centuries  of  migrations,  of  conquests,  and  of 
intermarriage.  The  Magyar  claims  to  be  superior  to  the  Slav  or 
the  Vlach ;  and  M.  Gonnard,  a  shrewd  and  impartial  observer, 
concedes  this  superiority  in  so  far  as  the  practical  business  of  life 
is  concerned.  ‘  The  genius  of  the  race,’  he  says  of  the  Slovaks, 
‘  is  less  warlike,  less  political,  less  proud,  but  on  the  other  hand 
‘more  mystic,  also  more  artistic,  and  in  some  respects  more 
‘  mdustrious,  than  that  of  the  dominant  race.’  The  Roumans, 
too,  he  notes,  fail  under  equal  conditions  to  attain  to  the  same 
standard  of  well-being  as  the  Magyars ;  but  this  fact,  which  the 
Magyars  ascribe  to  their  belonging  to  an  inferior  and  less  capable 
type,  he  is  inclined  to  explain  as  the  result  of  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  past,  the  after-effects  of  a  servitude  but  recently  removed. 
If  this  be  so,  there  is  equally  little  reason  to  ascribe  the  good 
quahties  of  the  Magyars  to  any  race  characteristics  ;  their  cause 
and  origin  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  we  may  accept 
the  word  of  so  excellent  an  authority  as  M.  Auerbach,  race — that 
worst  of  all  the  confusions  by  which  Europe  has  for  the  last 
century  been  confounded — may  be  ruled  out  of  the  question 
altogether.  ‘  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Magyar  race,’  he  says, 
‘  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  anthropological  definition  of  a 
‘race  that  does  not  exist.’  The  Magyars,  in  short,  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  Finno-Ugrian  tribes,  as  has  already  been 
stated  above,  but  they  retain  no  traces  of  this  Asiatic  ancestry  ; 
indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  of  body  or  brain  to 
differentiate  them  from  the  people  of  other  races  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded.  M.  Auerbach,  summing-up  the  results  of  his 
anthropometric  experiments,  arrives  at  a  conclusion  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  the  student  of  Hungarian  affairs.  ‘  Le  type 
‘  magyar,’  he  says,  ‘  est  composite,  si  Ton  peut  dire,  et  plus 
‘  moral  que  physique.’  The  dominant  race  in  Hungary,  that 
is  to  say,  dominates  in  virtue  not  of  any  actual  superiority  of 
race,  as  understood  by  the  anthropologist,  but  as  the  inheritor 
of  a  tradition  of  rule,  and  as  the  trustee  of  a  political  ideal. 
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This  political  ideal  was  constitutional  liberty  ;  not  in  the  sense 
popularised  by  the  theorists  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  birth¬ 
right  of  man  as  man,  but  rather  in  that  of  the  ancient  democracies 
which  made  of  the  demos  itself  a  privileged  class,  leaving  out  of 
its  account  the  herd  of  the  unfree.  The  history  of  the  Magyar 
nation  is,  in  effect,  that  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution  ;  for  that 
of  the  one  is  intimately  entwined  with  the  other.  But  the 
Magyar  populus,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  was  the  whole 
body  of  the  ‘  nobles,’  an  inclusive  term  embracing  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  the  wealthy  and  powerful  ‘  magnates,’  and  at  the  other 
the  ‘  sandal-nobles,’  men  indistinguishable  from  the  peasants  in 
culture  and  manner  of  life,  but  clinging  all  the  more  tenaciously 
to  their  privileges  of  birth.  It  was  the  existence  of  this  latter 
class,  indeed,  that  preserved  the  Hungarian  polity  from  suc¬ 
cumbing  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  western  influences,  notably  under 
the  Angevin  kings.  If  feudalism  was  never  established  on  a 
firm  basis  in  Hungary,  this  was  due  to  the  opposition  of  this 
numerous  class  of  lesser  nobles. 


‘  who  resented  the  formation  of  large  domains  and  of  a  feudal 
hierarchy  which  would  increase  the  power  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  the  considerable  political 
influence  which  the  latter  exercised  at  the  Diets,  at  which,  in  theory 
at  all  events,  one  noble  was  as  good  as  another.’ 


It  was  indeed,  as  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  points  out,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  tendency  towards 
feudalism,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  lesser 
nobles,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  ‘  Doctrine 
‘  of  the  Sacred  Crown,’  and  in  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  idea  of  the  equality  of  king  and  populus  as  legislative 
factors. 

‘  The  Crown,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  unity  of  the  king 
and  people,  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  person,  as  the  true  owner 
of  the  country,  and  not  as  a  mere  symbol  of  kingship.  Every 
Magyar  freeman  is  a  “  member  of  the  Sacred  Crown  ”  of  which  the 
king  is  but  the  first  member,  possessing  no  power  but  that  conferred 
on  him  by  the  people,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  forms  the 
totu7n  corpus  Sacrae  regni  Coronae  ’  (i.  p.  39). 

The  Crown,  in  short,  represents  a  copartnership  in  govern¬ 
ment  between  the  king  and  the  populus,  as  in  the  days  of  Arp;id. 
Thus  the  Hungarian  Constitution  preserved  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  a  quasi-democratic  character ;  for  the  Magyar 
nobles  were  too  numerous,  and  the  mass  of  them  too  poor  and 
discontented,  to  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  lethargy  of  a  privileged 
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caste.  A  democracy  in  the  modern  sense  this  certainly  was  not ; 
but  it  possessed  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  democracy,  by 
keeping  alive  among  the  Magyars,  in  the  turbulent  debates  of  the 
Diets  and  the  county  assemblies,  that  political  sense  and  that 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  which  were  so  fatally  lacking 
in  France,  among  nobles  and  tiers  itat  alike,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  even  the  most  liberal- 
minded  of  the  Habsburg  kings  should  have  failed  to  understand 
a  constitutional  theory  so  wholly  alien  to  their  own  system,  or 
that  they  should  not  have  interpreted  too  literally  their  oath  to 
give  it  practical  application.  Ferdinand,  the  first  Habsburg 
king,  was  crowned  in  1527,  the  year  following  the  disaster  (ff 
Mohiics  ;  the  Magyar  Constitution  may  well  have  seemed  to  him 
no  more  than  an  interesting  relic,  his  oath  no  more  than  a 
formality  capable  of  an  elastic  interpretation.  That  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  suffered  to  live,  indeed,  is  proof  that  it  was  regarded 
as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead.  With  the  Turks  installed 
at  Buda,  Austrian  autocracy  seemed  to  have  little  to  fear  from 
the  Magyar  spirit  of  independence ;  and  a  hundred  years  after 
Mohiics,  when  the  Battle  of  the  White  Hill  had  ended  the 
constitutional  life  of  Bohemia  and  incorporated  her  with  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Habsburg  crown,  the  Magyars  re¬ 
tained  their  Constitution  and  their  national  identity  as  things 
too  shadowy  to  be  worth  combating.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
the  Ottoman  Conquest  preserved  the  independence  of  the  Magyar 
State. 

As  the  wave  of  Turkish  conquest  receded,  however,  the  deep- 
rooted  traditions  of  Magyar  independence  again  began  to  assert 
themselves  with  their  old  vigour.  A  struggle,  embittered  by 
religious  antagonism,  now  began  between  these  traditions  and 
the  unifying  and  absolutist  policy  of  the  Habsburgs.  This  came 
to  a  climax  in  1673,  when  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Magyars  as  Calvinistic  heretics  had  forfeited  their  rights, 
formally  abolished  the  Constitution.  A  revolt  followed,  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  Turkish  war,  during  which  Vienna  was  only  saved 
from  the  Ottomans  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  But  the  Magyar  insurgents  were  over¬ 
thrown  ;  in  1686  Charles  of  Lorraine  captured  Buda  from  the 
Turks,  and  Leopold  thought  the  time  opportune  to  restore  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  on  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  chief 
was  that  the  Crown  should  cease  to  be  elective,  and  should 
be  recognised  as  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg.  In  the  Diet  summoned  in  1687  for  this  purpose,  a 
subservient  Catholic  majority  accepted  these  conditions,  and 
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Hungary  and  the  parts  thereto  annexed  {i.e.  Croatia-Slavonia) 
became  an  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  making  of  these  concessions,  without  the  equivalent  of 
any  trustworthy  guarantees,  might  have  been  more  fatal  to 
Magyar  liberties  had  not  the  failure  of  male  heirs  to  the  House 
of  Habsburg  given  an  opportunity  for  making  a  fresh  bargain. 
In  1713  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  had  produced  the  so-called 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  according  to  which  the  succession  in  the 
Habsburg  dominions,  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs,  was  to  pass 
in  the  &st  instance  to  his  daughters  and  their  descendants. 
In  1723  this  was  accepted  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  return 
for  a  solemn  promise  on  behalf  of  Charles  and  his  heirs  to 
maintain 

‘  all  the  States  and  Orders  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
and  of  the  Parts,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces  thereto  annexed,  in  all 
diplomatic  {i.e.  guaranteed  by  the  Diploma  Inaugurale)  and  other  • 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  customs,  prerogatives,  and 
laws  hitherto  granted,  established,  and  enacted,  and  to  be  enacted.’ 

This  was  a  formula  explicit  and  comprehensive  enough  ;  and  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  as  the  laws  of  1723  confirming  it  are 
denominated,  remained  and  remains  the  fundamental  charter  of 
the  relations  of  Hungary  to  the  Habsburg  monarchs.  It  formed 
the  legal  and  constitutional  basis  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848  and  of  the  Compromise  of  1867,  under  which  the  Dual 
Monarchy  is  still  administered. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  describe  the  efforts  made 
by  successive  emperors  to  mc^ify  or  to  ignore  the  compact 
thus  established.  These  efforts  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
without  excuse  ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  emphasise,  as  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  does,  the  charge  of  ‘  perjury  ’  brought  against 
the  Habsburg  dynasty  by  Kossuth  in  the  memorable  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  April  19,  1848.  To  the  ‘  enlightened  ’ 
statesmanship  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  that  would  appeal.  To  rulers  who,  even 
in  a  less  thoroughly  doctrinaire  spirit  than  Joseph  II.,  were  intent 
on  administrative  and  economic  reform,  it  was  a  mere  clog  and 
obstruction.  The  machinery  of  the  Diet  was  antiquated  and 
cumbrous  ;  it  was  representative  of  the  Hungarian  nation  to  a 
far  less  degree  than  the  unreformed  Parliament  was  representative 
of  the  British  people,  if  we  include  in  the  nation — as  the  Hun¬ 
garian  kings  had  a  right  to  do — the  non-Magyar  races.  As  for 
the  county  assemblies,  from  which  the  Diet  was  recruited  and  in 
which  its  policy  was  determined,  these  were  merely  turbulent 
gatherings  of  country  squires  and  peasants,  corrupt  and  preju- 
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diced,  representing  nothing  but  their  own  pride  of  race  and  class. 
To  attempt  to  sweep  away  these  strongholds  of  Magyar  liberty, 
as  Joseph  11.  did,  was  the  rash  act  of  a  visionary ;  to  try  and 
govern  without  them,  or  to  administer  in  spite  of  them,  may  have 
been  the  only  expedient  possible  to  statesmen. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  state  the  case  for  the  Habsburg  rulers 
baldly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Austrian  administrative  system 
was  far  from  being  so  enlightened  as  not  to  give  a  good  excuse 
to  the  Magyars  for  using  their  constitutional  machinery,  notably 
the  county  assemblies,  to  prevent  its  imposition  on  their  country. 
In  taking  up  the  quarrel  against  an  autocratic  and  short-sighted 
system  the  Magyars,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  their  own  Consti¬ 
tution,  were  undoubtedly  aiding  the  general  cause  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty.  In  talang  this  line,  indeed,  they  were  ham¬ 
pered — as  Sz4chenyi  was  presently  to  teach  them — by  the 
limitation  of  their  own  outlook.  By  the  statesmen  of  the 
reaction,  intent  on  combating  the  levelling  theories  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  they  were  met  with  weapons  drawn  from  their  own 
armoury  of  conservatism.  The  Hungarian  Constitution — ‘  a 
'  precious  jewel  that  ought  to  be  kept  lilce  a  relic,’  as  Metternich 
called  it — suddenly  came  into  favour  at  the  Hofburg,  at  least 
in  theory.  ‘  The  whole  universe  is  playing  the  fool  and  de- 
‘  manding  fanciful  Constitutions,’  *  said  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  the  Magyars ;  ‘  you  are  blessed  in  having  a  Constitution 
‘inherited  from  your  ancestors.  I  have  preserved  it  hitherto, 
‘  and  it  is  my  intention  to  hand  it  down  unimpaired  to  my 
‘  successors.’ 

But,  if  the  Magyar  Constitution  was  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  ‘  handed  down  unimpaired  ’ ;  it  was  necessary 
to  reform  it  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
To  convert  his  countrymen  to  this  view  was  the  life-work  of  the 
‘  great  Magyar,’  Count  Stephen  Sz6chenyi.  The  measure  of  his 
success  is  given  by  the  ‘  March  Laws  ’  of  1848  and  the  Hungary 
of  to-day. 

To  bring  an  ancient  Constitution,  rooted  in  the  affections 
and  prejudices  of  its  constituent  estates,  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  would  be  difficult  enough  even  were  this  spirit 
an  entity  capable  of  clear  definition.  But  the  age  that  followed 

*  Totus  mundus  stultizat  et  imaginarias  quaerit  constitutiones ; 
not,  as  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  renders  it,  ‘  with  ulterior  motives 
is  demanding  a  Constitution  ’  (i.  257).  Francis  and  Metternich 
objected,  not  to  the  old  ‘  Assemblies  of  Estates,’  but  to  the  new 
popular  representative  assemblies. 
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the  Revolution  was  one  of  confused  and  conflicting  ideals ;  and 
among  these  the  strongest  and  the  most  widespread  was  not  that 
of  constitutional  liberty,  but  that  of  national  and  racial  self- 
assertion.  The  rebirth  of  Hungary,  then,  took  the  form,  under 
the  guidance  of  Szechenyi  and  his  followers,  of  a  purely  Magyar 
national  movement ;  it  was  not  so  much  an  appeal  to  the 
principle  of  modern  democracy — the  right  of  all  the  governed, 
regardless  of  race,  to  a  share  in  the  government — as  a  call  to  the 
dominant  race  to  prove  its  claim  to  rule,  by  placing  itself  in 
culture  and  civilisation  on  an  equality  with  the  most  advanced 
peoples  of  the  West.  The  call  was  nobly  responded  to,  and  a 
whole  series  of  great  men  of  letters  and  affairs,  some  of  them  of 
European  reputation,  placed  the  Magyars  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Kukurvolker.  But  this  was  not  enough.  The  Magyars  had  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  constitutional  machinery  ;  but  so  long 
as  Latin  remained  the  language  of  the  Diet,  of  the  administration, 
and  of  the  law  courts,  it  was  open  to  the  non-Magyar  peoples  of 
Hungary  to  assert  that  the  Hungarian  kingdom  was  not  founded 
upon  the  Magyar  nation  alone.*  The  substitution  in  1840,  after 
long  agitation,  of  Magyar  for  Latin  as  the  State  language  was 
the  proclamation  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  democratic  reforms 
might  be  introduced,  there  was  to  be  no  departure  from  the 
principle  that  had  in  the  past  reserved  political  power  to  the 
Magyars.  For  the  subject  peoples  the  price  of  complete  consti¬ 
tutional  life  was  to  be  the  acceptance  of  Magyar  nationality. 
By  the  March  Laws  this  principle  was,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
safeguarded  by  the  establishment  of  a  very  narrow  franchise; 
while  democratic  sentiment  was  satisfied  by  the  theoretical  grant 
of  equal  rights  to  all.  The  great  internal  problem  of  Hungary 
to-day  is  connected  with  this  same  determination  to  preserve  the 
Magyar  character  of  the  State.  The  franchise  is  still  a  narrow 
one ;  and  the  dominant  race,  while  conceding  the  principle  of 
its  extension,  is  only  prepared  to  extend  it  willingly  'pari  passu 
with  the  Magyarisation  of  the  other  races  of  Hungary.  The 
situation,  though  more  complicated,  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  old.  The  Magyars  are  still  fighting  for  their  national 
privileges  against  the  majority  of  their  feUow-countrymen  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Habsburg  monarchy  on  the  other.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Revolution  of  1848  broke  in  the  first  instance  on  the  rock 
of  race  division ;  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  while  adhering 
loyally  to  his  oath  as  Hungarian  king,  has  known  how  to  hold 


*  See  the  memorial  of  Bishop  Stephen  Moyses  of  Neusohl  to  the 
Emperor-King,  of  December  5,  1861.  Appendix  II.  p.  425  in  ‘  Racial 
Problems  of  Hungary.’ 
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the  prospect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  a  non-Magyar  majority 
in  terrorem  over  the  refractory  Chauvinists  of  Budapest.* 

The  problem  of  Hungary,  then,  now  as  of  old,  is  that  of  its 
continued  existence  as  a  Magyar  State,  and  this  is  bound  up, 
for  the  time  at  least,  with  the  whole  question  of  broadening  the 
base  of  the  Constitution,  which,  now  that  Austria  has  accepted 
the  principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  has  become  one  of  immediate 
urgency.  In  resisting,  not  the  theory  of  extreme  democracy 
but  its  immediate  application,  the  Magyars  appeal  to  a  conser¬ 
vative  principle  familiar  enough  everywhere.  Their  case  is  well 
put  by  Count  Andrassy :  .  '  ;  i  j 

‘  To  the  question  which  class  should  predominate,’  he  says,  ‘  the 
answer  often  is,  the  largest  class,  the  democratical  element.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  numbers  which  should  tell,  but 
moral  weight.  .  .  .  Ultimately  the  majority  may  deserve  the  leader¬ 
ship,  but  we  have  not  reached  that  yet.  When  once  numerical  and 
material  predominance  and  intellectual  pre-eminence  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  class,  then  the  supreme  power  may  rightly  be  confided 
to  the  majority,  but  until  that  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  rule  of  the 
majority  would  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  civilisation.  Culture 
and  wealth  cannot  yield  to  poverty  and  lack  of  culture,  merely 
because  the  latter  have  numbers  on  their  side.’ 

The  right  of  the  Magyars  to  rule,  that  is  to  say,  for  which  they 
claim  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  is  based  not  only  on  the  historical 
fact  that  in  Hungary  they  always  have  ruled,  but  on  the  superior 
wealth  and  culture  which  alone  fits  them  to  rule.  The  other 
races  have  been,  and  will  be,  admitted  to  a  share  in  this  rule,  but 


*  The  following  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Seton- Watson’s  book  and 
based  on  the  census  of  1900,  gives  the  numerical  relation  of  the 
various  races  of  Hungary  to  each  other : 


Hungary  (exclusive  of 
Croatia-SIavonia) 

Hungary  (the  whole  of 
Translei  than  ia) 

Non-Magyar  . 

8,132,740 

Per  cent. 
48-6 

10.443.326 

Per  cent. 
64-6 

1  Magyar  .... 

8,588,834 

51-4 

8,679,014 

45-4 

German  .... 

1,980,423 

11-8 

2,114,423 

no 

Slovak  .... 

1,980,402 

11-9 

2,008,744 

10-5 

Roumanian  . 

2,784,726 

16-7 

2,785,265 

14-6 

Rutheno .... 

423,159 

2-5 

427,825 

2-2 

'  Croat  .... 

188,552 

11 

1,670,905 

8-7 

Serb  .... 

434,641 

2-6 

1,042,022 

6-5 

Minor  Races  . 

329,837 

2-0 

394,142 

21 

Total 

16,721,674 

19,122,340 
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only  on  condition  that  they  place  themselves  on  the  same  level 
of  culture  with  the  ruling  race,  which  they  can  only  do  by  becom¬ 
ing  Magyar  in  language  and  sentiment.  Thus  the  question  of 
constitutional  reform  is  inextricably  confused  with  that  of  race 
ascendency. 

This  is  a  contention,  the  outcome  of  a  situation  happily  alien 
to  our  experience,  which  would  seem  to  need  strong  reasons  to 
justify  it ;  and  in  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  it  has  found  an 
ardent,  if  not  very  discriminating,  apologist.  Whatever  criticism 
may  be  levelled  at  his  book,  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  repre¬ 
senting  very  accurately  the  Magyar  point  of  view ;  a  fact  wWch 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted  since  we  have  in  Mr.  Seton- Watson 
a  champion,  equally  convinced  and  in  some  ways  more  able, 
of  that  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  To  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
the  desirability  of  ‘  the  Magyarisation  of  the  subordinate  races  of 
‘  Hungary  ’  appears  as  a  political  axiom  ;  in  discussing  the  recent 
crisis  due  to  the  agitation  against  ‘  the  German  word  of  com- 
‘  mand  ’  in  the  Hungarian  Army,  he  gives  as  one  of  his  main 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  continuance  of  German  military 
instruction  that  this  will  ‘  contribute  to  the  difficulties  which  lie 
‘  in  the  way  ’  of  this  process  of  Magyarisation.  As  for  the 
subordinate  races,  between  them  there  is  no  cohesion  or  solidarity ; 
the  Magyar  is  the  only  binding  elenient.  Roumanians  and 
Slovaks  have  nothing  in  common.  The  Roumanian  hates  the 
Servian,  and  the  Servian  the  Roumanian.  The  German  settle¬ 
ments  are  too  scattered  for  it  to  be  possible  to  carve  out  a  charac¬ 
teristically  German  territory ;  and  the  Germans  are  too  good 
Hungarian  citizens  to  desire  any  such  thing.  ‘  The  Slovaks  in 
‘  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary  are  more  compact  than 
‘  most  of  the  nationdities,  but  they  are  on  too  low  a  plane  to 
‘  stand  alone.  In  the  north-east  they  are  mixed  up  with  Magyars 
‘  and  Germans  who  would  never  submit  to  the  domination  of  an 
‘  inferior  race  which  has  never  done  anything  for  its  adopted 
‘  country  or  for  itself.’  That  is  the  case  for  the  Magyars,  as  j 

against  the  suggestion  made  by  Eisenmann  and  others,  that  ‘ 

‘  they  might  take  a  hint  from  the  cantonal  system  of  Switzerland.’ 

‘  An  inferior  civilisation,’  says  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  ‘  cannot 
‘  swallow  up  a  superior  one.’  The  alternative  would  appear  to 
be  that  the  superior,  t.e.  the  Magyar,  civilisation  must  by  any  and 
every  means  attempt  to  swaUow  up  the  inferior. 

This,  evidently,  is  the  point  at  which  the  issue  must  be 
joined.  What  is  meant,  in  this  connexion,  by  an  inferior  and  a 
superior  civilisation  ?  Mr.  KnatchbuU  -  Hugessen’s  answer  to 
this  question  is  like  Bishop  Atterbury’s  famous  definition  of 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy :  ‘  Orthodoxy,  sir,  is  my  doxy ; 
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‘  heterodoxy  is  yours.’  His  attitude  towards  the  subject 
races,  men  of  Aryan  blood,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
an  American  of  the  South  towards  the  negro.  The  Slovaks 
especially  come  in  for  a  double  measure  of  his  scorn,  as  a  people 
without  a  past,  without  a  literature,  ‘  save  a  third-rate  poet  or 
‘  two,’  without  a  language  even — unless  a  ‘  Czech  patois  ’  can  be 
80  denominated.  The  reason  for  this  bitterness  is  immediately 
apparent.  There  is  a  ‘  Slovak  question,’  a  Slovak  national 
movement,  ‘  devoid  of  historical  justification,  the  artificial 
‘  production  of  the  traditional  Habsburg  policy,  and  of  the  times 
‘  in  which  we  live.’  In  the  south  the  compact  of  1868  gave  to 
Croatia-Slavonia  a  flag  and  an  autonomous  existence ;  irrespon¬ 
sible  agitators,  inspired  by  Austrian  intrigues,  are  creating  a 
factitious  demand  for  the  same  privileges  for  the  Slavs  of  the 
north. 

Language  of  so  obviously  partisan  a  character  is  perhaps 
excusable  in  a  writer  connected  by  the  closest  personal  ties  with 
the  Magj^ar  people  and  inspired  with  a  just  admiration,  born  of 
experience,  for  their  many  lofty  qualities ;  but  it  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that,  as  an  historian,  he  has  drawn  too  largely  from 
sources  which  are  not  so  ‘  reliable  ’  as  he  would  like  us  to  believe. 
Who,  indeed,  would  expect  from  the  native  historians  of  Hungary, 
even  the  greatest  and  most  scientific  of  them,  an  impartial 
judgement  on  the  controversial  issues  which  have  rent  their 
country  during  a  period  of  ceaseless  storm  and  stress  ?  Magyar 
historians  have  this  quality  in  common  with  their  German  col¬ 
leagues,  that  in  contemporary  politics  or  in  those  events  of  the 
past  which  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  them,  they  have  been 
patriots  first  and  historians  second.  They  would  not  be  human 
were  it  otherwise.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  subordinate  races  of  Hungary  and  of  their  treatment 
by  the  dominant  Magyars,  a  writer  approaching  the  subject  from 
a  different  and  possibly  more  independent  point  of  view  should 
arrive  at  wholly  different  conclusions.  This  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Seton-Watson,  whose  book  is  a  serious  and,  we  must  at  once 
admit,  a  convincing  indictment  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  Magyars  towards  the  subordinate  races.  In  his  Preface  the 
author  defends  himself  in  advance  against  the  charges  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  bias  which,  he  sajrs,  are  sure  to  be  brought  against 
anyone  who  challenges  the  long-established  belief  in  Hungarian 
liberty  and  tolerance.  He  was  led  to  study  the  present-day 
politics  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  especially  the  racial  problem, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  writing  a  history  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  on  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  engaged  ;  and 
that  his  study  has  been  conscientious  and  thorough,  the  volume 
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under  review  contains  plentiful  evidence  to  prove.  As  for  his 
materials,  he  has  drawn  partly  on  non-Magyar  sources,  but  in  the 
main  he  has  relied  on  the  official  and  unofficial  publications  of 
the  Magyars  themselves.  ‘  It  was  their  perusal,’  he  says,  ‘  that 
‘  completed  my  conversion  to  the  cause  of  the  nationalities. 

‘  Indeed,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  official  statistics,  the  official 
‘  text  of  the  laws,  the  files  of  the  official  Magyar  press,  and  the 
‘  public  utterances  of  Magyar  statesmen,  wiU  provide  him  with 
‘  an  overwhelming  case  against  the  present  racial  policy  of  the 
‘  Magyars.’ 

In  his  book  Mr.  Seton-Watson  has  confined  his  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  Slovaks,  as  typifying  that  of  all  the  non-Magyar 
races  in  Hungary.  Certainly  the  picture  which  he  draws  of 
this  interesting  people  gives  a  wholly  different  impression  from 
the  contemptuous  sketch  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
truer  representation,  for,  apart  from  the  interesting  chapters  on 
Slovak  popular  art,  poetry,  and  music  contributed  by  Slovak 
writers,  which  alone  would  prove  that  this  race  is  on  no  low  level 
of  culture,  the  author  brings  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Slovaks,  if  they  were  allowed  liberty  to  develops  on  their 
own  lines,  would  prove  themselves  as  capable  as  the  races  which 
affect  to  despise  them.  But  liberty  to  develops  on  their  own 
lines,  even  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Hungarian  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  precisely  what  Magyar  sentiment  and  Magyar  policy 
refuse  to  allow  them.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  any 
adequate  impression  of  the  methods  by  which  the  dominant  race 
seek  to  crush  out  the  stirrings  of  an  independent  life  in  the 
docile  peoples  over  whom  it  rffies ;  the  effect  of  the  evidence  of 
unjust  and  petty  persecution  which  Mr.  Seton-Watson  adduces  is 
cumulative,  and  no  isolated  examples  could  adequately  represent 
the  whole.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  of  the 
Magyars  in  Hungary  is  that  of  the  Prussians  in  Posen  or  Schleswig, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  use  all  the  power  of  the 
central  Government,  all  the  organs  of  the  Administration,  all 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  machinery  of  education 
to  bribe,  and  worry,  and  drive  the  subordinate  nationalities  to 
accept  the  language  and  sentiment  of  the  dominant  race.  In 
Hungary,  as  in  Germany,  nationalism  has  been  exalted  almost 
into  a  religion,  and  political  propaganda  has  taken  something  of 
the  form  of  religious  persecution.  The  classic  example  of  this 
spirit,  which  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  all  the  rest,  is  the 
whipping  of  PoUsh  school-children,  by  order  of  the  Prussian 
authorities,  for  refusing  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  German. 
The  result,  in  Hungary  as  in  Germany,  was  inevitable.  The  blood 
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of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  In  Prussian  Poland 
every  fresh  attempt  at  Germanisation  has  been  followed  by  an 
advance  in  the  wave  of  Slav  invasion  and  a  retrogression  of 
German  influence ;  in  Schleswig  the  Danish  language,  which  in 
Holstein  had  early  yielded  to  the  natural  influence  exerted  by 
the  great  German  trading  communities  on  the  Elbe,  has  more 
than  held  its  own ;  in  Hungary  every  new  effort  at  Magyarisation 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  anti-Magyar  agitation. 
There  is  no  need  to  seek  the  cause  of  Slovak  contumacy  in 
Austrian  intrigue  or  in  native  wrong-headedness ;  it  is  like  the 
grass,  a  natural  growth  that  flourishes  the  more  for  being  cut 
and  rolled. 

In  the  great  crisis  of  1904-1906,  arising  out  of  the  demand  for 
the  Magyar  word  of  command  and  the  efforts  of  the  Independence 
party  to  break  all  but  the  personal  ties  binding  Hungary  to 
Austria,  the  subordinate  races  suddenly  gained  a  fateful  import¬ 
ance.  As  will  be  remembered,  after  the  defeat  of  Count  Tisza 
at  the  general  elections  of  January  1905,  the  King-Emperor 
entrusted  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  to  Baron  Fejervary,  a 
Magyar,  but  devoted  to  the  Dual  System,  who  selected  as  his 
ministers  a  number  of  little-known  permanent  officials.  This 
was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  anti-Liberal  coalition  by  which 
the  late  Government  had  been  overthrown  to  accept  the  royal 
terms.  The  situation  is  admirably  summed  up  by  Mr.  Seton- 
Watson : 

‘  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  Crown  and  Coalition  were  almost 
equally  in  error ;  for  a  constitutional  Sovereign  is  not  free  to  curtail 
the  programme  of  his  future  Ministers,  while  parliamentary  leaders 
have  no  right  to  dictate  to  him  the  terms  on  which  they  are  ready  to 
accept  office.  But  the  error  of  judgement  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
Coalition,  who  fatally  over-estimated  their  own  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Their  eloquence  and  their  abuse  alike  were  met  by  the  sullen 
indifference  of  the  masses,  who  thus  took  vengeance  for  the  long 
neglected  evils  of  the  franchise.  In  their  blind  pursuit  of  “  national  ” 
and  party  advantages,  the  Coalition  leaders  failed  to  reckon  with  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  classes  and  races  hitherto  shut  out 
from  political  power ;  and  by  their  refusal  of  the  royal  terms,  they 
drove  the  Sovereign  into  alliance  with  these  democratic  elements  in 
the  State.  An  opportunity  was  thus  given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kristoffy — 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  by  far  the  ablest  member  of  the  Fejervary 
Cabinet — for  putting  forward  his  famous  scheme  of  universal 
suffrage. 

‘  Mr.  Kri8t6ffy’8  proposal,  and  still  more  its  inclusion  by  the 
Premier  in  the  autumn  programme,  acted  like  a  bombshell  among 
the  Opposition  parties,  whose  official  organs  discharged  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  upon  the  “  unconstitutional  ”  Government.  But  the 
reception  of  the  new  programme  in  the  country  showed  the  danger 
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of  their  situation  ;  and  henceforth  the  Coalition  leaders,  while  pro¬ 
claiming  their  patriotic  mission  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  filling 
the  foreign  Press  with  appeals  against  perfidious  Austria,  secretly 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  their  peace  with  the  king,  and  thus  if 
possible  to  make  Kristoffy’s  designs  innocuous.  On  February  19, 
1906,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  without  writs  being  issued  for  new 
elections  ;  and  the  country  watched  with  surprising  equanimity  the 
approach  of  Absolutism.  The  secret  of  the  negotiations  was 
jealously  kept,  and  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  April  9, 

1906,  took  the  world  completely  by  surprise.  .  .  .  The  Coalition 
leaders  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  transitional  character  of  their 
Government.  Its  main  tasks,  they  declared,  would  be  to  repair 
the  mischief  wrought  by  the  “  unconstitutional  ”  Fejervary  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  introduce  the  long-delayed  measure  of  franchise 
reform,  which  would  make  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  whole 
nation  regarding  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Coalition.’ 

Yet  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill,  which  was  to  be  their  main 
achievement,  was  postponed,  while  in  the  interests  of  Magyar 
nationalism  the  Press  continued  to  be  muzzled,  the  Socialists  and 
the  non-Magyar  races  to  be  persecuted.  Yet,  even  under  a 
franchise  that  had  not  been  reformed  for  sixty  years,  the 
‘  nationalities  ’  were  represented  in  this  Diet  by  twenty-five 
members.  A  proposal  was  made  to  exclude  them  from  the 
House,  on  the  ground  that  their  programme  was  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  deputy.  This,  indeed,  was  rejected  by  the 
Government ;  but  an  effectual  means  of  reducing  them  to  silence 
was  found  in  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed,  from  time  to 
time,  for  ‘  incitement  against  Magyar  nationality.’ 

That  this  condition  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
was  recognised  by  all  parties ;  the  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  was  as  to  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  ended.  The 
dominant  Magyar  parties  were  committed  to  the  principle  of 
franchise  reform ;  but  they  were  determined  that  this  reform 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  imperil  their  own 
hegemony.  What  this  would  mean  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Kristciffy  in  an  address  delivered  at  Budapest  on  March  14, 

1907.  ‘  If  the  work  of  social  reform,’  he  said,  ‘  is  scamped 
‘  by  a  measure  calculated  to  falsify  the  essence  of  reform,  the 
‘struggle  will  be  continued ’in  the  Chamber  until  full  electoral 
‘  liberty  is  attained.  Till  then  there  can  be  no  social  peace 
‘  in  Hungary.’  *  The  postponement  of  the  question  was,  indeed, 
already  producing  ugly  symptoms  of  popular  indignation, 
which  seemed  to  point  to  ‘  the  day  of  reckoning  ’  which  Mr. 
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Seton-Watson  more  than  once  prophesies.  On  October  [10, 
1907,  there  was  a  great  and  orderly  demonstration  at  Budapest, 
organised  by  the  Socialists,  in  favour  of  reform.  Some  hundred 
thousand  people  assembled,  and  a  deputation  handed  to  Mr. 
Justh,  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  a  monster  petition  in  favour 
of  universal  sufErage.  The  reception  it  met  with  was  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  encourage  constitutional  methods.  The  Socialist 
deputy,  Mr.  MezofEy,  who  wished  to  move  an  interpellation  on 
the  question,  was  howled  down  by  the  Independents  with  shouts 
of  ‘  Away  with  him  !  Down  with  him  !  ’  *  Four  days  later,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  same  deputy.  Count  Andrassy 
said  that  the  Franchise  Bill  would  be  introduced  shortly,  but 
that  it  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  ‘  the  Magyar  State  idea 
‘  would  remain  intact  and  sufEer  no  diminution.’  t  Yet  more 
than  a  year  was  to  pass  before  the  promised  Bill  was  introduced, 
and  meanwhile  the  feeling  in  the  country  had  grown  more  intense, 
culminating  in  serious  riots  at  Budapest  on  March  13, 1908. 

At  last,  on  November  11  of  last  year.  Count  Andrassy  intro¬ 
duced  the  long  promised  Bill.  How  far  it  was  from  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  Hungarian  peoples  was  at  once  apparent.  It 
granted  manhood  suffrage,  it  is  true,  but  hedged  with  so  many 
qualifying  conditions  and  complicated  with  so  elaborate  a 
system  of  plural  voting  as  to  make  its  effect  nugatory.  Every 
male  Hungarian  citizen,  able  to  read  and  write,  was  to  receive 
the  vote  at  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  subject  to 
a  residential  qualification  of  twelve  months.  Illiterate  citizens 
were  to  choose  one  elector  for  every  ten  of  their  number.  All 
electors  not  having  the  qualifications  for  the  plural  franchise 
were  to  have  one  vote.  Electors  who,  e.g.  had  passed  four 
standards  of  a  secondary  school,  or  paid  16s.  8d.  in  direct  taxation, 
were  to  have  two  votes.  Electors  who  had  passed  five  standards, 
or  who  paid  41.  3s.  4d.  in  direct  taxes,  were  to  have  three  votes. 
Voting  was  to  be  public,  as  before,  on  the  ground,  according  to 
the  Preamble,  that  ‘  the  secret  ballot  protects  electors  in  de- 
‘  pendent  positions  only  in  so  far  as  they  break  their  promises 
‘  under  the  veil  of  secrecy.’ 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  this  elaborate  scheme  was  intended 
to  preserve  ‘  the  Magyar  State  idea  intact.’  Its  result,  were  it  to 
pass,  would  be  to  strengthen  the  representation  of  the  Magyar 
and  German  elements,  to  reduce  that  of  the  Slovaks,  and  almost 
to  destroy  that  of  the  Roumans  and  other  non-Magyar  races 
whose  educational  status  is  low.J  On  the  other  hand,  according 


*  The  Times,  October  11,  1907.  f  Ibid.  October  15,  1907. 
J  Ibid.  September  27,  1908. 
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to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  it  would  increase  the  present  number 
of  electors  from  some  million  odd  to  2,600,000,  and  the  number 
of  votes  to  4,000,000 ;  incidentally  it  would  largely  increase  the 
working-class  representation,  which  at  present  is  nil. 

The  opinion  of  the  ‘  Journal  des  Debats  ’  (May  21,  1909),  that 
this  scheme  of  electoral  reform  is  a  trompe-Voeil,  is  that  which 
immediately  suggests  itself : 

‘  Elle  ne  donne  aux  elections  aucune  garantie  de  sinc^rite,’  says 
this  great  organ  of  opinion.  ‘  C’est  un  instrument  de  domination. 
Elle  ne  repond  manifestement  pas  a  I’esprit  de  la  convention  en 
vertu  de  laquelle  un  minist^re  parlementaire  a  ete  rappele  au 
pouvoir  en  1906.  En  consequence,  la  sanction  populaire  qu’on 
preconise  serait  viciee  dans  son  essence  meme.' 

‘  The  polling  is  to  be  public  as  hitherto,’  wrote  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
correspondent,  ‘  since  the  ballot  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
‘political  supremacy  of  the  Magyars.’  Yet  the  scheme  put 
forward  in  the  Bill  is  not  the  expedient  of  an  unscrupulous  party 
politician,  but  the  attempt  to  realise  in  practice  the  theory  as  to 
the  gradual  extension  of  political  power  quoted  earlier  in  this 
article  from  Count  Andriissy’s  book.  The  correspondent  of  the 
‘  Times,’  writing  on  the  day  after  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
describes  its  character  accurately : 


‘  To  term  it  simply  a  reactionary  or  an  anti-democratic  measure 
would  be  misleading.  It  is  a  measure  sui  generis,  designed  to  defeat 
the  objects  of  the  universal  suffrage  movement  that  compelled  the 
Coalition  to  take  office  in  April  1906,  and  framed  in  accordance 
with  Magyar  needs  as  understood  by  one  of  the  foremost  Magyar 
noblemen.’ 

Under  this  Bill  culture  is  to  be  the  gate  to  a  share  in  political 
power,  and  in  Hungary  culture  must  necessarily  be  Magyar. 

Plainly,  this  Bill  was  not  destined  to  settle  the  great  problem 
of  Hungary,  and  since  it  was  introduced  many  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  show  that  this  problem  is  entering  on  a  more  acute 
stage  than  ever.  In  December  of  last  year  it  was  clear  that  the 
Coalition  Ministry  was  falling  to  pieces.  Those  Ministers  who 
belonged  to  the  constitutional  and  popular  parties,  i.e.  the 
Liberals  and  Clericals,  desired  to  maintain  the  compact  with  the 
Crown ;  their  colleagues  of  the  Independence  party  were  eager  to 
advance  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  by  pressing  on  the  question 
of  a  separate  Hungarian  Bank.  So  early  as  March  1%8,  Mr. 
Hallo  had  laid  a  formal  proposal  before  the  House  that  the 
charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  bank,  which  expires  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1910,  should  not  be  renewed;  that  negotiations  should  be 
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opened  with  the  Austrian  Government  with  a  view  to  a  convention 
between  the  Banks  of  Austria  and  Hungary ;  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  these  negotiations  failing,  an  entirely  separate  Hun¬ 
garian  Bank  should  be  established.  The  Balkan  crisis  threw 
this  question  into  the  background  during  the  winter ;  but,  with 
the  settlement  of  the  international  questions  raised  by  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  it  once  more  came  to 
the  front.  The  Ministry  was  divided  on  the  issue,  Count  An- 
dr^ssy  opposing  and  Mr.  Francis  Kossuth  supporting  the  proposal 
for  a  separate  Bank.  Finally,  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Wekerle, 
mainly  owing  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  Mr.  Justh,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the 
Independence  party,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  laid  the  proposals  for  a  separate  Bank  before  the  King- 
Emperor  and  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  res\ilt  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Conferences  at 
Vienna  revealed  the  irreconcileable  differences  within  the 
Ministry ;  but  they  revealed  also  something  more — the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  if  pressed  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  patience,  to  appeal  again  to  the  non-Magyar 
Hungarians  against  the  Magyar  Chauvinists.  He  admitted  that 
under  the  Compromise  of  1867  Hungary  might  have  a  separate 
Bank,  while  urging  the  inexpediency  of  such  an  arrangement 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  international  position  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  But  he  pointed  out  also  that  the  question  of  a 
separate  Bank  did  not  actually  figure  in  the  Act  of  1867,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  introduced  into  it,  more  esjtecially  since  the  capital 
article  of  the  Ministerial  programme,  i.e.  electoral  reform,  was  not 
realised,  nor  near  being  realised.  On  April  2J,  in  consequence 
of  this  rebuff.  Dr.  Wekerle  tendered  his  resignation,  but  con¬ 
sented  to  hold  office  pending  the  completion  of  the  difficult 
task  of  forming  another  Government.  The  situation  is  again 
that  of  1906 ;  and  intelligent  observers  look  forward  to  a 
fresh  period  of  agitation  and  crisis  in  Hungary,  the  develope- 
ments  of  which  will  merit  the  close  and  anxious  attention  of 
Europe.* 

The  problem  of  Hungary,  then,  remains  what  it  always  was — 
that  of  a  proud  and  high-spirited  race  maintaining  on  the  one 
hand  its  right  to  its  inherited  liberties ;  on  the  other  hand,  its 
right  to  dominate  over  peoples  upon  whom  it  looks  down  as 
inferior.  The  plot  of  the  play  remains  the  same ;  the  cast  is  not 
altered,  only  the  mounting  has  been  changed.  But  what  defence, 
valid  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  can  the  Magyars  make  for  this 


*  See  ‘  The  Temps’  of  May  3,  1909. 
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stubborn  persistence  in  an  attitude  that  seems  to  give  the  lie 
to  all  the  professions  of  Liberalism  by  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  invite  the  sympathy  of  the  world  with  their 
cause  ?  Of  their  historical  claim  to  dominate  in  a  country  which 
has  always  been  theirs  enough  has  already  been  said ;  so  far  as 
precedent  can  be  held  to  establish  a  title  of  this  sort,  their  title 
may  be  said  to  be  established.  Something  more,  however, 
may  be  said  of  the  other  claim — namely,  that  based  on  superior 
culture  and  efficiency — which,  according  to  the  opinion  already 
quoted  of  Count  Andriissy  as  to  the  principles  that  should  govern 
all  extensions  of  the  franchise,  is  the  main  excuse  for  the  attempt 
to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  power  for  what  Mr.  Seton-Watson 
stigmatises  as  a  corrupt  and  selfish  oligarchy.  That  Hungarian 
politics  are  very  corrupt  would  seem,  indeed,  unfortunately 
to  be  true ;  the  evidence  brought  by  Mr.  Watson  is  too  over¬ 
whelming  to  permit  any  other  conclusion  ;  and  even  M.  Gonnard, 
whose  study  is  certainly  inspired  by  no  anti-Magyar  spirit, 
speaks  of  the  politicians  and  the  Jewish  usurers  in  one  breath 
as  baneful  influences  in  the  countryside.  But  to  say  that  the 
governing  caste  is  whoUy  selfish  is  to  overshoot  the  mark,  nor 
is  it  any  final  condemnation  of  a  political  system  to  say  that  it 
was  established  or  is  maintained  by  corrupt  means,  though  it 
is  certainly  a  confession  of  weakness  in  that  system.  If  the 
Magyars  are  right  in  maintaining  that  the  preservation  of  the 
higher  life  of  their  country  depends  on  the  exclusion  of  certain 
elements  from  an  effective  share  in  the  body  politic,  and,  in 
particular,  that  any  considerable  lowering  of  the  qualifications 
for  the  franchise  would  put  it  in  peril,  they  are  right  in  using 
any  powers  they  may  possess  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 
They  are  obejdng  the  same  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  leads 
the  whites  of  Virginia  to  keep  the  black  voters  by  force  from 
the  polls.  They  may  be  hopelessly  wrong,  but  their  action  need 
not  necessarily  be  selfish.  Certainly,  if  we  turn  from  those  con¬ 
stitutional  contests,  not  always  very  edifying,  in  which  the  Magyar 
dominant  classes  delight,  to  consider  what  they  are  really  doing  for 
their  country,  we  find  not  so  much  evidence  of  selfishness  as  of  a 
lofty  national  ideal,  which  expresses  itself  in  unremitting  efforts 
to  establish  Hungarian  independence  on  the  firm  basis  of  economic 
efficiency.  This  is  the  impression  given  by  the  perusal  of  M. 
Gonnard’s  interesting  book.  Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit 
of  proud  independence  Hungary  has  been  changed  from  a  country 
of  backward  economic  conditions  into  one  which  will  soon  be 
able  to  hold  its  own  on  equal  terms  with  any  in  the  world.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  shadow  side  to  this  picture.  M.  Gonnard  speaks 
of  a  certain  improvidence  characteristic  of  the  Magyars,  which 
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differentiates  them  from  the  thrifty  husbandmen  who  are  the 
economic  mainstay  of  his  own  country,  and  makes  them  a  too 
easy  prey  to  usurers.  The  result  is  that  Magyar  lands  are 
passing,  with  somewhat  alarming  rapidity,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jews,  whether  Magyarised  or  not,  have 
acquired  an  undue  influence  in  the  State. 

Certainly  the  Hungary  of  to-day  is,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
work  of  the  Magyars,  and  it  is  a  work  of  which  they  may  justly 
be  proud.  If  Magyardom  had  been  content  to  stand  only  for 
the  ideal  of  liberty  and  efficiency  which  this  represents,  the  racial 
problem  need  never  have  arisen,  or  having  arisen  would  have 
solved  itself.  The  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Seton-Watson  points  out, 
so  many  soi-disant  Magyars  are  ‘  renegade  ’  Slovaks,  or  Germans, 
or  Jews,  cuts  both  ways.  It  shows  perhaps  that  the  superiority 
of  the  Magyar  ‘  race  ’  is  a  myth  ;  but  it  shows  also  the  powerful 
attraction  exercised  by  the  Magyar  ideal.  This  is  proved  by  two 
remarkable  instances.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Magyar  national  hero 
par  excellence,  was  by  birth  a  pure  Slovak  ;  so  too  was  Petofi,  the 
great  Magyar  national  poet,  who  began  life  with  the  Slav  name 
of  Petrovich.  This  alone  should  have  long  proved  to  the  Magyars 
the  untruth  of  their  saying  Tot  nem  ember,  ‘  the  Slovak  is  not  a 
‘  man.’  It  should  have  shown  them,  too,  that  the  surest  way  for 
the  adherents  of  one  system  to  absorb  those  of  another  is  not  the 
method  of  compulsion,  which  is  the  poor  expedient  of  fanatics, 
but  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  greater  for  the  less,  which 
is  the  method  of  Nature.  From  the  experience  of  Hungary 
English  people  may  learn  this  lesson — if  they  have  not  already 
learned  it — that  the  only  means  of  permanently  securing  their 
predominant  influence  in  an  empire  of  many  races  and  many 
tongues  is  to  allow  free  play  to  the  legitimate  prejudices  of  all ; 
and  of  these  prejudices  the  most  legitimate  is  surely  the  human 
desire  to  think  and  pray  and  talk  in  one’s  mother-tongue.  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  astonishing  settlement 
of  the  race  difficulty  in  South  Africa  than  the  ready  acquiescence 
of  the  English  in  the  Dutch  demand  for  equality  of  the  languages. 
It  is  a  lesson  which  the  Magyars,  if  we  may  say  so  without 
offence,  might  well  take  to  heart. 
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Art.  VIL— international  PRIZE  LAW  AND  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 

1.  Correspondence  and  Documents  respecting  the  International 

Naval  Conference.  Held  in  London,  December  1908- 
February  1909.  [Miscellaneous,  No.  4  (1909),  Cd.  4554]. 
London :  Printed  for  his  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  by 
Harrison  and  Sons. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  International  Naval  Conference.  Held  in 

London,  December  1908-February  1909.  [Miscellaneous, 
No.  5  (1909),  Cd.  4554.]  London  :  Printed  for  his  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office. 

T  T  was  said  of  the  famous  Congress  of  Vienna  that  it  danced 
and  did  not  advance.  The  same  fault  was  found  with  the 
Congress  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  But  the  results  of  international 
meetings  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  length  of  time  that  they 
take  in  creation ;  one  must  regard  them  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  things  before  the  assembling  of  this  or  that  particular 
meeting  of  plenipotentiaries.  Distance  from  the  date  of  an 
international  council  may  increase  also  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  its  work,  for  expectations  have  not  then  been  disappointed. 
The  difficulties  of  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  international 
questions  which  affect  the  interests  of  different  States,  large  or 
small,  inland  or  maritime,  in  different  ways,  and  which  vary 
in  alternating  circumstances,  are  immense,  and  one  should 
rather  congratulate  mankind  on  the  completion  of  agreements 
even  on  a  few  points  than  carp  at  a  paucity  of  results.  Slowly 
and  with  drawbacks,  but  not  the  less  surely,  the  tide  sets  towarcL 
the  creation  of  international  law  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word- 
rules  agreed  by  nations  to  be  binding  on  the  community  of 
nations. 

‘  For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  imets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main.’ 

Slowly,  no  doubt,  but  certainly,  the  rules  governing  maritime 
warfare  have  been  made  more  precise,  and  that  kind  of  warfare 
itself  has  been  placed  to  some  extent  within  more  defined  bounds. 
These  arrangements  have  two  main  objects  :  the  making  of 
rules  for  the  combat,  so  that  it  may  be  as  little  barbarous  between 
the  belligerents  as  possible,  and  the  minimising  of  its  extent,  so 
that  it  shall  be  as  little  injurious  as  possible  to  non-combatants, 
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whether  citizens  of  a  belligerent  or  of  a  neutral  nation,  without 
diminishing  the  freedom  of  actual  warfare.  War  is  at  the  best 
an  evil,  bringing  immense  direct  and  indirect  misery  in  its  train 
and  lessening  national  wealth,  so  that  every  measure  which  cur¬ 
tails  these  e'v^  results  is  an  advance  in  civilisation. 

Modern  international  legislation  on  maritime  warfare  begins 
with  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  which  by  the  abolition  of 
privateering  narrowed  the  extent  of  maritime  warfare,  and 
by  declaring  that  the  neutral  flag  covered  enemy’s  goods,  except 
contraband,  and  that  neutral  goods  under  the  enemy’s  flag  were 
free  from  capture,  lessened  the  disastrous  results  of  naval  war¬ 
fare  to  private  individuals,  whether  subjects  of  a  belligerent  or 
of  a  neutral  State.  In  1899  the  Hague  Conference  adapted  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  to  maritime  warfare, 
and  by  so  doing  made  it  more  humane  and  more  in  accord  with 
the  ideas  of  modern  civilisation.  It  is  true  that  this  was  but 
a  comparatively  small  advance  ;  it  was,  however,  a  step  forward, 
indicative  not  only  of  the  effect  of  modern  thought,  but  also  of 
i  international  willingness  to  arrive  at  further  agreements. 

In  an  optimistic  spirit  many  persons  awaited  the  assembling 
of  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  which,  however,  with  its  re¬ 
sults,  was  perhaps  at  the  time  unduly  minimised.  Those  results 
as  a  whole  were  criticised  in  these  pages  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  Conference  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
contemporary  point  of  view.*  They  must  be  referred  to  here 
rather  in  their  relation  to  the  recent  Conference  of  London  than 
to  their  previous  isolation. 

Some  only  of  the  questions  which  were  raised  and  a  few  only 
of  the  most  important  decisions  can  be  considered ;  but  one 
elementary  matter  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  permission 
to  belligerents  to  interfere  with  neutrals  during  a  time  of  war 
is  a  voluntary  concession  by  neutral  Powers,  because  primarily 
a  belligerent  has  no  right  to  disturb  the  doings  of  a  neutral  if 
the  latter  is  not  actually  assisting  an  enemy.  The  mere  fact  that 
in  maritime  warfare  neutrals  submit  to  much  inconvenience,  as 
by  being  debarred  in  case  of  blockade  from  trading  with  a 
nation  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  is  a  testimony  to  the  effect 
of  power  in  international  intercourse. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  consider  the  interesting 
question  of  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into  warships,  which 
1  in  itself  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  new  problems  of  prize 
law  arise.  The  intention  of  The  Hague  Convention  was  to 
regulate  to  some  extent  at  least  the  modern  practice  of  converting 
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merchant  vessels  into  men-of-war,  a  question  which  was  un¬ 
fettered  by  judicial  or  juristic  precedents.  Nothing  was,  of  course, 
said  as  to  the  old  custom  of  privateering  by  the  issue  of  letters  of 
marque  to  private  individuals.  The  first  object,  however,  of  priva¬ 
teers  and  of  converted  merchantmen  is  the  same — to  prey  on  the 
commerce  of  belligerents,  to  make  prizes  of  merchant  ships  and 
their  cargoes,  or  to  send  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  ‘  What,’ 
asked  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  ‘  was  privateering  ?  It  w’as  an  attempt  by  a 
‘  Power  weak  at  sea  to  make  up  for  its  inferiority  by  carrying  on  a 
‘  war  with  private  vessels,  instead  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  State.’ 
Whether  the  vessel  in  question  be  a  merchant  ship  for  the  time 
being  nominally  made  part  of  a  belligerent  fleet  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  substance.  In  each  case  the  private  ship  becomes  a 
weapon  of  offence.  The  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture  of 
private  property  at  sea  would,  therefore,  indubitably  make 
the  question  of  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into  warships 
largely  academical,  because  the  primary  object  of  their  existence 
would  be  gone,  since  they  would  henceforth  be  useless,  except 
possibly  and  occasionally  as  despatch  vessels  or  in  blockades.  The 
retention  of  this  right,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  this  subject 
one  of  much  importance,  especially  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Hague  Conference  declared  that  a  merchant  ship  cannot  have 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  man-of-war  unless  it  is  placed  under 
the  direct  authority,  immediate  control,  and  responsibility  of 
its  national  Power.  Further,  a  converted  merchant  ship  has 
to  bear  the  external  marks  which  distinguish  warships  of  their 
nationality — a  somewhat  cryptic  declaration.  The  commander 
also  must  be  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  duly  commissioned, 
and  his  name  must  be  on  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  fighting 
fleet,  and  the  crew  must  be  subject  to  military  discipline.  The 
further  declaration  that  a  converted  merchant  ship  must  observe 
the  laws  of  war,  and  that  the  belligerent  Power  to  which  she 
belongs  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  announce  the  conversion  of  the 
ship  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  But  while  these  regulations  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  converted  merchant  ship  in  some  degree  from  the 
primitive  privateer,  the  formal  recognition  of  the  right  to  convert 
merchant  ships  into  war-vessels  is  to  some  extent  a  nullification 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  more  for¬ 
midable  becomes  the  genuine  war- vessel,  whether  it  be  battleship, 
cruiser,  or  torpedo-boat,  the  less  importance  is  attachable  to  a 
converted  merchant  ship  as  a  fighting  unit ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  rudimentary  discipline  of  men-of-war  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  comparative  irresponsibility  of  their  commanders 
at  long  distances  from  the  home  Government,  and  the  absence 
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of  means  of  communication,  we  shall  find  no  greater  practical 
difference  between  the  eighteenth-century  man-of-war  and 
privateer  than  between  the  twentieth-century  man-of-war  and 
converted  merchantman.  The  privateer  and  the  converted 
merchantman  are  each  commissioned,  and  the  latter  may  become 
more  formally  part  of  a  belligerent  force  and  be  better  disci¬ 
plined  than  was  the  former,  but  the  main  object  of  each  is  the 
same — to  harass  belligerent  commerce.  This  object  was 
obviously  present  to  the  mind  of  his  Majesty’s  Government, 
because  in  his  letter  of  direction  to  the  British  representatives 
at  the  Conference  of  London,  Sir  Edward  Grey  impressed  upon 
them  the  desirability  of  formulating  a  common  rule  on  the 
conversion  of  a  merchant  ship  on  the  high  seas,  a  point  upon 
which  The  Hague  Conference  had  been  unable  to  agree.  The 
reasons  why  such  a  conversion  is  unacceptable  to  Great  Britain 
are  clear.  There  is  the  facility  which  such  a  right  would  give 
to  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  qualified  to  act  as  a  warship 
to  seize  enemy  or  neutral  ships  without  warning,  and  the  power 
she  would  have  to  pass  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  and 
then  suddenly  appear  on  the  high  seas  as  a  man-of-war.  Nothing 
in  The  Hague  Convention  can  prevent  these  difficulties,  for  the 
formalities  therein  specified  are  consistent  with  conversion  on 
the  high  seas.  Great  Britain  can,  of  course,  play  the  same 
game  as  her  opponents ;  but  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  regard  to  this 
point,  appears  to  be  more  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  private 
commerce  than  when  he  refuses  to  assent  to  the  abolition  of 
its  capture.  The  result  of  the  London  meeting  was  foregone, 
‘  serious  efforts  were  made  to  do  justice  to  the  interests  espoused 
‘  by  both  sides,  but  these,  unfortunately,  failed.’  The  slow  but 
sure  progress  of  improvement  in  regard  to  international  maritime 
warfare  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  has,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  in  respect  to  capture  of  property  by  private  ships 
of  war  been  stayed  by  The  Hague  Convention  and  by  the  fruitless 
issue  of  the  London  Congress,  wholly  owing  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  retain  the  right  to  transform 
merchantmen  into  warships  on  the  high  seas.  A  modern  form 
of  privateering  is  now  internationally  recognised.  When  the 
privateer  was  abolished  no  one  dreamed  of  the  converted 
merchantman,  and  it  was  supposed  that  naval  warfare  would  in 
future  be  confined  to  the  recognised  fleets  of  separate  States. 
‘  The  fact  is,’  said  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  debate  on  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  ‘  that  wars  are  carried  on  by  fleets  and  armies,  by  the 
‘  destruction  of  fleets  at  sea  and  by  military  operations  on  land.’  * 

*  Hansard  ‘  Parliamentary  Debates,’  3rd  series,  vol.  cxlii.  p.  129. 
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In  other  words,  the  destruction  of  innocuous  commerce  was, 
in  Lord  Palmerston’s  opinion,  useless  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  Here  we  come  to  the  real  point  which  underlies  tliis 
question — one,  as  lawyers  would  say,  of  fact,  and  one  which 
cannot  yet  be  decided.  If  the  destruction  of  private  property 
at  sea  affects  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  tends,  either  by  weakening 
an  enemy  or  by  its  practical  inconvenience,  to  the  victory  of  a 
belligerent,  it  is,  apart  from  questions  of  humanity  and  civilisation, 
a  legitimate  operation.  One  school  affirms  that  this  is  the  case, 
another  denies  it ;  and  since  various  changes  affect  warlike 
operations,  even  if  experience  of  the  past  could  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  result  upon  the  point,  modern  conditions  may  well  render 
such  conclusions  invalid  at  the  present  day.  Now,  British  and 
foreign  officials  appear  to  hold  the  view  that  the  power  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  private  property  is  valuable  to  a  belligerent,  but  when 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  the  official  view  was  expressed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  a  statesman  who,  in  modern  parlance,  was  an 
Imperialist.  The  view  of  an  ordinary  Liberal  member  at  that 
time  was  stated  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  :  ‘  It  was  said  that  the 
‘object  of  maritime  warfare  was  to  hamper  and  cripple  the  com- 
‘  merce  of  the  enemy.  He  rejoiced  at  the  blow  which  had  been 
‘  struck  at  that  principle  of  international  law.’  But  the  view  of 
the  Powers  represented  at  The  Hague  and  in  London  is  that 
this  practice  of  States — we  will  not  call  it  a  principle  of  inter 
national  law — now  appears  to  be  of  practical  value  from  a 
belligerent  point  of  view,  and  ‘  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
‘justice’  which  were  regarded  as  underlying  this  part  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  are  no  longer  relied  on.  In  truth,  in  times 
of  peace  these  principles  in  reference  to  maritime  warfare  are  less 
vividly  recognised  than  after  a  war  which  nearly  touches  European 
States.  The  nations  of  the  Continent  in  1859  were  very  much 
alive  to  the  disastrous  effects,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
of  the  destruction  of  private  property  at  sea,  and  by  their 
declarations  they  took  a  long  step  towards  its  security.  The 
Russo-Japanese  war,  astounding  though  it  was,  was  an  Eastern 
war,  and  therefore  there  was  none  of  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  which  existed  on  this  subject  in  1856 ;  and  until  the 
effects  of  the  converted  merchantman  upon  private  property 
has  been  seen  in  European  waters  it  is  little  likely  that  the 
practice  will  be  limited  as  was  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
London  Conference,  or  made  altogether  illegal  as  was  contended 
for  at  The  Hague. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  in  this  state  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  capture  of  private  property  on  warlike  operations, 
and  to  the  difference  which  also  exists  in  regard  to  such  capture 
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upon  the  position  of  this  country,  which  is  in  itself  but  a  branch 
of  the  larger  question,  though  it  is  one  of  more  importance  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  must 
be  one  of  hesitation  and  compromise.  The  Government  cannot 
altogether  neglect  the  views,  for  example,  of  the  shipowners 
and  merchants  of  Liverpool,  whose  forefathers,  though  the  owners 
of  many  privateers,  in  the  eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  sustained  losses  from  French  and  American 
privateers  in  excess  of  the  profits  which  their  marauding  vessels 
brought  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  be  influenced 
by  its  naval  advisers,  who  regard  the  destruction  of  enemy  private 
property  as  a  usefid  belligerent  right,  and  are  also  confident  that 
in  spite  of  the  insular  position  of  Great  Britain  her  fleets  can 
safeguard  her  commerce.  The  natural  result  has,  therefore, 
been  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  to  some  extent  been 
undecided  and  contradictory,  favourable  to  international  com¬ 
promises.  While,  for  example,  she  has  not  been  willing  to 
abandon  the  right  of  capture  of  private  property  at  sea,  she 
has  permitted  the  creation  of  exceptions  to  it  in  the  interests 
of  neutral  Powers,  and  to  some  extent  in  favour  of  her  own 
shipowners.  Thus  Article  20  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
states  that  ‘  a  vessel  which  has  broken  blockade  outwards,  or 
‘  which  has  attempted  to  break  a  blockade  inwards,  is  liable  to 
‘  capture  so  long  as  she  is  pursued  by  a  ship  of  the  blockading 
‘force.  If  the  pursuit  is  abandonetl,  or  if  the  blockade  is 
‘  raised,  her  capture  can  be  no  longer  effective.’  There  was  no 
principle  more  firmly  fixed  in  English  prize  jurisprudence  than 
that  a  ship  which  had  broken  a  blockade  was  not,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  an  innocent  ship  until  the  voyage  was  at  an  end.  ‘  I 
‘  know,’  said  Lord  Stowell  in  1799,  ‘  no  other  natural  termination 
‘  of  the  offence  but  the  end  of  the  voyage.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
‘say,  “  If  you  can  but  get  past  the  blockading  force  you  are  free.” 

‘  This  would  be  a  most  absurd  application  of  the  principle.’ 
Oddly  enough,  the  comment  which  is  attached  to  each  article 
in  the  General  Report  of  the  London  Conference  does  not  attempt 
to  meet  Lord  Stowell’s  reasoning,  but  asks  the  rather  irrelevant 
question :  ‘  A  vessel  has  left  the  blockaded  port  or  has  tried  to 
‘  enter  it.  Shall  she  remain  indefinitely  liable  to  capture  ?  To 
‘  reply  by  an  absolute  affirmative  would  be  to  go  too  far.  This 
‘  vessel  must  remain  liable  to  capture  so  long  as  she  is  pursued  by 
‘  a  ship  of  the  blockading  force  ;  it  would  not  be  enough  for  her 
‘  to  be  encountered  by  a  cruiser  of  the  blockading  enemy  which 
‘did  not  belong  to  the  blockading  squadron.’  Obviously  the 
mere  cessation  of  pursuit  by  a  blockading  vessel  cannot  make 
the  blockade-runner  an  innocent  vessel,  if  twenty  miles  farther 
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on  she  meets  a  cruiser  coming  from  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
blockaded  port  and  not  forming  part  of  the  squadron.  In 
fact,  until  the  war  ends  she  is  a  tainted  vessel,  but  the  English 
prize  court  has,  on  grounds  of  good  sense,  regarded  the  conclusion 
of  the  voyage  when  the  current  maritime  adventure  ends  as  a 
reasonable  end  also  of  the  guilty  period.  Lord  Stowell’s  epithet 
of  ‘  ridiculous  ’  may  well  be  applied  to  this  article,  though  we 
are  now  considering  it  as  an  example  of  the  rather  inconsistent 
policy  of  the  British  Government.  Article  20,  however,  is  even 
more  limited  in  its  scope  than  would  appear  from  its  perusal 
alone.  It  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  Article  17,  which 
runs ;  ‘  Neutral  vessels  may  not  be  captured  for  breach  of  blockade 
‘  except  within  the  area  of  operations  of  the  warships  detailed  to 
‘render  the  blockade  effective.’  From  this  it  would  seem  not 
only  that  a  vessel  which  has  broken  a  blockade  is  exempt  from 
capture  the  moment  the  cruiser  of  the  blockading  force  which  is 
in  pursuit  of  her  ceases  to  pursue,  but  that  the  chased  vessel,  if 
she  has  got  outside  the  area  of  operations,  is  from  that  minute 
a  free  ship.  A  term  such  as  ‘  area  of  operations  ’ — that  is,  the 
collection  of  zones  watched  by  individual  ships — is  so  vague,  in 
fact,  that  in  time  of  war  this  article  must  be  productive  not  only 
of  naval  uncertainty,  but  of  actual  litigation  in  prize  courts. 
The  plain  and  clear  English  rule  prevented  any  doubt  either  in 
the  mind  of  the  naval  officer  or  of  a  lawyer,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  advised  to  assent,  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  commenced  its  work,  to  a  change  from  the  British 
practice.  Yet  though  these  rules  are  unquestionably  open  to 
criticism,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  obtain 
any  kind  of  international  code  it  was  necessary  that  compromises 
should  not  be  rejected.  The  outside  critic  may  therefore,  in 
considering  particular  articles,  find  little  justification  for  them, 
when  in  fact  their  real  justification  is  that  they  are  factors  in 
the  obtaining  of  any  code  at  all.  Those  persons,  however,  who 
hold,  either  on  grounds  of  principle  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  insular  position  that  the  more  exempt  private  property  is 
from  capture  the  better,  will  regard  these  limitations  of  the  power 
of  belligerents  with  satisfaction. 

The  first  twenty-one  articles  of  the  Declaration,  which  contain 
the  rules  relating  to  blockade,  are  possibly  in  themselves  the 
best  justification  for  the  departure  from  the  English  official 
position  in  regard  to  the  capture  of  enemy  private  property. 
For  there  now  stands  in  black  and  white  internationally  agreed 
upon  no  hazy  or  indeterminate  dicta  of  judges  or  professors, 
but  a  distinct  code  of  international  law  on  this  particular  subject. 
The  enumeration  of  a  list  of  articles  which  are  absolutely  con- 
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traband  (Article  22),  of  a  second  list  of  articles  of  conditional 
contraband  (Article  24),  and  another  list  of  things  which  may 
not  in  any  circumstances  be  declared  contraband,  is  also  of 
immense  practical  value.  International  opinion  has  long  been 
at  variance  on  this  point,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  on 
it  must  have  needed  no  little  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  several  Powers.  The  effect  of  it  will,  for 
example,  be  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  insurance  in  time 
of  war,  for  both  underwriters  and  owners  of  goods  will  now  have 
a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  risks  which  wDl  be  nin 
and  consequently  of  the  terms  on  which  business  can  be  done. 

‘  What  the  commerce  of  the  world  above  aU  desires  is  certainty,’ 
wrote  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  this  object  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  attained.  Articles  which  are  absolutely  contraband, 
because  they  are  essentially  military  in  their  nature,  such  as 
arms  and  armour-plates,  are  liable  to  capture  if  destined  for 
territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  whether  they  are  in  course  of  being 
carried  direct  or  are  to  be  transhipped  or  subsequently  trans¬ 
ported  by  land,  and  there  is  an  irrefutable  conclusion  of  a  hostile 
destination  if  the  goods  are  documented  for  discharge  in  an 
enemy  port,  or  for  delivery  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy, 
or  if  the  vessel  on  which  they  are  laden  is  to  call  at  enemy  ports 
only  or  meet  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  before  reaching  a 
neutral  port.  The  several  Articles,  therefore,  which  deal  with 
absolute  contraband  have  placed  this  subject  in  a  clear  light. 
Conditional  contraband  raises  more  troublesome  consideration. 
Certain  articles  become  contraband  under  some  particular  con¬ 
ditions,  that  is,  they  are  not  liable  to  capture  unless  ‘  found  on 
‘  board  a  vessel  bound  for  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by 
‘the  enemy  or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  and  not  to 
‘be  discharged  in  an  intervening  neutral  port.’  It  must  further 
be  shown  that  the  goods  in  question  are  destined  for  the  armed 
forces  or  for  a  Government  department  of  the  enemy  State. 
Again,  there  are  rebuttable  presumptions  of  a  hostile  destination 
if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  to  ‘  un  com- 
‘  mergant  ctabli  en  pays  ennemi  et  lorsqu’il  est  notoire  que  ce 
‘commer^ant  fournit  a  I’ennemi  des  objets  et  materiaux  de 
‘cette  nature.’  The  words  of  Article  34  are  given  in  French, 
because  they  form  in  that  language  the  actual  text  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  but  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  British  Government 
will  not  agree  to  the  wide  language  of  the  article,  and  considers 
the  words  in  question  to  apply  only  to  a  person  who  is  in  fact 
a  contractor  to  the  Government.  The  reason  for  the  seizure 
ot  articles  which  are  called  for  convenience  conditional  contraband 
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is  that  they  are  useful  for  warlike  as  well  as  for  peaceful  purposes 
— foodstuffs  form  the  most  striking  example — and  as  soon  as 
their  destination  shows  their  warlike  \ise  they  become  liable  to 
capture  as  being  part  of  the  enemy’s  ‘  sinews  of  war.’  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  theory  is  sound,  but  in  actual  warfare  a  belligerent 
will  probably,  under  modem  commercial  conditions,  be  able 
to  evade  responsibility.  The  present  enactment  formulates  the 
views  of  the  best  modern  text- writers  on  international  law ;  *  the 
difficulty  is  to  carry  them  out  in  actual  practice,  more  especially 
under  modern  conditions.  One  criticism  is  obvious  ;  the  goods 
are  deemed  to  be  contraband  if  consigned  to  a  Government 
department.  In  the  portion  of  the  General  Report  which  is 
given  to  Article  33  it  is  stated  that  the  reasons  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  general  rule  are  that  ‘  the  State  is  one,  although  it 
‘  necessarily  acts  through  different  departments.  If  a  civil 
‘  department  may  freely  receive  foodstuffs  or  money,  that  depart- 
‘  ment  is  not  only  the  gainer,  but  the  entire  State,  including  its 
‘  military  administration,  gains  also,  since  the  general  resources 
‘  of  the  State  are  thereby  increased.’  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
gain  to  the  entire  State  is  to  be  considered,  then  aU  articles 
capable  of  importation  should  be  regarded  as  contraband. 
According  to  the  Report  foodstuffs  imported  by  the  department 
which  had  charge  of  the  paupers  of  the  land  woidd  be  contraband, 
although  they  were  only  to  support  a  certain  number  of  indigent 
old  women.  And  the  question  at  once  arises  why  are  foodstuffs, 
for  example,  consigned  to  a  Government  contractor,  who  pre¬ 
sumably  supplies  the  army,  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  and 
not  those  imported  by  all  the  com  merchants  if  the  previous 
reasoning  of  the  Report  is  sound  ?  In  actual  life  civil  depart¬ 
ments  do  not  generally  purchase  the  kind  of  articles  which  are 
supplied  to  a  military  or  naval  department,  and  therefore  this 
widening  of  the  area  of  conditional  contraband  is  not  by  any 
means  so  important  as  the  narrowing  of  it  by  the  immunity  of 
goods  if  found  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  a  neutral  port.  ‘  As 
‘  soon  as  the  goods  are  documented  for  discharge  in  a  neutral 
‘  port  they  can  no  longer  be  contraband,  and  no  examination  will 
‘  be  made  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  enemy 
‘  by  sea  or  land  from  that  neutral  port.’  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  this  rule,  coupled  with  the  immunity  of  enemy  goods  on 
board  neutral  vessels,  renders  the  importation  of  articles  of  the 
nature  of  so-called  conditional  contraband  perfectly  practicable. 
At  the  present  time  it  would  hardly  be  less  convenient  for  goods 
to  be  discharged  at  a  neutral  port  in  time  of  war ;  indeed,  in 
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times  of  peace  immense  quantities  of  goods  whose  destination 
is  one  country  are  discharged  from  shipboard  in  another.  If 
France  and  Germany  were  at  war,  goods  for  France  could  be 
discharged  at  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Italian  ports  with  scarcely 
any  derangement  of  normal  details.  The  same  thing  may  be 
done  to  some  extent  with  goods  for  the  United  Kingdom,  though 
this  country  is  less  favourably  situated  than  are  Continental 
nations  which  are  connected  by  lines  of  railways.  In  other 
words,  transhipment  of  goods  at  Rotterdam  for  transmission 
to  London  would  be  a  more  serious  departure  from  ordinary 
mercantile  practice  than  would  be  the  discharge  of  goods  at 
Rotterdam  for  conveyance  to  Berlin  or  Paris.  It  therefore 
follows  that  under  international  law,  as  declared  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  London,  based  on  the  main  principle  of  the  liability  of 
private  property  to  capture  at  sea,  the  offensive  force  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  sea  Power  is  lessened,  and  her  liability  as  a  con¬ 
suming  community  is  increased  as  compared  with  the  liability  of 
Continental  nations. 

Diplomatists  are  not  men  of  business  in  the  technical  meaning 
of  that  term,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  useful  had  some  re¬ 
presentatives  of  merchants  and  shipowners  assisted  at  the  London 
Conference,  for  if  this  had  been  the  case  the  sweet  and  seduc¬ 
tive  simplicity  of  Article  40  would  scarcely  have  been  retained : 

‘  A  vessel  carrying  contraband  may  be  condemned  if  the  contra- 
‘band,  reckoned  either  by  value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight 
‘forms  more  than  half  the  cargo.’  The  British  and  American 
rule  has  been  clearly  and  for  a  long  time  defined — that  a  vessel  is 
not  liable  to  con&cation  for  carrying  contraband  unless  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  is  also  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  or  if  he  has 
knowledge  that  his  ship  is  carrying  contraband.  The  present 
rule  as  formulated  in  the  Declaration  of  London  has  no  consensus 
of  authority  to  recommend  it,  and  is  not  based  on  sound  principle. 
If  the  carriage  of  contraband  renders  a  vessel  liable  to  condem¬ 
nation  by  a  belligerent,  the  amount  of  the  contraband  cargo  in 
her  holds  can  make  no  difference  in  regard  to  what  may  be 
termed  her  guilt,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  value  of  the  contra¬ 
band  to  the  belligerent.  A  few  machine  guns,  in  all  respects  less 
than  the  half  of  the  cargo,  may  be  of  more  importance  to  a 
belligerent  than  more  than  half  a  cargo  of  armour-plates,  and 
yet  in  one  case  the  ship  cannot,  and  in  the  other  it  can,  be 
condemned. 

Again,  if  550  tons  out  of  a  cargo  of  1000  tons  are  contraband 
the  ship  may  be  confiscated,  if  the  contraband  is  only  450  tons  the 
ship  goes  free,  and,  strangely  enough,  according  to  the  Declaration, 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  by  the  shipowner  does  not, 
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if  the  contraband  be  less  than  half  the  cargo,  render  the  ship 
liable  to  confiscation.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  new 
rule  must  lead  to  great  difficulties.  For  example,  there  may 
be  a  quantity  of  contraband  in  a  vessel  which  if  the  rest  of  the 
cargo  be  taken  at  the  invoice  value  is  more  than  half,  if  taken 
at  the  market  value  is  less  than  half.  Again,  weight  may  be 
weight  as  stated  in  an  invoice,  or  weight  of  the  output,  which  in 
many  cargoes  is  quite  a  different  figure.  As  to  the  naval  officer 
who  has  to  decide  whether  he  will  take  possession  of  a  ship  and 
send  her  into  port  as  a  prize,  his  state  of  mind  when  he  has  to 
decide  if  the  contraband  is  more  or  less  than  half  the  cargo  is 
not  easily  imagined.  If  he  takes  a  neutral  ship  into  port,  and 
in  the  event  she  is  not  condemned,  he  may  be  liable  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  neutral  owner  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  permit 
a  vessel  to  go  free  which  is  subject  to  capture  under  this 
nde.  The  practical  difficulties  in  regard  to  contraband  do  not 
indeed  appear  to  have  troubled  the  plenipotentiaries.  Thus,  in 
Article  44  it  is  stated  that  when  a  ship  is  not  liable  to  condem¬ 
nation  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  contraband  on  board 
she  may  continue  her  voyage,  if  the  master  is  willing  to  hand 
over  the  contraband  to  a  belligerent  warship.  Anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  stowage  knows  the  difficulties  of  transhipping  a 
cargo  in  dock.  Imagine  an  attempt  to  transfer  portions  of  rail¬ 
way  material  in  a  seaway  and  the  manner  in  which  a  derangement 
of  a  cargo  affects  the  seaworthiness  of  a  vessel.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  war  time  the  trouble  and  the  risks  incident  to  the 
seizure  of  conditional  contraband  will  show  that  the  only  sound 
rule  is  that  of  the  English  prize  court— that  the  vessel  is  not 
liable  to  condemnation.  If,  however,  any  different  rule  is  to 
become  a  part  of  international  prize  law,  it  should  be  limited  to 
the  case  of  absolute  contraband,  and  conditional  contraband, 
having  regard  already  to  the  limitations  placed  on  its  seizure, 
should  be  altogether  abandoned.  The  present  rule  can  only 
lead  in  time  of  war  to  disagreement  and  difficulties,  and  to  loss 
both  to  neutrals  and  to  belligerents. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  attention  in  this  country 
was  strongly  directed  to  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes 
by  Russian  cruisers,  vessels  of  several  nationalities — British, 
Glerman,  and  Danish — being  sent  to  the  bottom ;  and  it  was 
only  because  the  number  of  acts  of  destruction  were  few  that 
public  opinion  was  not  more  strongly  stirred.  The  British 
principle  is  perfectly  plain — a  neutral  prize  must  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but,  if  an  urgent  necessity  compels  a  captor  to  destroy 
it,  then  compensation  must,  in  any  event,  be  paid  to  the  neutral 
owner  for  the  loss  of  his  vessel.  In  other  words  if,  owing  to 
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the  exigencies  of  war,  a  belligerent  has  to  destroy  property 
which  belongs  to  a  neutral,  to  a  citizen  of  a  State  with  which 
he  is  at  peace,  he  must  pay  compensation,  because  for  his  own 
purposes  he  has  destroy^  the  property  of  one  with  whom  he 
is  at  peace.  Lord  Stowell  stated  the  British  principle  with  his 
usual  clearness  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Actaeon  ’  in  1815,  when  a  British 
cruiser  sank  an  American  merchant  vessel  which,  being  protected 
by  a  licence  from  the  British  Government,  was  in  the  same  legal 
position  as  a  neutral  vessel : 

‘  It  has  been  said  that  Captain  Capel  could  not  spare  men  from 
his  own  ship  to  carry  the  captured  vessel  to  a  British  port,  and  that 
he  could  not  suffer  her  to  go  into  Boston,  because  she  would  have 
furnished  important  information  to  the  Americans.  These  are 
circumstances  which  may  have  afforded  very  good  reasons  for 
destroying  this  vessel,  and  may  have  made  it  a  very  meritorious 
act  in  Captain  Capel,  as  far  as  his  own  Government  is  concerned, 
hut  they  furnish  no  reason  why  the  American  owner  should  be  a 
sufferer.’ 

A  characteristic  of  English  prize  law  is  its  robust  common- 
sense.  It  would  be  absurd  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  a 
neutral  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed,  and  then,  because  a 
belligerent  found  it  necessary  for  his  o\vn  purposes  to  do  so,  to 
refuse  compensation  to  the  neutral  owner.  At  The  Hague 
Conference  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  on  this  point. 
In  the  General  Report  of  the  Declaration  of  London  the  Con¬ 
ference  congratulates  itself  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached : 

‘  This  time  agreement  has  been  found  possible.  Such  a  result, 

‘  which  bears  witness  to  the  sincere  desire  of  all  parties  to  arrive 
‘  at  an  understanding,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.’  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  nations  affected  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion  had  been  allowed  to  congratulate  the  Conference  after  the 
official  document  had  been  carefully  considered.  Turning  to 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  we  find  that  Article  48  states  that 
‘  a  neutral  vessel  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  captor  ;  she  must 
‘  be  taken  into  such  port  as  is  proper  for  the  determination  there 
‘of  all  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  the  prize.’  As  the 
commentator  on  the  General  Report  naively  observes  :  ‘  The 
‘  general  principle  is  very  simple,’  and  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  the  sequel  as  stated  in  Lord  Sto well’s  judgement  set  out 
in  a  subsequent  article.  But  Article  49  says :  ‘  As  an  exception, 
‘a  neutral  vessel  which  has  been  captured  by  a  belligerent 
‘  warship,  and  which  would  be  liable  to  condemnation,  may  be 
‘  destroyed,  if  the  observance  of  Article  48  would  involve  danger 
‘  to  the  safety  of  the  warship  or  to  the  success  of  the  operations 
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‘  in  which  she  is  engaged  at  the  time.’  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  this  point  Article  49  must  be  read  with  Article  51  : 

‘  A  captor  who  has  destroyed  a  neutral  vessel  must,  prior  to  any 
decision  respecting  the  validity  of  the  prize,  establish  that  he  only 
acted  in  the  face  of  an  exceptional  necessity  of  the  nature  contem¬ 
plated  in  Article  49.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  must  compensate  the 
parties  interested,  and  no  examination  shall  be  made  of  the  question 
whether  the  capture  was  valid  or  not.’ 


The  commentator  observes  :  ‘  This  claim  gives  a  guarantee 
‘  against  the  arbitrary  destruction  of  prizes  by  throwing  a  real 
‘  responsibility  upon  the  captor  who  has  carried  out  the 
‘  destruction.’  It  has  further  to  be  noted  that  if  the  captor 
establishes  a  state  of  facts  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
belligerent  justified  the  destruction  of  the  prize,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ‘  Actseon,’  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  neutral  ship¬ 
owner  is  not  entitled  to  compensation ;  it  is  only  ‘  if  he  ’  (the  captor) 
‘  fails  to  do  this,  he  must  compensate  the  parties  interest^  in 
‘  the  vessel  and  the  cargo.’  The  difference  between  the  British 
rule  and  the  new  international  rule — which  is  that  put  forward 
by  Germany  and  Russia  * — is  essentially  one  of  principle.  The 
German  and  Russian  rule  admits  a  qualified  right  in  a  belligerent 
to  destroy  a  neutral  ship  before  adjudication  by  a  prize  court, 
the  British  rule  denies  that  the  belligerent  has  any  such  right. 
The  one  rule  implies  that  belligerent  rights  are  paramount  and 
above  all  other  considerations,  the  other  that  the  neutral  has  a 
right  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  belligerent  unless  and  until 
the  latter  can  prove  that  he  has  acted  in  an  unneutral  manner. 
The  British  rule  can  be  defended  on  grounds  both  of  principle 
and  of  convenience. 

A  commander  of  a  cruiser  may,  over  and  over  again,  consider 
that  the  ‘  succ^s  des  operations  ’  will  be  affected  by  the  non¬ 
destruction  of  a  neutral  prize,  and  any  number  of  conceivable 
circumstances  may  be  imagined  which  a  commander  would  con¬ 
sider  w’ould  warrant  the  destruction  of  a  prize,  for  the  term  is 
so  elastic  as  to  be  capable  of  the  most  literal  construction  by  the 


*  Article  49.  ‘  Par  exception  ...  si  I’observation  de  I’article  48 
pent  compromettre  la  securite  du  batiment  de  guerre  ou  le  succes 
des  operations.’ 

H  German  vdew  :  ‘  Par  exception,  les  na vires  .  .  .  peuvent  etre 
immerges,  brul^  et  detruits  autrement  si  leur  conservation  pourrait 
compromettre  la  securite  du  batiment  de  guerre  ou  le  succis  de 
ses  operations.’  Miscellaneous,  No.  5,  1909,  p.  99.  The  Russian 
view  IS  the  same,  p.  102. 
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prize  court  of  a  belligerent.  The  prize  being  destroyed,  and  there 
being  no  prize  money  and  so  no  proceedings  for  condemnation, 
the  unfortunate  neutral  owner  will  have  himself  to  commence 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  the  belligerent,  and  by  way  of  further 
consolation,  if  ‘  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  national 
‘  prize  court,  he  may  take  his  case  to  the  international  court.’ 
In  other  words,  a  vista  of  legal  proceedings  opens  before  the 
neutral  owner  after  his  vessel  has  been  sent  to  the  bottom,  and 
years  may  elapse  before  he  receives  any  compensation,  if  any 
he  ultimately  receives.  That  is  to  say,  the  neutral  shipowner 
is  in  this  respect,  since  the  Declaration  of  London,  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  was  before  it,  while  the  unscrupulous  belligerent 
is  given  practically  a  free  hand.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
words  ‘  which  would  be  liable  to  condemnation  ’  in  Article  49  are 
a  protection  to  the  neutral ;  on  paper  they  are,  but  in  warfare 
they  would  not  be,  because  a  commander  of  a  belligerent  cruiser  at 
sea  may  find  various  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself  why  the  prize 
should  be  subject  to  condemnation  which,  if  examined  by  a  court  of 
law,  would  not  be  found  valid.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fault  of  this  Declar¬ 
ation  that  it  abounds  in  paper  safeguards,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  virtue  of  English  prize  law  that  it  is  the  result  of  judicial 
decisions  given  in  time  of  actual  warfare  and  which  recognise  the 
force  of  facts.  The  only  real  safeguard  against  the  destruction  of 
neutral  prizes  before  condemnation  by  a  prize  Court  is  the  plain 
and  clear  rule  of  English  law  that  the  neutral  owner  must  in  any 
event  be  compensated.  A  time  of  war  is  not  a  time  of  peace,  and 
rules  which  in  municipal  law  may  bo  effective  in  practice  as  well 
as  specious  on  paper  will  in  time  of  international  conflict  be  set 
at  naught.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  the  view  of  the  British 
Government,  because  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
British  delegates,  emphatically  approved  of  the  existing  state  of 
English  law. 

‘  The  matter  ’  (wrote  the  Foreign  Secretary)  ‘  is  clearly  one  of 
much  importance  to  neutral  traders,  and  its  importance  is  illustrated 
and  accentuated  by  Russian  action  and  Russian  decisions  during 
the  recent  Russo-Japanese  war,  when,  as  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  neutral  vessels  were  destroyed  without  justification, 
but  the  legitimacy  of  such  destruction  was  sustained  by  the  Russian 
prize  courts.’ 

The  Foreign  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  an 
agreement  might  perhaps  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  general  principle  ‘  that  neutral  prizes  must  not  be 
‘  destroyed  before  adjudication,  followed  by  a  precise  statement 
‘  on  which  alone  a  departure  from  the  principle  could  be  allowed 
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‘  under  exceptional  circumstances.’  It  is  of  importance  to  note 
that  a  few  lines  after  this  statement,  Sir  Edward  Grey  continues : 

‘  His  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  admit  the  contention  that 
inability  of  the  captor  to  spare  a  prize  crew  would  suffice  to  justify 
destruction.  Such  an  admission  would  probably  be  held  to 
authorise  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  a  captor  had  not  a  port  of  his  own  near  to  the  place  of  capture.’ 

Presently  Sir  Edward  Grey  adds  that  the  only  ground  on  which 
destruction  would  be  justified  would  be  ‘  an  imperative  military 
‘  necessity,’  and  that  any  agreement  on  the  subject  ‘  would  gain 
‘  enormously  in  value  if  it  were  also  stipulated  that  in  all  cases 
‘  where  a  neutral  ship  is  sunk  before  adjudication  the  owners 
‘  would  be  entitled  to  full  compensation,  altogether  apart  from 
‘  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  traffic  in  which  the  ship  was 
‘  engaged.’  Clearly,  as  the  Declaration  of  London  is  now  worded, 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  objections  have  not  been  met,  because  the 
point  of  detail  as  regards  inability  to  supply  a  prize  crew  is  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  words  of  Article  49,  ‘  involve  danger  to  the 
‘  safety  of  the  warship.’  In  other  words,  a  commander  may,  as 
the  Declaration  now  stands,  hold  himself  justified  in  destroying 
a  neutral  ship  because  he  cannot,  or  thinks  he  cannot,  spare  the 
men  for  a  prize  crew.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  Declaration 
on  which  the  General  Report  congratulates  the  Conference  is  to 
place  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  Power  at  the  mercy  of  a  bellige¬ 
rent,  whilst  as  a  belligerent  she  is  not  only  bound  by  her  own  law, 
but  holds  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  a  military  operation  conducive  to  ultimate  victory, 
but  an  act  of  barbarity  which  has  no  military  justification.  In 
fact,  the  Declaration  of  London  in  respect  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  neutral  prizes  formulates  rules  which  are  contrary  to 
clearly  defined  principles  of  British  prize  law,  and  opens  the  door 
to  international  dissension.  For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  neutral  Power  would  in  time  of  war  submit  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  its  merchant  ships  without  demanding  immediate 
compensation  payable  from  the  very  moment  of  destruction. 

We  have  now  referred  to  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  London ;  it  is  open  both  to  further 
criticism  and  to  further  approval.  Thus,  as  regards  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  character  of  a  vessel  ‘  by  the  flag  which  she 
‘  is  entitled  to  fly,’  this  at  once  gives  rise  to  the  objection  that  it 
is  easy,  and  not  uncommon,  for  a  vessel  to  have  a  registered 
national  owner  and  to  fly  a  national  flag  when  she  belongs  in  fact 
to  persons  of  a  different  nationality.  Yet  it  may  be  that  it  is 
preferable  that  a  general  rule  should  be  formulated,  which,  though 
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capable  of  evasion,  states  a  principle  which  enables  shipowners  to 
know  their  exact  position  in  time  of  war.  Again,  the  immunity  of 
neutral  vessels  under  national  convoy  from  search  is  also  open  to 
unlimited  abuse.  The  commander  of  a  convoy  is  to  give  at  the 
request  of  a  commander  of  a  belligerent  warship  all  information 
as  to  the  character  of  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  could  be 
obtained  by  search.  Is  this  in  the  case  of  large  vessels  with  general 
cargoes  practicable  ?  And,  again,  What  is  a  convoy  ?  These  and 
sinular  questions  at  once  present  themselves.  To  discuss  them 
minutely  would  take  the  reader  too  much  into  technical  as  well 
as  into  commercial  details,  for  the  object  of  this  essay  has  been  to 
consider  principles  and  questions  of  large  practical  importance. 
One  thing  is  obvious,  that  the  so-called  principles  of  international 
law  are  extremely  elementary,  and  that  many  so-called  statements 
of  principles  are  mere  dicta  of  writers  on  the  subject.  Freedom 
of  neutral  commerce  during  a  time  of  war,  and  the  limitation  of 
belligerent  action  to  measures  of  a  military  character  producing 
decisive  military  results,  are  principles  upon  which  all  nations  are 
agreed.  But  when  they  have  to  be  applied  and  formulated  in 
an  international  code  it  becomes  evident  that  propositions  which 
have  been  more  or  less  freely  accepted  by  writers  on  international 
law  are  open  to  doubt,  because  they  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
certain  offensive  acts  tend  to  the  victory  or  defeat  of  a  belligerent 
in  the  same  way  as  does  the  victory  of  an  army.  One  of  the  aims 
of  sea  warfare  is  considered  to  be  ‘  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy 
‘  merchant  fleet  ’ ;  whether,  however,  this  is  a  step  towards 
‘  the  overpowering  of  the  enemy  ’  cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
unarguable  proposition,  and  must  depend,  at  the  best,  on 
particular  circumstances.  Prevention  of  the  carriage  of  contra¬ 
band  is  open  to  the  same  doubt.  These  and  other  acts  of 
beUigerency  bring,  not  only  belligerent  but  neutral  private  rights 
into  conflict  with  warlike  operations,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  question  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  particular  interests.  Weakness  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  caused  because,  having  refused  to  allow  enemy  private 
property  to  be  free  from  capture,  thereby  proclaiming  urbi  et  orbi 
that  she  considered  herself  strong  enough  as  a  naval  Power  to 
protect  her  own  commerce  in  time  of  war,  and  to  destroy  that  of 
any  nation  opposed  to  her,  she  did  not  in  other  respects  act  up 
to  the  character  she  had  assumed.  She  has  shown  timidity  in 
regard  to  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas ;  she 
has  assented  to  the  lessening  of  her  offensive  power  in  regard  to 
convoys,  and  to  the  chase  of  blockade-runners.  Nor  has  she 
shown  an  adherence  to  principle.  At  The  Hague  she  proposed 
the  abolition  of  contraband.  On  principle  arms  and  ammunition, 
VOL.  CCX.  NO.  CCCCXXIX.  N 
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for  example,  are  unquestionably  useful  to  belligerents,  and  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  obtaining  them  appears  on  principle  to 
be  a  legitimate  act  of  naval  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has, 
as  has  been  said,  resisted  the  freedom  of  private  enemy  property 
from  capture,  though  it  is  equally  clear  that  such  capture  may 
in  many  cases  have  no  effect  on  the  war  which  is  in  progress. 

The  difficulties  at  present  in  the  task  of  formulating  a  complete 
code  of  prize  law  are  great,  national  jealousies,  hopes,  and  fears, 
apparently  antagonistic,  are  aroused,  and  national  hesitation  as 
to  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  legal  formulas  grows  as  doubts 
cannot  be  cleared  away  as  to  the  practical  effect  in  time  of  war 
on  belligerency  or  neutrality  of  an  international  agreement.  But 
it  is  a  remarkable  step  in  the  history  of  international  law  that  a 
code  of  prize  law,  however  imperfect,  should  have  been  created, 
though  it  may  be  that  as  it  at  present  stands  the  whole  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  should  not  be  ratified  by  his  Majesty’s 
Government.  Some  points  of  disagreement  are  not  likely  to  be 
defined  without  the  experience  of  a  great  European  war.  The 
question  of  the  conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into  vessels  of  war 
is,  for  example,  in  an  unsettled  condition,  because  nations  have 
not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  actual  effect.  The  subject  was 
first  raised  in  1870,  when  Prussia  proposed  to  establish  a  volunteer 
navy,  a  scheme  which  was  objected  to  by  France  as  an  evasion 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Not  having  been  put  into  practice 
the  German  plan  did  not  enable  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  arrived  at,  and  the  subject  slumbered  until  1904, 
when  the  Russian  Government  converted  the  ‘  Petersburg  ’  and 
‘  Smolensk  ’  merchant  vessels,  forming  units  of  the  volunteer 
fleet  with  men-of-war  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  present  indefinite 
position  has  already  been  commented  on  ;  it  is  indefinite  because 
international  opinion  is  sharply  divided. 

Although  any  international  rule  formulated  in  time  of  peace 
is  liable  to  be  set  at  naught  by  a  belligerent  under  the  stress  of 
a  national  emergency,  yet  it  is  a  distinct  advance  to  have  inter¬ 
national  agreement  at  all  on  rules  of  warfare,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  more  nations  are  united  as  to  the  form  in  which  prize  law 
should  be  applied,  the  less  is  the  need  for  the  intervention  of  the 
international  Court,  whose  decisions  will  not  be  obtained  without 
an  untold  loss  of  time,  and  therefore  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  consensus  of  international  opinion 
in  maritime  prize  law  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to  secure  from 
time  to  time  amendments  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  an  international  code. 
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Art.  VIII.— modern  DUTCH  PAINTING. 

Dutch  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  G.  Hermine 

Marius.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

London  :  De  La  More  Press,  George  St.,  Hanover  Square.  1908. 

•rpHE  word  “school”  as  applied  to  painting,’  writes  J.  Henry 
J-  Middleton  sub  voce  in  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  ‘  is 
used  with  various  more  or  less  comprehensive  meanings.  In  its 
widest  sense  it  includes  all  the  painters  of  one  country  of  every  date 
—as,  for  example,  the  Italian  school.  In  its  narrower  sense  it 
denotes  a  group  of  painters  who  all  worked  under  the  influence  of 
one  man — as,  for  example,  the  “  school  of  Raphael.”  In  a  third 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  painters  of  one  city  or  province,  who  for 
successive  generations  worked  under  some  common  local  influence 
and  with  general  similarity  of  design,  colour,  and  technique — as, 
for  example,  “  the  Florentine  school,”  “  the  Umbrian  school.”  ’ 
And  the  writer  concludes,  ‘  The  existence  of  defined  schools  of 
painting  is  now  almost  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  far  the  recent  history  of  Dutch 
art  confirms  or  infirms  this  judgement.  Those  enthusiasts  who 
reverence  Whistler  the  critic  equally  with  Whistler  the  painter 
would  have  to  go  much  farther  than  Professor  Middleton,  and 
maintain  that  rightly  considered  there  never  were  schools  of 
painting,  and  that  even  in  its  widest  significance  Middleton’s 
use  of  the  phrase  is  a  non-sense.  ‘  Learn,’  wrote  Whistler, 

‘  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  English  art.  You  might 
‘  as  well  talk  of  English  mathematics.  Art  is  art,  and  mathe- 
‘matics  is  mathematics.’  The  italics  are  ours.  The  sentence 
means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  painting  is  as  impersonal,  as 
independent  of  temperament  and  individuality  as  are  mathe¬ 
matics — an  art  as  a  science.  A  proposition  which  we  may 
merely  dismiss  as  absurd. 

If  there  are  individual  temperaments  to  be  reckoned  with, 
there  must  be  national  temperaments  also.  Nowhere  do  we 
seem  to  run  up  against  this  last  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  the  Low  Countries  :  a  temperament  which 
in  a  certain  plodding  sobriety  it  displays  seemingly  appeals 
to  a  strain  of  like  character  in  us  ;  for  which  reason  probably 
Dutch  painting  has  almost  always  been  popular  in  England, 
though  not  perhaps  generally  the  highest  order  of  Dutch  paint¬ 
ings,  nor  with  the  higher  order  of  English  intellects.  In  English 
taste,  however,  more  especially  in  matters  of  art,  there  are  so 
many  contradictions  that  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  account 
for  them.  It  is  safer  to  take  refuge  behind  a  dictum  of  Richard 
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Muther,  the  chief  historian  of  contemporary  art  in  Europe,  who, 
apropos  of  Charles  Keene,  writes  that  in  him  the  English  ‘  reveal 
‘  that  complete  singularity  which  distinguishes  them  from  all 
‘  other  mortals.’ 

Ruskin’s  criticism  must  have  tended  to  turn  his  generation 
away  from  Dutch  art ;  and  Ruskin  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
latest  developements  of  the  latter  :  the  work  of  what  the  author 
of  ‘  Dutch  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ’  calls  the  ‘  Hague 
‘  school  ’  and  its  successors.  Yet  the  painters  of  Holland  have 
never  lacked  nor  lack  to-day  admirers  here,  as  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Day  bore  witness,  and  not  less  the 
prices  obtained  at  the  sale  thereof.  Another  great  collector 
of  modern  Dutch  art  was  Mr.  Staats  Forbes,  from  whose 
collection  several  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  work  before  us. 
At  this  moment  some  fine  and  representative  works  of  Josef 
Israels,  Anton  Mauve,  and  of  Jacob  and  Matthew  Maris  are  on 
loan  at  the  National  Gallery ;  and  a  larger  number  of  Israels 
and  Matthew  Maris  are  on  view  at  the  French  Gallery  in  Pall 
Mall.  The  visitor  whose  associations  with  Dutch  art — abstrac¬ 
tion  made  of  the  great  names  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Franz  Hals— 
were  with  the  minute  and  terre-d-terre  painting  which  delighted 
our  grandfathers,  the  painting  of  the  Maeses,  the  Metsus,  the 
Terburgs,  the  Teniers,  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
modern  ‘  Hague  school  ’  had  its  birth  in  the  same  country.  But 
if  he  wished  to  be  more  ‘  modern  ’  still,  he  would  go  on  to  watch 
the  imaginative  vein  which  distinguished  Dutch  painting  in  the 
si.xties  and  the  seventies  toppling  over  into  pure  fantasy  in  the 
later  work  of  Matthew  Maris,  and  at  last  into  something  like 
insanity  in  Vincent  van  Gogh.  He  might  be  tempted  then  to 
conclude  that  imagination  was  too  dangerous  a  merchandise 
for  the  land  of  dunes  and  canals,  were  it  not  that  the  same 
type  as  Van  Gogh’s,  of  half-insanity  in  art,  is  nowadays  very 
fully  represented  by  other  names,  is  common  in  certain  Paris 
exhibitions,  and  is  in  no  way  a  stranger  to  some  of  our  own. 
As  certain  as  that  the  influenza  found  its  way  into  Western 
Europe  in  ’89,  the  year  of  the  French  Exhibition,  is  it  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  whole  classes  or  schools  of  artists  have  been 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  of  fantasy,  an  itch  to  outrival  one  the 
other  in  extravagance  which  seems  not  compatible  with  mental 
equilibrium. 


With  this  latest  phase,  the  Van  Gogh  phase  of  Dutch  art,  we 
need  not  at  present  concern  ourselves.  We  turn  to  Mr.  Marius’ 
pages  first  to  find  traces  of  a  natural  transition  from  the  painters 
of  the  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century  and  those  who 
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are  our  contemporaries,  or  who  have  but  lately  left  us.  There 
are  not  many  such  signs.  The  latest  of  the  older  Dutch  ‘  masters,’ 
meaning  by  that  painters  of  whom  the  world  knows  aught,  died 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  Mr.  Marius’ 
book  opens  on  the  art  of  the  nineteenth,  we  find  that 
English  influence  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  painting  of 
HoUand.  Charles  Howard  Hodges,  whom  Mr.  Marius  speaks 
of  as  a  ‘  painter  of  great  importance  ’  in  Holland  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  was  himself  an  Englishman  by  birth.  His  work 
bears  most  resemblance  to  that  of  Lawrence,  of  whom,  if  he  has 
not  the  charm,  he  is  almost  the  equal  in  the  ‘  easy,  fluent 
‘  modelling  ’  which  Lawrence  inherited  from  his  greater  pre¬ 
decessors.  Another  Dutch  painter  was  as  well  known  here  as  in 
Holland  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was 
Jan  Willem  Pieneman,  who  painted  a  Battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1819-22.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  made  in  England  studies 
for  most  of  his  figures.  If  this  picture  makes  a  concession  to 
Dutch  sentiment  in  that  in  the  foreground  we  see  the  Prince  of 
Orange  borne  wounded  from  the  battlefield,  the  glory  of  the 
work  falls  on  the  Duke,  the  central  figure,  who  looks  ‘  like  an 
‘  equestrian  statue  ’  rather  than  a  commander  in  the  thick  of  a 
battle.  Engravings  of  this  picture  were  very  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  England  half  a  century  ago.  ‘  It  would  be  impossible,’ 
says  Mr.  Marius,  ‘  to  write  the  history  of  Dutch  painting  in  the 
‘nineteenth  century  without  naming  Jan  Willem  Pieneman  as  its 
‘  founder,  even  though  it  were  only  because  he  was  the  valued 
‘master  of  Josef  Israels.’  These  last  words,  however,  show 
where  in  the  author’s  opinion  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the  book 
before  us.  We  may  therefore  pass  over  the  respectable  if 
commonplace  portraits  of  the  two  Pienemans  (Jan  Willem  the 
father  and  Nicolas  the  son)  and  the  hardly  respectable  religious 
pictures  of  Cornelis  Kruseman  (much  on  a  level  with  our 
Herberts  and  Eastlakes),  the  pretty  romances  of  Jan  Kruseman 
and  his  portraits,  which  are  much  more  meritorious,  to  arrive 
at  the  ‘  new  movement  ’  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  in  Holland, 
which  has  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  other  new  and  mighty 
movement  in  French  art  implied  in  the  name  of  the  ‘  Barbizon 
‘  school.’ 

Only  three  classes  of  intermediate  Dutch  art  may  claim  a 
moment’s  attention.  The  first  is  the  work  of  Ary  ^heffer,  a 
painter  so  celebrated  in  his  day,  so  slightly  esteemed  in  ours. 
Scheffer  was  German  by  origin,  and  his  work  and  fame  lay 
chiefly  in  Paris.  Heine’s  saying  that  Scheffer  ‘  painted  with 
‘  snuff  and  green  soap  ’  is  now  the  thing  best  remembered  about 
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him,  but  in  fact  this  phrase  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
laudatory  notice.  ‘  His  enemies  say  that  he  paints  only  with 
‘  snuff  and  green  soap,  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  do  him  an 
‘  injustice.’  That  is  of  course  a  characteristic  touch  of  Heine’s 
sly  malice.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Scheffer  excited  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  this  critic.  In  the  ‘  AUgomeiner  Augsburger  ’  of 
1831  Heine  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  praise  of  ‘  Gretchen  at  the 
‘  Spinning-wheel,’  Scheffer’s  most  celebrated  picture,  and  his 
‘  Faust.’  The  large  ‘  Gretchen  at  the  Fountain  ’  and  the  cer¬ 
tainly  beautiful  ‘  Paolo  and  Francesca  ’  by  Scheffer  are  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  The  National  Gallery  possesses  his  ‘  Augus- 
‘  tine  and  Monica,’  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hollond.  Marius 
says  that  the  women  so  doted  on  Scheffer  that  it  became  an  act 
of  courage  to  publish  any  hostile  comment  on  his  work.  This 
work  is  at  once  so  purely  literary  and  so  ultra-sentimental  as  to 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  our  realistic  age.  Yet  it  has  its  place 
alongside  of,  and  on  the  whole  superior  too,  the  product  of  the 
Munich  painters,  Scheffer’s  contemporaries.  In  this  case  we  have 
a  curious  example  of  blood,  of  national  character,  determining 
the  ‘  school  ’  to  which  a  painter  really  belongs.  In  catalogues 
Scheffer  is  often  spoken  of  as  of  the  ‘  French  school  ’ ;  but  he 
was  German  to  the  finger-tips.  He  was  deficient  ‘  in  that 
‘  pictorial  quality  which,’  says  our  author,  ‘  we  Dutch  regard 
‘as  the  one  and  only  essential  of  good  painting,’  and  which, 
be  it  said,  the  Germans  have  rarely  so  regarded.  For  in  the 
most  notable  of  their  modern  artists,  Bocklin,  that  is  still  the 
quality  most  lacking. 

The  two  other  classes  of  Dutch  pictures  intermediate  between 
the  earliest  nineteenth-century  work  and  The  Hague  school,  which 
cannot  be  passed  over,  both  seem  inspired  directly  by  the  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  is  a  series  of  landscapes  of 
varying  but  distinguished  merit,  in  which  much  of  the  old 
tradition  survives.  There  are  landscapes  with  cows  by  H.  van 
de  Sande  Bokhuizen,  seascapes  by  Schotel  and  Meijer,  trees 
by  B.  C.  Koekkoek  and  Bilders  the  elder  (John).  In  one 
case,  ‘  The  Old  Mill,’  by  Nuyen,  we  seem  to  light  upon  original 
genius ;  but  Nuyen  died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  and 
the  hopes  which  he  raised  were  unfulfilled.  Behind  him,  but 
still  more,  much  more,  behind  all  the  others  seem  to  stand 
greater  shades,  the  Hobbemas,  the  de  Konincks,  the  Van  der 
Veldes,  the  Cuyps,  the  Van  Goyens.  In  like  manner  the  de 
Hooghs,  the  Metsus,  the  Terburgs  stand  behind  the  pictures  of 
another  modern  school  (our  third  class)  of  small  genre  subjects 
and  interiors,  the  doorkijkjes,  to  use  the  name  given  to  a  special 
type  of  vista  picture  showing  two  open  doors  and  the  court 
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between.  The  names  associated  wdth  this  ancient-modern 
genre  art  in  Holland  are  Hubert  van  Hove,  Petrus  Franciscus 
Greive,  and  David  Bles.  An  earlier  production,  ranging  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  came  from  a  large  family,  the 
Van  Os,  whose  work  extends  into  the  sixties.  With  Auguste 
AUebe  (1838-80),  especially  in  his  ‘  Well- watched  Child,’  we 
seem  suddenly  to  awake  in  a  neur  era. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  ‘  Dutch  Art  in  the  Nineteenth 
‘  Century  ’  not  only,  as  every  patriot  is  bound  to  do,  attributes 
a  distinctive  character  to  the  painting  of  his  countrymen,  form¬ 
ing  out  of  it  a  ‘  school  ’  in  Professor  Middleton’s  widest  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term  ;  but  that  even  in  recent  years  he  distinguishes 
‘  The  Hague,’  ‘  the  Amsterdam,’  and  other  schools  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  country.  He  is  half  conscious  that  there 
seems  hardly  room  for  such  ‘  in  our  little  Holland,’  but  urges 
that  in  general  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague  differed  so  greatly  in 
their  methods  of  painting  that  the  distinction  is  justified.  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  claim  for  this  Hague  school,  and  to  claim 
justly,  that  its  name  expresses  ‘  the  loftiest  point  reached  by 
‘  Dutch  painting  since  the  seventeenth  century.’  We  have  in 
England  played  with  the  name  of  ‘  school  ’  even  in  recent  years  : 
we  have  had  our  St.  John’s  Wood  school  and  such  like.  Almost 
the  only  legitimate  application  of  the  term  with  us  is  to  the 
Norwich  school — that  is,  if  really  distinctive  character  and 
influence  be  demanded.  And  that  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  In  France,  however,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties 
had  come  into  being  an  artistic  movement  and  a  body  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  more  than  any  others  of  this  century  seem  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  word  school  as  applied  to  their  authors.  This 
it  need  not  be  said  is  the  Barbizon  school.  W’^hat  is  not  easy  to 
determine  is  whether  Mr.  Marius’  ‘  Hague  school  ’  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  movement  by  itself,  or  whether  it  were  not  really 
an  outgrowth  from  Barbizon,  an  offshoot  of  the  one  great  and 
distinctive  school  of  modern  France, 

The  great  men  of  the  revival  of  a  high  art  in  Holland  are 
Josef  Israels,  the  three  Marises,  Anton  Mauve  (aU  these  names 
are  well  known  in  England),  and  the  less  known  Bosboom  and 
the  younger  (Albert)  Bilders,  who  are  also  less  distinctly 
‘  Haguean  ’  in  their  workmanship.  But  the  last  of  these  (he  died 
at  twenty-four  before  he  had  time  to  realise  his  ambition)  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  to  stretch  out  toward  that  new  tone  of 
colouring,  that  point  of  departure  which  definitely  turned  its 
back  upon  the  brown-sauce  tradition  of  ancient  Dutch  art : 
‘  he  gave  the  formula  ’  for  a  quality  of  coloration  which  had 
‘  not  yet  come  into  existence.’  ‘  I  am  looking  ’  (Bilders  wrote) 
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‘  for  a  tone  which  we  call  coloured  grey,  that  is  a  combination 
‘  of  all  colours,  however  strong,  harmonised  in  such  a  w’ay  that 
‘  they  give  the  impression  of  a  warm  and  fragrant  grey.’  And 
again  :  ‘  To  preserve  the  sense  of  the  grey  in  the  most  powerful 
‘  green  is  amazingly  difficult,  and  whoever  discovers  it  will  be 
‘  a  happy  mortal.’  This  indeed  was  written  in  1860 ;  and  as  Corot 
was  at  the  time  sixty-five  years  of  age  it  sounds  no  remarkable 
discovery.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bilders 
knew  Corot’s  work.  For  in  the  same  year  the  painter  speaks 
of  the  revelation  which  were  to  him  a  group  of  French  painters 
(including  several  of  the  Barbizon  school)  whose  work  had  just 
been  exhibited  at  Brussels,  ‘  a  revelation,’  adds  our  author, 

‘  which  the  painters  who  came  after  him  received  in  the  same 
‘  manner  ’  : 

‘  I  have  seen  pictures,’  he  wrote,  speaking  of  Brussels,  ‘  of  which 
1  had  never  dreamed  and  in  which  I  found  all  that  my  heart  desires, 
all  that  1  nearly  ahvays  miss  in  the  Dutch  painters.  Troyon, 
Courbet,  Diaz,  Dupre,  Robert  Fleury  have  made  a  great  impression 
on  me.  1  am  a  good  Frenchman,  therefore  ;  but,  as  Simon  Van 
den  Berg  says,  it  is  just  because  I  am  a  good  Frenchman  that  I  am 
a  good  Dutchman,  since  the  great  Frenchmen  of  to-day  and  the 
great  Dutchmen  of  the  past  have  much  in  common.  Unity,  rest¬ 
fulness,  earnestness,  and,  above  all,  an  inexplicable  intimacy  with 
nature  are  what  struck  me  most  in  these  pictures.  There  were 
certainly  also  a  few’  good  Dutch  pieces,  but,  generally  speaking, 
when  you  place  them  next  to  the  great  Parisians,  they  lack  that 
mellowness,  that  quality  which,  so  to  speak,  resembles  the  deep 
tones  of  an  organ.  And  yet  this  luxurious  manner  came  originally 
from  Holland,  from  our  steaming,  fat-coloured  Holland  !  They 
were  courageous  pictures  ;  there  was  a  heart  and  a  soul  in  them.’ 


In  the  passage  quoted  from  Bilders  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  greatest  among  the  Barbizon  men.  But  the  work  of  the 
greatest  Hague  painter,  Josef  Israels,  suggests  more  than  that  of 
anyone  else  the  influence  of  Jean  Francois  Millet.  The  two 
were  almost  contemporaries.  Israe  ls  was  yet  later  than  Millet 
in  finding  his  proper  vocation.  ‘  Israels  first  realised  himself,’ 
writes  an  admirer.  Max  Lieberman,  ‘  at  an  age  when  most 
‘  painters  have  already  produced  their  best  work  ;  and  had  he  had 
‘  the  misfortune  to  die  at  forty,  Holland  would  have  been  unable 
‘  to  boast  of  one  of  her  greatest  sons.’ 

Zandvoort,  a  fishing-village,  was  Israels’  Barbizon.  He  went 
there  for  his  health,  and  stayed  in  the  house  of  a  shipwright, 
whose  domestic  life  he  shared.  ‘  Here,  far  from  studios,  painters, 
‘  and  the  precepts  of  his  masters,  he  began  to  observe  for  him- 
‘  self  the  daily  routine  of  the  fisherman’s  life  ’ ;  even  as  Millet 
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was  in  Barbizon  observing  the  round  of  existence  among  his 
peasants.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe,  however,  that  these 
two  inspirations  went  on  side  by  side  quite  independently  ;  as 
by  1856  much  of  Millet’s  work  had  been  given  to  the  world.  We 
cannot  then  credit  Isratds  with  the  same  sort  of  genius,  with 
being  the  same  sort  of  epochal  man  that  was  the  Barbizon 
painter.  But  in  many  points  of  technique  the  Dutchman  has 
the  advantage.  Israels’  colouring  is  not  always  satisfying ;  in 
many  cases  his  pictures  have  a  voulu  dulness ;  in  others — as,  say, 
in  his  ‘  Grace  before  Meat  ’ — there  is  something  of  weakness  in 
the  yellows  and  blues.  At  times,  however,  he  shows  himself 
a  really  great  colourist ;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  could  be 
given  than  the  ‘  Dutch  Fisher-girl  ’  at  this  moment  (while  we  write) 
on  exhibition  in  the  French  Gallery.  The  complexion  of  the  girl 
reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  colour-handling  ;  such  as  we  see 
indeed  in  the  best  work  of  the  English  Millais,  but  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  Millet  of  Barbizon. 

The  revolt  against  literary  art  and  against  the  criticism  of  art 
from  a  purely  literary  standpoint  (such  as  Ruskin  was  guilty  of 
when  he  dealt  with  Pre-Raphaelite  painting)  has  carried  the 
present  generation  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  are 
apt  to  ignore  not  alone  the  literary  but  the  intellectual  element 
in  painting.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  better  illustrate 
what  the  words  ‘  intellectual  element  ’  mean  than  a  comparison 
of  the  work  of  the  elder  Israels  with  that  of  Millet.  The  subjects 
chosen  by  the  two  artists  seem  exactly  parallel.  The  one  has 
his  wood-cutters,  sowers,  winnowers,  potato-gatherers,  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  his  gleaners  :  once  or  twice,  but  most 
rarely,  he  steps  into  an  almost  lyrical  art  as  in  his  ‘  Angelus.’ 
Israels  has  his  fisher-folk,  sometimes  abroad,  oftenest  in  their 
cottage  homes,  at  grace,  crouched  before  the  fire  ;  his  philosopher 
with  a  guttering  candle  ;  his  women  sitting  idle  ;  his  women 
making  pancakes ;  and  in  such  pictures  as  ‘  The  Drowned  Fisher- 
‘  man  ’  he  becomes  in  his  way  lyrical  too.  Yet  the  greatness  of 
result  in  Millet  is  wanting  in  Israe  ls ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  say 
where  lies  the  defect  in  the  Dutch  painter.  There  is  a  something 
of  intellectual  power,  something  of  intense  sincerity  which  we 
miss  in  Isra^  Is.  The  result  is  that  while  we  enjoy  each  individual 
work  of  Isra'  Is’,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  whole  is  wanting. 
There  is  no  epic  grandeur  here  as  in  the  Frenchman.  One  felt 
that  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  tolerably  large  selection 
of  Josef  Isratds’  work  in  the  French  Exhibition  of  1900.  One 
felt,  too,  that  his  smaller  canvases  were  the  best ;  at  that 
exhibition  some  were  very  large,  and  left  on  the  memory  an 
impression  of  gloomy  space  round  some  one  figure,  which  was 
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rather  exaggerated  than  deeply  impressive.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  said,  Israi  Is  is  capable  of  high  achievement  as  a 
colourist,  and  in  mere  technical  excellence  each  picture  taken  in 
itself  is  often  a  wonder.  Take,  for  example,  the  ‘  Grace  before 
‘  Meat,’  as  that  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  French  Gallery. 
Though  the  colour-scheme  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  the 
atmosphere  and  lighting  of  the  cottage  are  given  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  subtlety.  In  no  way  inferior  is  ‘  The  Sexton  and  his 
‘  Wife,’  which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Staats  Forbes. 
Among  Mr.  Marius’  illustrations  are  ‘  The  Woman  at  the  Window,’ 
from  one  of  the  galleries  in  Rotterdam,  and  ‘  When  a  Body  Grows 
‘  Old  ’  in  a  private  Dutch  collection.  Tlie  former  is  one  of  the 
most  MiUet-like  of  IsraC'ls’  peasant  poses  :  it  is  full  of  character 
and  individuality.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  like  ‘  The 
‘  Philosopher,’  at  present  in  the  National  Gallery,  is,  so  far  as  the 
figure  goes,  rather  conventional :  it  is  a  study  of  surroundings  or 
ensemble — a  picture  in  fine  not  a  subject. 

This  is  of  course  (as  we  have  already  said)  in  accordance  with 
modern  theory ;  in  accordance  with  the  principle  on  which  Willem 
Maris,  though  he  is  a  modern  Paul  Potter,  said,  ‘  I  never  paint 
‘  cows,  only  effects  of  light.’  And  if  it  were  replied  that  Josef 
Israels’  effects  of  light  are  too  often  of  interiors  and  have  a  certain 
monotony,  there  exist  also  by  him — putting  aside  his  more 
dramatic  fishing  scenes — some  very  charming  idylls  of  out-of- 
door  colour,  such  as  his  ‘  Children  of  the  Sea  ’  in  the  Municipal 
Museum  in  Amsterdam.  His  gamut  therefore  is  wide.  And  if 
we  cannot  compare  Israels  with  such  a  unique  genius  as  Millet, 
whose  name  has  power  to  weld  into  an  imposing  whole  the 
painters  of  the  ‘  Barbizon  school,’  and  serves  to  raise  that  school 
above  the  level  of  common  experience  in  modern  art,  never¬ 
theless  Israels,  along  with  the  great  men  his  contemporaries,  the 
Marises  and  so  forth,  makes  up  a  group  or  school  who  hold  their 
own  against  any  other  modern  group  in  Europe  save  the 
Barbizon :  hold  their  own  against  (say)  the  plein-air  painters, 
or  those  who  gathered  about  the  atelier  of  Manet  on  Montmartre 
or  have  followed  the  steps  of  Monet. 

Mr.  Marius  does  not  fully  include  Jacob  Maris  in  his  ‘  Hague 
school.’  We  have  already  said  that  there  is  something  factitious 
in  that  classification.  No  doubt  the  reason  why  the  author  of 
‘  Dutch  Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ’  wishes  to  keep  Israels 
and  Jacob  Maris  apart  is  that  they  have  been  rather  like  rivals  in 
their  influence.  As  the  German  students  used  to  dispute  over 
the  rival  merits  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  or  as  men  have 
done  with  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt,  ‘  so  in  our  day,’  says  our 
author,  ‘  they  did  and  do  over  Josef  Israels  and  Jacob  Maris’: 
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‘  Israels  was  the  first  to  give  iis,’  he  goes  on,  ‘  life  and  living 
man  in  conflict  with  every  phase  of  life,  psychology  in  short.  Jacob 
Maris  was  the  first  to  give  ns  in  our  day  colour,  the  joy  of  colour 
revealed  in  the  gladness  of  Holland’s  skies  and  cities  and  fields, 
colour  in  light,  colour  in  shade.  ...  All  that  he  sought  to  achieve 
he  achieved  fully  ;  he  was  in  harmony  with  his  conception  ;  he  was 
one  with  his  art.  This  cannot  always  be  said  of  Israels.  But 
Israels'  mind  aimed  at  something  that  lies  outside  the  painter’s 
art,  something  that  may  be  classified  as  metaphysical.’ 

We  have  hinted  that  we  cannot  endorse  all  that  is  here  said 
in  praise  of  Israels.  We  |  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
latter’s  failures  spring  from  a  vague  hope  or  an  unconscious 
effort  to  absorb  more  than  he  was  capable  of  out  of  the  genius 
of  Millet’s  inspiration.  There  is  something  of  Israels’  Jewish 
origin  in  this,  a  sort  of  (be  it  said  in  no  harsh  sense)  acquisitive¬ 
ness  spurred  beyond  the  real  capacity  for  acquiring — even  as 
behind  the  matchless  technique  of  Brahms  we  detect  every 
now  and  then  an  extra  desire,  the  desire  to  appropriate  what  is 
of  Beethoven.  Of  Jacob  Maris,  on  the  other  hand,  our  author 
speaks  justly.  And  because  Jacob’s  aims  were  more  simple 
and  in  their  measure  more  sincere,  his  achievement  leaves  less 
room  for  comment.  It  is  among  the  misfortunes  of  all  art  that 
the  more  perfect  it  is  in  its  kind,  the  less  it  calls  for  criticism. 
‘  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.’  Of  a  good  picture  you  can  say 
little  more  than  that  it  is  good  ;  concerning  an  odd  picture  you 
can  write  a  chapter.  And  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  this 
article  we  shall  see  the  fatal  effects  on  modern  art  which  have 
sprung  from  this  difference  :  how  to  gain  notice  goodness  has 
more  and  more  to  be  put  aside  as  the  artist’s  aim,  oddity  sought 
out  more  and  more.  Jacob  Maris  in  his  turn  came  back  to 
Holland  with  his  eyes  purged  by  the  Barbizon  school.  ‘  It  was 
‘  with  him  as  with  another  less  known  modern  Dutch  landscapist, 

‘  Willem  Roelofs.  But  Roelofs  never  threw  off  the  French  in- 
‘  fluence ;  Jacob  Maris  did  so.  To  him  had  been  revealed  not  so 
‘  much  the  masters  of  Barbizon  and  their  works,  but  the  essence 
‘  of  the  lowlands  of  Holland.’  No  other  Dutch  painter,  Mr. 
Marius  thinks  (leaving  Bosboom  out  of  the  question),  brought 
forth  about  1870  any  work  in  which  ‘  the  essence  of  our  Dutch 
‘  atmosphere  and  landscape  are  so  exquisitely  reproduced  ’ 
as  in  Maris’  “  Ferry  Boat,”  which  once  and  for  aU  marked  the 
return  to  sheer  painting. 

Thus  Holland  seemed  to  come  to  her  own  again.  For,  after 
all,  the  painting  of  pure  landscape  is  a  Dutch  invention.  It 
passed  over  to  England  and  underwent  there  endless  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  history  of  which  Richard  Muther  has  traced  in  his 
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excellent  history  of  modern  painting.  Not  much  of  the  original 
inspiration,  for  instance,  remains  in  the  fluid  decorative  land¬ 
scape  of  Gainsborough.  Yet  it  was  from  England,  and  through 
Constable,  that  a  definite,  solid,  and  ‘  real  ’  landscape  made 
its  way  back  to  France,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen  through  the 
Barbizon  painters,  to  Jacob  Maris  and  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Marius  is  not  afraid  to  compare  the  modern  painter  with  Jan 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  nay  he  writes  : 


‘  If  we  mention  not  only  Vermeer  but  also  Kembrandt  and  Jacob 
Maris  in  one  breath  we  must  remember  that  they  who  shout 
“  Rembrandt !  Rembrandt !  ”  the  loudest,  without  being  impressed 
by  Jacob  Maris’  greatness,  would  certainly  have  belonged  to  those 
who  in  Rembrandt’s  own  day  most  violently  reviled  him,  or  for 
lack  of  understanding  denied  him.  And  yet  if  our  delight,  the 
nature  of  our  emotion  in  the  presence  of  Jacob  Maris  is  less  intense 
than  in  that  of  Rembrandt,  it  is  the  same  insatiable  feeling.’ 

Moreover,  this  Maris  has  not  confined  himself  to  landscape. 
We  have  here  a  charming  reproduction  of  his,  ‘  A  Little  Girl  at  the 
‘  Piano,’  which  is  in  a  private  collection  at  Amsterdam,  of 
his  ‘  Cradle,’  which  is  at  Arnhem,  and  ‘  The  Bird  Cage,’  which 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  Forbes. 

Though  Jacob  Maris  is,  then,  more  purely  and  simply  a 
painter  than  Israels,  a  question  arises  even  with  him  whether 
we  are  to  regard  his  art  solely  as  a  stage  in  the  history  of  Dutch 
painting,  or  to  refer  it  to  wider  influences.  What  relation  does 
it  bear  to  the  plein-air  work  in  France  ?  In  respect  of  Maris’ 
landscape  very  little,  though  some  of  the  blue-green  herbage 
of  France  seems  to  have  found  its  way  here  into  a  country 
where  it  is  not  indigenous.  In  respect  of  such  a  picture  as  ‘  The 
Bird  Cage  ’  outside  inspiration  is  more  suggested.  Of  Willem 
Maris  the  same  must  be  said.  His  work  is  less  striking  and  less 
varied  than  that  of  his  elder  brother.  But  if  there  were  no 
Jacob  and  no  Matthew,  Willem  would  take  a  very  high  place  in 
modern  Dutch  art.  He  has  followed  a  national  tradition  in 
painting  a  great  number  of  landscapes  with  cows  ;  though,  as  we 
saw  by  a  quotation,  he  himself  denies  having  painted  cows 
or  anything  but  effects  of  light.  A  reproduction  in  this  volume 
of  Willem  Maris’  ‘  Luxurious  Summer  ’  suggests  (only  the  original 
could  show)  with  what  mastery  this  aim  of  his  has  been  achieved. 
There  is  a  pleasant  little  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Marius  which 
brings  Willem  Maris  into  relation  with  Mauve.  Young  Maris 
was  then  nineteen : 

‘  Mauve  has  told  how  at  Oosterbeck  a  pale,  delicate  little  lad 
came  up  to  him  and  modestly  asked  leave  to  introduce  himself 
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and  to  accompany  him,  so  that  they  might  work  together.  “At 
first,”  says  Mauve,  “  I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  agree,  but  1 
did  not  like  to  refuse  the  little  fellow  flatly,  so  we  went  off  together. 
My  companion  did  not  suffer  from  loquacity  ;  and,  coming  to  a 
field  that  had  cow’s  in  it,  I  sat  down  to  go  on  with  a  drawing  I  had 
begun  that  morning.  The  little  chap  strolled  round  a  bit  and  then 
settled  down  to  work  himself.  We  sat  there  for  hours  under  the 
pollards,  until  I  grew  curious  to  see  what  the  little  fellow  was  at. 
He  sat  sketching  with  a  bit  of  chalk  ;  but  oh  !  I  stood  astounded. 
I  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  stammered  in  my  turn,  ‘My  boy, 
what  an  artist  you  are  !  You  stagger  me !  It’s  magnificent !  ”” 

The  author  continues  in  criticism  : 

‘  Even  as  with  Jacob,  so  for  Willem,  a  painting  has  always  been 
a  material  reproduction  of  a  momentary  aspect  of  nature.  His 
glorious  ditches  with  their  waving  reeds,  with  the  gold-green  duck¬ 
weed,  so  full  of  rich  colour,  are  the  synthesis  of  a  series  of  close 
observations  of  such  a  character  that  their  expression,  synchronising 
with  the  painter’s  mood  and  with  an  impregnable  truthfulness, 
presents  a  scene,  simple  in  itself,  so  marvellously  that  we  learn 
through  it  to  see  and  admire  nature.  Willem  Maris  is  the  last  of 
the  great  lyrical  painters  of  our  time.  His  sentiment  is  what  it 
was  in  the  glorious  days  of  1880  to  1890,  and  there  is  none  to 
approach  him  in  that  artistry  in  which  every  point  of  view  at  once 
becomes  lyrical.’ 

The  last  sentence  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  possibly  like  others 
it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  translator.  But  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘  lyrical  painters  ’  is  a  just  one.  Of  Millet  pre-eminently, 
but  of  all  the  Barbizon  painters  more  or  less,  certainly  of  Troyon 
with  his  monumental  kine,  we  may  say  that  the  inspiration  is 
epic.  The  painting  of  Manet  and  his  school  is  epic  likewise — 
a  realistic  epic,  the  counterpart  in  paint  of  Zola’s  in  prose.  In 
the  flein-air  painters,  passing  on  to  the  impressionists  we  get 
from  the  outset  a  lyric  impulse  more  or  less  varied,  more  or  less 
tame,  more  or  less  deep,  more  or  less  shrill,  till  with  the  newest 
school  of  all  it  sharpens  into  a  shriek.  Anton  Mauve  is  far 
from  this  last  development.  Without  question  he  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  charming  among  the  Dutch  painters  of  our 
day.  And  the  general  picture-lover  enjoys  at  this  moment 
a  good  opportunity  of  appreciating  Mauve’s  charm  for  his 
‘  Abreuvoir  ’  or  ‘  Horses  Drinking,’  one  of  Mauve’s  best-known 
works,  is  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  picture 
of  immense  refinement ;  the  pellucid  air  which  bathes  the  scene 
can  almost  be  felt.  One  hardly  likes  to  make  it  a  reproach  to  the 
author  that  the  blues  and  greens  are  not  quite  native,  are  hardly 
such  (one  cannot  help  thinking)  as  a  Dutch  eye  if  left  to  itself 
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would  have  been  able  to  see — the  blue  of  the  rider’s  dress — the 
blue-green  of  the  willows  and  of  the  herbage  generally.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  complete  poem  in  colour  ;  as,  indeed,  are  almost 
all  Anton  Mauve’s  pictures,  of  which  one  or  two,  ‘  Ploughing  * 
and  ‘  Winter,’  are  well  reproduced  in  Mr.  Marius’  book. 

Matthew  Maris  again  may  be  excellently  appreciated  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  which,  while'!.we  write,  is  on  view 
in  the  French  Gallery  (Pall  Mall) ;  for  the  selection  passes  on 
from  his  early  and  exact  work,  such  as  ‘  The  Young  Cook  ’  or 
‘  The  Girl  at  the  Well  ’  (not  very  early  work,  but  still  quite  simple 
and  direct),  to  the  opening  of  a  more  imaginative  vein  in  his 
‘  Butterflies  ’  (though  the  picture  here  given  is,  we  believe,  only 
a  replica),  to  such  dim  and  fantastic  works  as  his  ‘  Enchanted 
‘  Wood  ’  and  ‘  Enchanted  Castle.’  The  collection  includes  too 
Matthew  Maris’  beautiful  ‘  Lady  of  Shalott.’  But  though,  as  we 
have  said,  these  works  are  representative,  they  will  hardly  express 
Matthew  Maris’  genius  to  any  but  to  those  to  whose  mind  they 
serve  to  recall  a  long  series  of  the  artist’s  pictures,  various  in 
character  but  in  many  cases  of  an  extraordinary  maUrise ;  or 
others  of  a  peculiar  charm.  Matthew  Maris'  ‘  In  the  Slums  ’  is  of 
the  same  class  as  ‘  The  Girl  at  the  Well,’  but  a  stronger  piece  of 
work.  And  there  is  nothing  in  this  exhibition  which  at  all 
approaches  the  merit  of  the  magnificent  ‘  Three  Mills  ’  of  Sir 
John  Day’s  collection,  or  of  the  ‘  Souvenir  of  Amsterdam,’  which 
is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Marius’  book  in  photogravure  as  a  fronti¬ 
spiece.  The  only  picture  which  resembles  this  particular  order  of 
excellence  in  Maris’  work  is  the  ‘  Montmartre  ’  in  the  French 
Gallery.  ‘  Sisky,’  which  is  reproduced  here,  is  the  same  painter 
tending  to  a  weaker  vein  as  in  his  ‘  Butterflies,’  which  has,  too, 
the  characteristic  tightness  of  the  plein-air  painting  amid  which 
Maris  was  thrown  in  the  early  seventies.  It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Maris  now  lives  in  England.  His  reputation  has  been 
long  established.  But  he  has  more  and  more  of  late  years  turned 
to  a  fantastic  and  sketchy  art  in  which  his  admirers  see  untold 
depths  of  imagination,  but  the  soberer  critic  a  good  deal  of 
weakness. 

A  Dutch  painter  better  known  possibly  in  England  and  in 
France  than  any  of  the  moderns  we  have  mentioned,  better 
known  maybe  than  Josef  Israels  himself,  is  Mesdag,  whose  sea 
pieces  and  boats — ‘  Scheveningen  Harbour  ’  or  what  not — have 
year  after  year  held  their  place  on  the  walls  of  the  French  salons 
and  frequently  been  seen  in  this  country.  Mesdag  seems  to 
stand  outside  any  school.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  drawn  his  inspiration  direct  from  his  fathers  in  painting, 
the  seascapists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  he  is  com- 
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pletely  modern  in  style,  and  nothing  would  surprise  the  eye  more 
than  the  sight  of  one  of  Mesdag’s  pictures  hung  among  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  William  Van  de  Veldes  and  of  Van  de  Neers.  Mesdag’s 
monotony  is  entirely  Dutch.  The  author  of  ‘  Dutch  Art  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ’  complains  of  the  harm  which  is  done  by 
the  commercial,  the  American  influence  in  picture-buying,  ‘  that 
‘degrading  market  which  now,  as  in  Mauve’s  day,  asks  one  year 
‘  for  “  sheep  going  to  pasture  ”  and  in  the  next  for  “  sheep 
‘  “  returning,”  .  .  .  Jacob  Maris  would  receive  a  commission 
‘  for  four  pictures  all  of  the  same  size,  all  four  to  contain  white 
‘  clouds.  .  .  .  Gabraels  and  Weissenbruch  are  asked  for  wind- 
‘  mills  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.’  But  one  wonders  what  was 
the  market  in  the  days  of  Van  de  Velde  or  of  Teniers.  Cannot 
one  imagine  the  former  asked  in  one  year  for  vessels  sailing  to 
the  right  and  in  the  next  for  vessels  sailing  to  the  left,  and 
Teniers  painting  for  one  amateur  three,  for  another  four,  rustics 
drinking  round  a  barrel  ?  With  us  it  is  known  that  white 
marble  is  exacted  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  pictures  of  Sir  Alma 
Tadema.  But  then  Sir  Alma  Tadema  is  himself  by  birth  at 
least  of  the  ‘  Dutch  school,’  May  it  not  then  be  something 
placid  and  obliging  in  the  Hollander  nature  that  makes  him 
conform  to  the  market  requirements,  or  perhaps  not  to  dislike 
repeating  himself  ?  This  may  account  for  Mesdag’s  sameness, 
but  that  same  sameness  makes  his  work  a  difficult  matter  for 
the  critic. 

The  influence  of  The  Hague  school  is  still  felt  in  the  work 
of  such  painters  as  Albert  Neuhuijs  and  B.  J.  Blommers. 
Neuhuijs’  ‘  First  Lesson  ’  is  a  gem  of  simplicity  and  delicacy 
very  evidently  of  the  school  of  Israids,  but  free  from  the  too 
obvious  mannerisms  of  Josef  Israels,  as,  for  example,  the  obvious 
atmosphere  of  which  ho  is  fond  of  surrounding  his  people.  The 
influences  which  reformed  Israels’  painting  came  to  Neuhuijs 
at  a  still  later  date  ;  and  though  the  latter  was  born  in  1844  he 
did  not  come  to  his  own,  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  really 
fitted,  until  1870.  Blommers  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Neuhuijs.  A  less  imaginative  painter,  his  technique  is  extremely 
strong ;  he  has  about  him  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  Dutch 
genre  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  just  the  same 
striking  contrast  to  their  workmanship  that  distinguishes  the 
painting  of  Mesdag  from  (say)  that  of  Van  de  Velde.  A  third 
painter  who  must  be  mentioned  in  this  company  is  A.  C.  Artz. 
He  was,  Mr.  Marius  tells  us,  Israels’  principal  pupil.  The  same 
writer  contrasts,  in  the  following  words,  the  work  of  pupil  and 
master,  and  the  appreciation  is  interesting  in  that  it  allows 
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Mr.  Marius  once  more  to  tell  us  how  much  he  finds  in  Israels’ 
work  : 

‘  In  a  picture  siich  as  “  Mourning,”  despite  the  fine  expression 
of  sorrow,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  sorrow  does  not,  as  it 
would  have  done  were  the  picture  painted  by  Israels,  permeate  the 
whole  figure,  the  fall  of  the  folds  of  the  woman’s  dress,  the  fall  of 
the  light,  every  detail  of  the  apartment,  which  would  have  been 
dramatised  as  it  were  in  and  through  the  human  tragedy  ;  we  see 
that  Artz  is  more  positive  and  more  practical,  that  he  prefers  to 
follow  his  model,  to  give  his  attention  to  each  object,  and  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  folds  of  that  dress  are  beautifully  painted, 
beautiful,  too,  and  seventeenth  century  those  squat  little  baby 
shoes  on  that  empty  floor,  a  detail  upon  which  Jan  Steen  could  not 
have  improved.’ 

We  have  never  (it  has  been  said  already)  succeeded  in 
finding  all  this  merit  in  Israels’  work,  and  are  disposed  to  think 
that  in  him  the  human  or  dramatic  element  runs  more  toward 
the  sentimental  than  the  sublime. 

There  are  two  landscape  painters  whose  works  in  their  fashion 
very  much  resemble  that  of  Anton  Mauve.  One  is  Weissenbruch, 
the  other  Philip  Sadee.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  we  again 
come  across  the  epochal  year  1870  as  marking  the  developement 
of  his  characteristic  and  really  successful  painting,  although 
the  painter  was  born  so  far  back  as  1824.  And  this  fact  once 
more  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  French  plein-air  school. 
Sadee  was  born  in  1837.  His  landscape  painting  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  plein-air  than  that  of  any  other  Dutch  painter. 

For  most  amateurs  of  painting  the  work  of  The  Hague  painters 
still  probably  represents  ‘  modern  Dutch  art,’  although  its 
principal  masters  are  either  dead  or  quite  old.  From  it  through 
a  succession  of  painters  we  pass  on  to  a  style  which  is  really 
modern,  though  certainly  anything  but  distinctive  of  Holland, 
the  slap-dash  manner  which  leads  directly  to  Impressionism. 
J.  B.  Jongkind  is  indeed  a  kind  of  father  of  Impressionism,  and 
Pissarro  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  Jongkind  had  not  existed 
‘  none  of  us  would  have  been  here.’  Jongkind  was  born  as  far 
back  as  1819.  His  work  has  long  been  familiar  to  frequenters 
of  French  exhibitions,  and  it  is  hard  to  class  him  among  Dutch 
painters  ;  for  he  spent,  we  believe,  most  of  his  life  in  France, 
and  died  there  in  1891.  The  twin  painters  David  and  Peter 
Oyens  are  of  the  same  class.  They  were  of  rather  a  later  date, 
born  in  1830,  and  dying,  one  in  1894,  the  other  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  A  third  in  this  group  is  later  still. 
G.  H.  Breitner,  who  was  born  as  late  as  1857,  is  a  painter  of  great 
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vigour  and  sometimes  great  success.  In  all  these  moderns 
brushwork  tends  to  become  more  and  more  obtrusive.  It  is 
as  if  these  slap-dash  painters  conceived  that  there  were  two 
separate  processes  in  art :  one  to  produce  the  picture  as  a  whole, 
the  other  to  produce  a  pattern  of  various  pigments;  just  as  in  a 
certain  school  of  modern  poetry  we  are  conscious  of  two  separate 
endeavours  in  the  writers  thereof,  not  of  one  effort  to  combine 
meaning  and  charm  of  sound  into  an  inseparable  whole,  but 
a  further  care  to  make  sure  that  their  skill  as  versifiers  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

With  regard  to  the  question  we  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  How  far  does  modern  Dutch  art  allow  us  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  school  of  painting  ?  the  answer  is  not  easy.  What  seem 
movements  within  the  country  come  to  appear,  when  we  take 
a  wider  view,  but  fragments  of  larger  movements  which  have 
affected  all  modern  painting,  and  whose  origins  are  to  be  sought 
if  anywhere  in  France.  Yet  distinctive  characteristics  are  not 
altogether  wanting  in  this  art.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Marius  that 
landscape  painting  remains  to-day,  as  it  was  at  the  outset,  a 
birthright  of  the  nation,  and  that  if  the  eyes  of  the  modern  Dutch 
painters  have  been  purged  by  French  influence,  they  still  see 
in  a  genuine  and,  one  may  say,  a  national  manner,  distinct  from 
the  way  of  the  English  as  of  the  French.  Again,  if  Israels  owes 
much  to  Millet,  he  owes  much  too  to  Rembrandt.  Not  only 
Rembrandt,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  painters,  but  the  lesser  Dutch 
masters  also  have  influenced  the  work  of  the  Hague  school 
and  its  immediate  following.  It  is  always  the  earliest  work  of 
a  modern  painter — of  Matthew  Maris  or  of  the  two  Oyens — 
which  shews  the  ancient  influences  the  most  (that  we  should 
expect),  but  the  influences  are  traceable  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  Nevertheless  the  balance  of  the  art  (as  we  may  say) 
in  Holland,  as  in  most  modern  countries,  is  not  national  but 
international. 

It  would  not  do  therefore  if  the  latest  phase  of  continental 
art  was  unrepresented  here  also ;  that  latest  school  which  we 
believe  may  well  in  future  times  come  to  be  known  by  some 
such  title  as  the  Bedlam  School.  As  typical  a  representative 
thereof  as  is  Gauguin  in  France  is  Van  Gogh  in  Holland.  Both 
these  names  are  well  known  among  a  certain  class  of  art-critics, 
the  votaries  of  the  last  new  thing,  the  dernier  cri.  But  to  the 
average  English  picture-lover  they  are  probably  unknown,  so 
that  a  word  or  two  on  them  and  on  the  origin  of  the  school  which 
they  represent  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  Avatar  of  this  body  of  fantastios  gone  mad  was  first 
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made  known  to  the  world  by  the  opening  of  the  Salon  dos  In¬ 
dependants  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Men  had  heard  (in 
Paris  at  least)  something  before  that  of  Gauguin  and  a  good  deal 
of  Cezanne.  The  former,  it  was  reported,  had  discovered  that 
the  only  living  modern  art  was  to  be  found  in  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  had  long  taken  to  putting  on  his  canvas  figures  which  did 
no  discredit  to  his  savage  masters.  Cezanne  had  exaggerated 
the  old  trick  of  the  blue  shadow  (Henley  talks  of  painters  ‘  who 
‘  had  just  discovered  the  blue  shadow  ’)  till  it  had  become  a 
deep  purple  in  ordinary  daylight ;  and  even  white  in  shade,  as 
the  inside  of  a  white  teacup,  Cezanne  would  paint  a  pure  ultra- 
marine.  Deep  purple,  one  does  not  quite  know  why,  calls  for 
bright  pink  as  its  counterpart ;  and  so  the  portions  of  Cezanne’s 
pictures  which  were  in  light  were  generally  of  that  tint.  Roughly 
speaking,  his  canvases  were  divided  between  these  two  colours. 
At  first  men  went  to  the  Independant  Salon  to  smile  and  pass 
on,  but  lately  a  change  has  come  in  a  certain  section  of  art 
criticism.  It  came  very  suddenly.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
about  half  the  art  critics  of  Paris,  including  some  very  respectable 
names,  had  made  a  complete  volte-face.  If  they  did  not  burn 
what  they  had  adored,  at  any  rate  they  found  a  whole  pantheon 
of  new  gods  to  place  in  the  artistic  Olympus.  Some  few  of  these 
were  men  not  without  genius  who  had  been  neglected ;  all  of 
them  were  men  whose  work  up  to  that  moment  could  be 
purchased  almost  for  a  song,  but  in  whom  some  of  the  great 
dealers  in  Paris  had  begun  to  make  a  comer.  And  the  fortunate 
if  not  wholly  fortuitous  change  in  the  taste  of  the  Parisian 
critics  had  its  echo  in  a  notable  rise  of  the  market  for  which  the 
dealers  had  prepared.  Since  then  the  ball  has  gone  on  rolling, 
and  it  asks  almost  as  much  courage  now  to  question  the  merits 
of  the  new  heroes  as  it  would  formerly  have  done  to  support 
them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Marius  is  insincere  in 
his  admiration  of  the  Dutch  representative  of  this  fantastic  art, 
but  the  paragraphs  which  he  devotes  to  Van  Gogh  shew  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  sane  and  sober  words  of  praise  for  this 
insane  painting. 


‘  The  work  of  Vincent  van  Gogh  ’  (he  tells  us)  ‘  fell  like  a  meteor 
into  the  plains  of  our  national  art  in  the  winter  of  1892,  two  years 
after  the  painter’s  death.  A  meteor  in  very  truth  !  Here  was  no 
question  of  gradual,  technical,  artistic  development  that  had  been 
followed  out  year  by  year.  That  which  first  greeted  our  eyes  was 
thej^most  passionate,  desperate,  and  impulsive  work,  the  technical 
part  of^which,  as  it  then  appeared,  before  time  had  matured  it, 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  the  painter’s  art.  It  was  the  evidence 
of  the  artist’s  struggle  with  his  medium,  of  his  struggle  with  nature; 
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it  was  the  act  of  despair  of  a  fanatic  ;  it  was  the  revelation  of  a 
visionary. 

‘  Van  Gogh’s  work  represents  not  so  much  a  creed  as  a  man-to¬ 
man  struggle ;  his  colour  is  not  the  result  of  a  well-thought-out 
scheme,  but  is  an  effort  rather  to  grasp  the  light,  to  hold  it  fast,  to 
suggest  colour  in  light  without  the  use  of  brown  or  bitumen.  And, 
as  it  was  his  chief  object  to  render  life,  to  express  what  he  saw  rather 
than  to  produce  an  harmonious  painting,  he  strove  to  fling  his 
impressions,  as  it  were,  upon  his  canvas  in  one  breath.’ 

WTiat  is  singular  is  that  Richard  Muther  uses  almost  the 
same  words  to  express  his  appreciation  of  this  painter.  We  may 
conclude  then  that  of  the  ordinary  pictorial  qualities,  harmony  of 
colour,  drawing,  and  so  forth,  not  much  must  be  asked  for  from 
Van  Gogh  and  the  painters  of  the  dernier  cri. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  notion  of  this  sort  of  painting  to 
those  who  have  seen  no  specimen  of  it.  But  the  two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Van  Gogh  given  by  Mr.  Marius — a  group  of  Polynesian- 
like  figures  crammed  into  a  parlour — and  some  cypresses  whose 
wavy  outlines  (like  a  sort  of  black  flames)  are  repeated  horizon¬ 
tally  among  the  clouds,  perpendicularly  in  the  two  figures  of  the 
scene,  are  sufficiently  enlightening.  Those  who  think  ‘  meteors,’ 
‘  man-to-man  struggles  with  nature,’  ‘  an  effort  to  grasp  the  light 
‘  and  hold  it  fast,’  are  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  beauties, 
the  sanities,  the  temperate  aims  and  great  achievement  which 
distinguish  the  work  of  masters  in  all  ages,  may  take  pleasure 
in  this  last  cry  of  modern  art.  We  predict  that  their  pleasure 
will  he  short-lived. 
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Art.  IX.— frontiers  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

1.  The  Russian  Conquest  of  the  Caucasus.  By  John  F. 

Baddeley.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1908. 

2.  Among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Afghan  Frontier.  By  J,  L. 

Pennell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  London  :  Seeley  and  Co.,  1909. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  students  of  history  are  aware 
that  the  demarcation  of  frontiers,  of  precise  lines  dividing  the 
possessions  of  adjacent  sovereignties  and  distinguishing  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  is  a  practice  of  modern  origin.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  the  essential  outcome  of  territorial  disputes, 
it  is  the  operation  by  which  they  are  formally  settled  at  the  end 
of  a  war :  it  registers  conquests  and  cessions  ;  and  occasionally 
it  has  been  the  result  of  pacific  arbitration.  Among  compact 
and  civilized  nationalities  an  exterior  frontier,  thus  carefully 
defined,  remains,  like  the  human  skin,  the  most  sensitive  and 
irritable  part  of  their  corporate  constitution.  The  slightest 
infringement  of  it  by  a  neighbouring  Power  is  instantly  resented ; 
to  break  through  it  violently  is  to  be  inflicting  a  wound  which 
may  draw  blood  ;  and  even  interference  with  any  petty  State 
that  may  lie  between  the  frontiers  of  two  great  governments  is 
regarded  as  a  serious  menace. 

The  whole  continent  of  Europe  has  now  been  laid  out  upon  this 
system  of  strict  delimitation.  Yet  it  may  be  maintained  that 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world  no  such  exact  and 
recognized  distribution  of  territory  existed  ;  and,  further,  that 
up  to  a  very  recent  period  none  of  the  great  empires  in  Asia  had 
any  boundaries  that  could  be  traced  on  a  map.  Theu  landmarks 
were  incessantly  shifting  forward  or  backward  as  their  military 
strength  rose  or  fell ;  and  where  their  territories  marched  with 
some  rough  mountainous  tract  inhabited  by  warlike  tribes,  they 
were  perpetually  plagued  by  petty  warfare  on  a  zone  of  debateable 
land.  On  both  sides  some  temporary  intrusion  upon  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  country  held  by  a  neighbour,  which  would  now  be  the 
signal  for  mobilizing  an  army,  was  treated  as  a  trespass  of  small 
importance,  to  be  resented  and  rectified  at  leisure.  It  is  true  that 
in  earlier  times  the  Romans  marked  off  distinct  frontiers,  and 
guarded  them  by  military  posts  ;  but  their  policy  was  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  frontier  power  with  equal  rights,  and  their  actual  political 
jurisdiction  usually  extended  far  beyond  their  lines  of  defence, 
which  were  advanced  or  withdrawn  as  political  or  military  con¬ 
siderations  might  require.  In  fact,  the  Roman  empire,  like  the 
British  empire  in  Asia,  was  a  great  organised  State,  surrounded, 
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for  the  most  part,  by  small  and  weak  principalities,  or  by  warlike 
tribal  communities,  and  it  grew  by  a  natural  process  of  inevitable 
expansion.  The  emperors  were  often  reluctant  to  enlarge  their 
possessions  ;  but  the  raids  and  incursions  of  intractable  bar¬ 
barians,  or  the  revolt  of  some  protected  chiefship,  frequently 
left  them  no  option  but  to  conquer  and  annex.  They  soon 
found  themselves  compelled  to  overstep  the  limits  of  empire 
prescribed  by  the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  to  lay  down  an  ad  vanced 
frontier  in  the  lands  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  Europe,  where,  as  we  have  said,  all  national  frontiers  are 
now  fixed  and  registered,  the  position  of  a  civilised  government 
entangled  in  chronic  border  warfare  has  long  been  unknown  ;  the 
tradition  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  preserved  in  popular  recollec¬ 
tion  mainly  by  local  records  and  old  ballads.  Yet  for  Englishmen 
the  subject  possesses  peculiar  interest,  since  it  is  connected  with 
their  earlier  history ;  and  moreover  our  dominion  in  India  invests 
it  with  special  importance,  for  it  is  there  a  matter  of  immediate 
experience  and  active  concern.  We  may  recollect,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Britain  was  an  outlying  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  for  at  this  moment  we  are  excavating  the  ruins  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  Romans  to  protect  their  northern  frontier  from 
the  incursions  of  the  warlike  tribes  beyond  it ;  by  the  first 
administration  that  established,  for  a  time,  peace  and  civilisation 
in  England.  Then,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
border  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
ran  northward  of  the  old  Roman  line,  was  for  centuries  the 
scene  of  plundering  raids,  punitive  expeditions,  and  internecine 
feuds  that  often  laid  waste  the  country-side  with  fire  and  sword. 
We  may  observe,  in  this  instance,  how  shifting  and  indeterminate 
was  the  exact  frontier  line  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  how 
the  local  fighting,  the  inroads  from  one  side  or  the  other,  did  not 
necessarily  involve  a  rupture  of  their  formal  relations.  The 
wardens  on  each  side  executed  rough  justice  upon  marauding 
clans ;  they  wasted  and  slaughtered  in  reprisal  for  raids ;  the  great 
nobles  engaged  in  a  kind  of  private  warfare  ;  but  all  this  might  go 
on  without  embroiling  the  two  governments  in  a  national  war.  On 
the  western  English  border  the  Welsh  hillmen  kept  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties  in  continual  alarm  ;  and  their  chiefs  played  an 
important  part  in  the  civil  wars  and  rebellions  of  England.  They 
were  at  last  quieted  by  Edward  I.,  who  succeeded  in  subduing 
Wales  though  he  failed  in  Scotland.  Lastly,  though  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  brought  peace  to  the  Anglo-Scottish  border, 
the  Highland  line  along  the  Forth  river  still  kept  up,  though  in 
a  much  less  serious  degree,  the  troubles  of  a  regular  government 
in  contact  with  restless  tribes.  Nor  was  it  until  the  middle  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  that  these  relics  of  an  archaic  condition 
of  society,  which  had  long  ago  disappeared  in  other  parts  of 
western  Europe,  were  finally  effaced  in  Great  Britain.  Long 
afterwards,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjab  carried  the  north-western  frontier  of  British  India  up  to 
the  slopes  of  the  Afghan  mountains,  the  scene  of  perpetual  strife 
between  a  strong  settled  administration  and  turbulent  borderers 
which  had  passed  away  on  the  Tweed  or  the  Forth,  and  on  the 
Welsh  Marches,  reappeared  in  the  districts  beyond  the  Indus. 

To  Englishmen,  therefore,  whose  experience  of  this  situation 
is  long,  varied,  and  actual,  Mr.  Baddeley’s  book  on  the  Russians 
in  the  Caucasus  should  be  of  exceptional  interest.  It  is  indeed 
well  worth  studying  by  those  upon  whom,  whether  at  home  or  in 
India,  has  been  imposed  the  arduous  duty  of  superintending  our 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  Afghan  tribes  for  the  protection  of 
our  Indian  districts.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  and 
circumstances,  military  and  political,  under  which  Russia 
prosecuted  her  long  war  with  the  Caucasian  mountaineers, 
rendered  her  position  in  many  respects  different  from  that  in 
which  the  English  found  themselves  when  they  first  came  into 
contact  with  Afghanistan,  and  which  has  changed  very  little  in 
the  course  of  sixty  years.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  two 
governments  were  by  no  means  the  same.  Yet  in  both  cases  we 
have  a  story  of  the  obstinate  resistance  opposed  by  fierce  and  free 
clans  to  the  arms  of  a  powerful  empire,  of  perilous  campaigns 
amid  rugged  hills  and  passes,  of  the  hazards  and  misfortunes  to 
which  disciplined  troops  are  always  liable  when  they  encounter 
resolute  and  fanatical  defenders  of  a  difficult  country. 

Mr.  Baddeley’s  book  contains  an  authentic  narrative,  founded 
on  diligent  study  of  official  documents  and  on  the  accounts 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  fighting,  of  the  operations 
by  which  the  Mahomedan  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  were  finally 
subdued,  after  fierce  and  protracted  resistance,  by  Russian 
armies,  and  their  country  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar.  His  knowledge  of  this  region  is  evidently  derived 
from  personal  exploration  ;  and  in  the  Introduction  to  his  book 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  explain  to  his  readers  its  geographical 
position,  its  topography,  its  physical  features,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  diversity  of  races  and  languages  which  it  contained. 
We  learn  that  the  chain  of  mountains  which  was  originally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Caucasus  stretches,  with  a  total  length 
of  650  miles,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea.  Toward  the 
north  is  a  tract  of  dense  forest,  intersected  by  numerous  streams 
flowing  down  from  the  mountains  ;  and  beyond  lies  the  high 
plateau  of  Daghestan  ‘  through  which  the  rivers  have  cut  their 
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‘  way  to  a  depth  often  of  thousands  of  feet,  the  whole  backed  and 
‘  ribbed,  south  and  west,  by  mountain  ranges  having  many  peaks 
‘  often  over  13,000  feet  in  height.’  In  the  forest  track,  to  which 
the  Russians  gave  the  name  of  Tchetchnia,  their  armies  were 
constantly  entangled ;  and  their  difficulties  in  reducing  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection  were  quite  as  great  as  in  conquering  the 
highland  tribes  of  Daghestan.  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  earlier,  the  Russians  had  been  pushing  south¬ 
ward  toward  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  had  gradually 
taken  under  their  authority  and  protection  the  Cossack  tribes 
who  were  settled  on  the  steppes  that  spread  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  Caucasus.  On  this  border  they  had  established  by 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Cossack  line  of  forts,  military  colonies 
and  plantations  of  armed  cultivators,  linked  together  to  form  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  and  marauding  raids  of  the  wild 
folk  in  the  woods  and  mountains  in  front  of  them,  and  gradually 
strengthened  and  supported  by  stations  of  regular  troops  in  the 
background.  On  the  south  of  the  central  mountain  ranges  the 
Russians  held  Georgia,  inhabited  by  Christian  races  whom  the 
Russians  had  liberated  from  the  Turkish  or  Persian  yoke  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  ever  afterwards 
remained  loyal  subjects  of  the  Czar.  The  Georgian  road  which 
traversed  the  whole  Caucasian  region  from  north  to  south,  formed 
a  most  important  line  of  communication  which  was  never 
seriously  interrupted.  To  the  south-east,  when  the  nineteenth 
century  opened,  lay  Mahomedan  khanates,  vassals  of  Persia  ;  on 
the  south-west  were  the  semi-independent  pachaliks  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

‘  We  must  pass  over,  reluctantly,  Mr.  Baddeley’s  very  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  gradual  approach  made  by  Russia  toward  the 
Caucasus  during  the  eighteenth  century,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  earnest  with  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  led  an  army  to  the  Caspian  shore  and  captured  Derbend 
about  1722.  This  threatening  movement  upon  the  confines 
of  Asia  inevitably  involved  Russia  in  war  with  the  Turks  and 
with  the  Persians,  for  whom  the  Caucasian  mountains  repre¬ 
sented  a  great  fortress,  barring  the  onward  march  of  a  powerful 
Christian  empire  toward  their  dominions.  For  the  Russians, 
on  their  side,  it  became  of  vital  importance  to  break  through 
the  barrier  that  separated  them  from  Georgia,  to  occupy  the 
country  between  the  two  seas,  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  per¬ 
petual  warfare  with  the  tribes,  who  kept  their  frontier  on  the 
Cossack  line  in  unceasing  agitation  and  disorder,  and  were  a 
standing  menace  to  the  Christian  population  of  Georgia.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Cossacks  discharged 
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their  duties  of  watch  and  ward  after  a  very  rough  fashion,  raiding 
and  fighting  on  their  own  account,  making  incursions  upon  their 
Mahomedan  neighbours  in  retaliation  for  attacks  and  forays, 
and  laying  waste  the  enemy’s  country  with  the  bitter  vin¬ 
dictiveness  of  antagonistic  races  and  religions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Georgia  and  some 
other  Christian  principalities  in  Trans-Caucasia — that  is,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  mountains — had  been  absorbed  into  the 
Russian  empire,  which  now  held  continuous  territory  on  this 
line  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  Along  the  Caspian  shore 
the  vassal  States  of  Persia  had  been  reduced  to  submission,  while 
the  Turks  had  been  driven  back  from  their  fortified  posts  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Turkish  and  Persian  governments  naturally 
took  alarm  at  the  approach  of  a  military  power  whom  they  had 
already  good  reason  to  mistrust  and  dread  ;  the  Russian  viceroys 
and  generals  on  the  frontier  treated  these  Oriental  kingdoms 
with  high-handed  arrogance,  and  gave  ample  provocation  for 
the  wars  which  speedily  broke  out  with  both  of  them.  The  annals 
of  the  next  few  years  record  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The 
Russian  armies  achieved  some  brilliant  victories,  and  suffered 
some  heavy  disasters.  By  disease  and  the  strain  of  forced 
marches  through  rugged  and  almost  pathless  country,  by  the 
storming  of  petty  fortresses,  by  incessant  skirmishing  and 
treacherous  surprises,  the  troops  were  reduced  in  number  and 
gradually  worn  out ;  they  were  outnumbered  by  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  soldiery,  whose  military  qualities  were  at  that  time 
by  no  means  despicable  ;  while  at  this  time  the  great  European 
wars  against  Napoleon  made  reinforcements  hard  to  obtain.  In 
1811  the  Russians  could  barely  hold  their  ground  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Turkey  and  Persia ;  but  just  when  the  whole 
situation  was  at  its  worst  the  Russian  Government,  under  the 
imminent  emergency  of  Napoleon’s  march  upon  Moscow,  patched 
up  a  peace  (May  1812)  with  Turkey  that  reinstated  the  Sultan  in 
some  important  positions  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  made  con¬ 
siderable  retrocessions  of  territory.  By  strenuous  exertions  the 
Persians  were  defeated  and  beaten  off,  and  next  year  there  was 
comparative  peace  on  the  Caucasian  border.  Yet  it  was  but  a 
calm  interval  before  storms,  for  Mr.  Baddeley  remarks  that 
nearly  half  a  century  of  fighting  was  to  elapse  before  the 
conquest  of  the  mountains  could  be  completed. 

This  era  of  long  and  sanguinary  contest  may  be  said  to  have 
begun,  on  a  deliberate  plan,  with  the  appointment  of  General 
Yermoloff,  in  1816,  to  be  commander-in-chief  in  Georgia,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Caucasus.  It  was  carried  on  with 
undaunted  courage,  hardihood,  and  obstinate  endurance  on  both 
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sides ;  and  in  the  matter  of  merciless  ferocity  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  two  antagonists.  Yermoloff  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  type  of  military  commander  whom  the 
Russian  soldier  follows  with  complete  trust  and  unhesitating 
devotion — a  leader  inured  to  hardship  and  perils,  treating  his 
men  as  comrades  but  unsparing  of  their  lives,  rigid  in  discipline, 
reckless  of  bloodshed,  a  relentless  conqueror  yet  capable  of 
occasional  generosity.  His  stern  and  implacable  temper  recog¬ 
nized  but  one  method  of  dealing  with  barbarian  enemies — the 
unflinching  use  of  fire  and  sword,  the  policy  of  devastation  and 
massacre.  ‘  I  desire,’  said  Yermoloft,  ‘  that  the  terror  of  my 
‘  name  shall  guard  our  frontiers  more  potently  than  chains  of 
‘  fortresses  ;  that  my  word  shall  be  for  the  natives  a  law  more 
‘  inevitable  than  death.  Condescension  in  the  eyes  of  Asiatics  is 
‘  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  out  of  pure  humanity  I  am  inexorably 
‘  severe.  One  execution  saves  hundreds  of  Russians  from  destruc- 
‘  tion,  and  thousands  of  Mussulmans  from  treason.’  He  demanded 
unconditional  submission  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  ; 
and  he  substituted  for  the  former  system  of  bribery  and  sub¬ 
sidies  the  policy  of  treating  all  resistance  as  rebellion,  and  sup¬ 
pressing  it  with  cruel  severity,  ‘  but  ’  (says  one  writer)  ‘  always 
‘  combined  with  justice  and  magnanimity.’  Upon  this  Mr.  Bad- 
deley  remarks  that  it  is  diflficult  to  see  where  justice  came  in, 
‘but  in  this  respect  Russia  was  only  doing  what  England 
‘  and  all  other  civilised  States  have  done,  and  still  do,  wherever 
‘  they  come  into  contact  with  savage  or  semi-savage  races.  By 
‘  force  or  fraud  a  portion  of  the  country  is  taken  and  sooner  or 
‘  later,  on  one  excuse  or  another,  the  rest  is  sure  to  follow.’  To 
this  it  may  be  rejoined  that  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India, 
and  nowhere  else,  England  has  come  into  contact  with  a  race 
quite  as  savage  and  untameable  as  the  Caucasian  mountaineers, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
methods  of  Yermoloff  have  ever  been  adopted  in  dealing  with 
the  turbulent  fanaticism  of  the  Afghan  tribes. 

On  the  Cossack  line,  when  Yermoloff  assumed  charge  of 
operations,  ‘  there  was  no  open  warfare,  but  there  was  continual 
‘  unrest.  No  man’s  life  was  safe  outside  the  forts  and  stanitzas ; 

‘  robbery  and  murder  were  rife ;  raiding  parties,  great  and  small, 

‘  harried  the  fields,  the  farms  and  the  weaker  settlements.’  To 
this  state  of  things  he  was  resolved  to  put  an  end.  He 
built  fortresses,  pushed  forward  his  outposts,  formed  moving 
columns  of  troops,  and  assiduously  trained  his  soldiers  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  warfare  on  this  borderland.  The  Russian 
regiments,  like  the  Roman  legions,  were  often  stationed  in  their 
camps  or  garrisons  for  twenty-five  years ;  and  for  the  service 
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required  of  them  their  efl&ciency  was  admirable.  For  ten  years 
Yermolof!  carried  on  this  tribal  war  with  inflexible  rigour,  by 
expeditions  to  punish  some  marauding  village,  which  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were 
burnt  or  killed  after  defending  the  place  with  the  fury  of  despair ; 
by  night  marches  to  surprise  and  storm  the  hill  forts;  by 
exterminating  bands  of  brigands  ;  and  more  than  once  by  laying 
death-traps  for  notorious  rebels  or  fanatics.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  system  of  ruthless  chastisement,  of  beating  down 
the  enemy’s  defences  by  sharp  and  rapid  strokes,  by  sudden  and 
daring  inroads  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  intimidated  the 
tribes,  and  went  far  toward  compelling  them  to  sullen  acquiescence 
in  the  Russian  overlordship.  Of  the  petty  independent  chiefships 
some  were  seized  forcibly,  others  submitted  and  paid  tribute. 
The  Russians  were  advancing  step  by  step  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  piercing  it  with  roads  and  riveting  their  hold  on  it  by 
throwing  forward  their  chain  of  connected  forts.  By  1820 
Yermolofl  appears  to  have  convinced  himself  that  in  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  the  Caucasus — mountain  and  forest — would  be 
permanently  conquered  and  pacified ;  and  for  some  time  after 
that  date  there  was  little  or  no  fighting,  though  the  border  was 
frequently  disquieted  by  outbreaks  that  were  sternly  crushed. 
With  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  there  was  an  interval  of  peace. 

But  the  harsh  measures  taken  by  the  Russians  to  bring  the 
forest  tribes  under  their  authority  were  bitterly  resented  ;  and 
in  1824  two  of  their  generals  were  fatally  stabbed  in  Tchetchnia 
by  one  of  several  villagers  whom  they  were  disarming.  This 
murder  was  avenged  by  Yermolofl,  as  usual,  relentlessly,  but  it 
was  his  last  campaign  in  the  Caucasus.  In  1826  the  Persians,  who 
had  been  incensed  by  Yermolofl’s  rough  ways  on  their  frontier 
and  by  his  insolent  diplomacy,  invaded  Russian  territory  with  a 
strong  army.  The  Russians  were  unprepared,  and  at  first  could 
only  act  on  the  defensive.  The  flames  of  insurrection  at  once 
broke  out  among  the  tribes  ;  the  whole  country  fell  back  into 
confusion,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  holding  Yermolofl  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  reprimanded  and  recalled 
him.  He  lived  in  retirement  until  1861,  revered  by  the  Russian 
nation  as  the  type  and  model  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a  devoted 
patriot  who  won  brilliant  victories  and  conquered  large  territories 
for  the  empire.  But  on  his  system  and  its  consequences  Mr. 
Baddeley  pronounces  a  judgement  which  in  fact  points  the  moral 
of  his  whole  narrative,  and  explains  the  history  of  the  events 
that  followed  Yermoloff’s  departure  : 

‘  He  gained  brilliant  victories  at  slight  cost ;  and  brought  for  a 
time  the  greater  part  of  Daghestan  under  Russian  dominion.  .  .  . 
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He  absorbed  the  Persian  and  Tartar  khanates,  and  treated  Persia 
with  astonishing  arrogance.  But  it  was  these  very  measures  and 
successes  that  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Persian  War  and  the 
revolt  of  the  newly-acquired  provinces ;  on  the  other,  to  that  great 
outburst  of  religious  and  racial  fanaticism  which,  under  the  banner 
of  Muridism,  welded  into  one  powerful  whole  so  many  weak  and 
antagonistic  elements  in  Daghestan  and  Tchetchnia,  thereby  initiat¬ 
ing  the  bloody  struggle  waged  unceasingly  for  the  next  forty  years. 
Daghestan  speedily  threw  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and  defied  the 
might  of  the  mother  empire  until  1859.  In  Tchetchnia  mere  border 
forays  conducted  by  independent  partisan  leaders  .  .  .  developed 
into  a  war  of  national  independence  under  a  chieftain  as  cruel, 
capable,  and  indomitable  us  Yermoloff  himself.’ 

The  Persian  war  ended  in  1828,  but  in  the  same  year  hostilities 
broke  out  with  Turkey,  involving  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
Georgian  frontier  in  hard  and  hazardous  fighting,  which  lasted, 
with  a  great  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  until  peace  was 
concluded  in  1829.  From  that  year  until  1854,  when  the  Crimean 
war  began,  Russia  had  a  free  hand  in  the  Caucasus,  and  applied 
her  strength  with  inexorable  energy  to  its  subjugation.  And 
it  is  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  ferocious  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Baddeley  has  called  Muridism  that  he  attributes  the  striking 
fact  that  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country  was  only  accom¬ 
plished  in  1864 — that  the  tribes  held  out  against  the  forces  of  the 
Russian  empire  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Muridism,  in  which  this  spirit  of  heroic  and  hopeless  resistance 
by  armed  peasants  against  the  Russian  armies  was,  so  to  speak, 
mcamate,  is  a  word  employed  by  Mr.  Baddeley  with  a  special 
purpose  and  meaning,  which  he  explains  at  some  length.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Murshid 
denotes  a  religious  teacher  who  expounds  the  mystic  Way  of 
Salvation  to  his  Murids,  or  disciples,  who  gather  round  him, 
adopt  his  doctrines,  obey  his  commands,  and  cheerfully  accept 
martyrdom  in  his  service.  Muridism,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
to  signify  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  religious  devotees,  of 
warriors  who  follow  a  spiritual  leader  and  %ht  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  Islam  against  the  infidel.  It  was  this  movement  that 
united  the  Mahomedan  tribes  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Russians, 
who,  as  our  author  observes,  had  never  gauged  correctly  the 
latent  forces  of  the  twin  passions,  religious  fanaticism  and 
the  love  of  liberty — two  elements  which  always  form  a  very 
dangerous  compound,  and  which  became  heated  up  to  the  point 
of  explosion  as  the  tribes  found  the  iron  framework  of  Russian 
administration  steadily  closing  up  round  them.  Any  attempt  to 
break  out  of  this  house  of  bondage  was  repulsed  with  inflexible 
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severity.  In  this  inflammable  atmosphere,  charged  wth  ferocious 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  superstition,  one  Kazi  Mullah  was  elected 
to  the  rank  of  ‘  Imam  ’ ;  and  on  his  proclamation  of  holy  war 
against  the  infidel  oppressor  the  whole  country  rose  and  rallied 
to  his  standard.  He  was,  if  we  may  borrow  Mr.  Baddeley’s 
description  of  the  class,  ‘  one  of  those  strange  beings,  compounded 
‘  of  fanaticism,  military  ardour,  and  a  nature  prone  to  adventure, 

‘  for  whom  only  the  dreaming,  fighting,  tumultuous,  ignorant 
‘  East,  in  its  days  of  trouble  and  unrest,  can  supply  a  fitting  field 
‘  of  action.’  He  came  forward  as  a  man  sent  by  God  to  deliver 
the  faithful  from  their  servitude,  holding  in  his  hands  the  power 
of  life  or  death,  and  those  who  refused  to  obey  him  or  denied 
his  authority  were  denounced  and  slain  without  mercy.  Under 
such  leadership  the  war  spread  again  along  the  border,  some 
Russian  detachments  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  even  when  the 
insurgents  were  defeated  the  troops  suffered  terribly,  for  as  no 
quarter  was  asked  or  expected  none  was  given  on  either  side. 
After  some  two  years  of  incessant  fighting  Kazi  Mullah  made  his 
last  stand  in  a  mountain  stronghold,  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  Russian  troops,  who  in  their  first  assault  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  ;  but  on  a  second  attempt  the  place  was  stormed,  and 
Kazi  Mullah  with  a  band  of  devoted  Murids  died  sword  in  hand 
on  the  last  breastwork. 

Of  the  sixty  men  who  stood  by  their  chief  to  the  end  two 
only  escaped ;  but  one  of  these  was  Shamil,  who  became 
afterwards  the  most  famous  and  formidable  champion  of  the 
Mahomedan  tribes  in  the  Caucasus. 

‘  His  marvellous  strength,  agility,  and  swordsmanship  served 
him  in  good  stead.  With  an  Alvarado’s  leap  he  landed  behind  the 
line  of  soldiers  about  to  fire  a  volley  through  the  raised  doorway 
where  he  stood,  and  whirling  his  sword  in  his  left  hand  he  cut  down 
three  of  them,  but  was  bayoneted  by  the  fourth  clean  through 
the  breast.  Undismayed,  he  grasped  the  weapon  in  one  hand, 
cut  down  its  owner,  pulled  it  out  of  his  own  body,  and  escaped 
into  the  forest,  though  in  addition  to  the  bayonet  wound  he  had 
a  rib  and  shoulder  broken  by  stones.’ 

Shamil  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  same  village  with  Kazi 
Mullah,  whose  disciple  he  became,  and  whose  rules  of  rigid 
adherence  to  the  strictest  injunctions  of  Islam  he  adopted  and 
enforced.  He  even  attempted  to  put  down,  as  a  practice  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  the  inveterate  blood  feuds  that 
divided  and  weakened  the  tribes,  with  the  politic  object  of 
uniting  them  in  the  holy  war  against  the  infidels ;  and  when  the 
Kazi  had  been  killed  his  mantle  fell  upon  Shamil,  who  soon 
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proved  himself  a  far  more  able  and  terrible  leader  of  fanatic 
insurrection.  The  Russians,  who  at  first  believed  that  the  Kazi’s 
death  was  a  decisive  and  final  blow  to  the  cause  of  Muridism, 
soon  found  that  they  were  grievously  mistaken.  Mr.  Baddeley’s 
narrative  shows  occasionally  some  disregard  of  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  sequence  in  time  and  interconnection  of 
incidents  is  not  always  clear.  We  gather  from  this  part  of  it, 
however,  that  very  soon  after  Shamil  took  command  the  whole 
country  had  risen  against  the  Russians,  that  their  posts  were 
attacked  and  their  detachments  cut  off,  and  that  expeditions 
sent  to  seize  the  positions  or  disperse  the  gatherings  of  the 
tribes  paid  dearly  for  their  victories,  while  they  were  more 
than  once  repulsed  with  defeat  and  disaster.  Villages  were 
burnt ;  the  vineyards  and  orchards  were  destroyed  ;  desperate 
fights,  hand  to  hand,  ended  only  with  the  extermination  of  the 
defenders  by  the  exasperated  Russian  soldiers ;  and  after  one  cam¬ 
paign,  when  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  led  a  considerable 
force  against  Shamil’s  stronghold,  he  was  content  to  conclude,  in 
the  emperor’s  name,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  tribal  chief, 
being  ‘compelled  to  retire  by  the  total  disorganisation  of  the 
‘expeditionary  corps,  the  enormous  loss  in  personnel,  and  the 
‘want  of  ammunition.’  A  treaty  with  the  Russian  emperor 
raised  Shamil’s  reputation  high  among  the  tribes ;  while  the 
slaughter  and  devastation  inflamed  his  revengeful  temper.  When 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  came  next  year  to  the  Caucasus,  General 
Klugenau  met  Shamil  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  tender  sub¬ 
mission  in  person,  with  the  result  that  Klugenau  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  at  the  interview.  He  was  saved  by 
Shamil’s  intervention.  In  1839  almost  all  the  tribes  were 
united  under  Shamil’s  command  ;  and  the  Russian  Government, 
seriously  alarmed,  determined  that  he  must  be  effectively  crushed. 
In  the  story  of  this  campaign  we  have  a  signal  and  striking 
example  of  the  perils  that  beset  regular  troops  who  encounter 
fierce  and  fearless  barbarians  on  their  own  ground.  The  Russians 
had  a  powerful  artillery;  they  were  led  by  experienced  com¬ 
manders;  their  officers  and  soldiers  fought  with  astonishing 
courage  and  endurance.  After  several  bloody  actions  ShamU 
was  shut  up  in  the  hill  fort  of  Akhlongo,  and  here  the  undaunted 
Murids  turned  to  bay.  It  was  a  stronghold  surrounded  by 
ravines  and  sheer  precipices,  accessible  only  along  narrow  ridge- 
ways.  Mr.  Baddeley  has  related  in  full  detail  the  operations  and 
incidents  of  this  eventful  siege.  The  first  assault  failed  after 
a  prolonged  and  desperate  struggle.  ‘  Only  at  nightfall,’  writes 
an  eye-witness,  ‘  and  at  the  word  of  command,  did  our  troops 
‘  retire  from  the  bloodstained  rock.’  The  bombardment  went  on 
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‘  until  the  castle  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  which  the 
‘  heroic  defenders  seemed  literally  buried.’  After  a  siege  which 
lasted  eighty  days  the  place  was  at  last  taken  with  a  total  loss 
of  3000  Russians,  including  116  officers,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  defenders  were  slaughtered  almost  to  the  last  man  ;  many 
women  and  children  were  killed ;  but  Shamil  again  escaped 
miraculously — 

‘  Vanquished,  wounded,  a  homeless  fugitive,  without  means, 
with  liardly  a  follower,  it  might  well  seem  that  nothing  was  left  to 
the  indomitable  chieftain  but  the  life  of  a  hunted  outlaw.  .  .  . 
yet  within  a  year  Shamil  was  again  the  leader  of  a  people  in  arms ; 
within  three  he  had  inflicted  a  bloody  defeat  on  his  present  victor ; 
yet  another,  and  all  northern  Daghestan  was  reconquered,  every 
Russian  garrison  there  beleaguered  or  destroyed,  and  Muridism 
triumphant  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountain,  from  the  Samour 
to  the  Terek  river,  from  Vladikavkaz  to  the  Caspian.’ 


By  1840  the  Tchetchnia  tribes  of  the  wooded  lowlands  under 
mountains  had  broken  out  into  outrageous  rebellion,  for  Shamil 
had  established  himself  in  the  forests,  and  was  harassing  the 
whole  Russian  border.  ‘  We  have  never,’  wrote  General  Golovine, 
‘  had  in  the  Caucasus  an  enemy  so  savage  and  dangerous  as 
‘  Shamil  ’ ;  and  it  was  again  decided  to  send  an  overwhelming 
army  against  him.  The  two  first  expeditions  virtually  failed. 
Between  1839  and  1842  the  Russians  had  lost  in  killed  or  w'ounded 
436  officers  and  7930  men,  and  ‘  had  accomplished  little  or 
‘  nothing.’  In  1844  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  despatched  large 
reinforcements  to  the  Caucasus,  with  stringent  orders  to  make  an 
end  of  Shamil’s  ‘  terrible  despotism  ’  and  to  subdue  the  whole 
country.  On  his  side  Shamil  mustered  all  his  forces  for  an 
energetic  defence.  His  mounted  bands  traversed  the  border¬ 
lands  with  amazing  rapidity,  rushing  in  suddenly  upon  the 
Russian  outposts,  waylaying  detachments,  and  bewildering  the 
commanders  by  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  their  movements.  Count 
Vorontzoff  marched  against  him  with  an  army  of  about  18,000, 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Shamil  retreated  gradually  before 
him,  drawing  on  the  Russians,  and  abandoning  his  forward 
positions  after  a  show  of  defending  them.  He  had  laid  waste  the 
country  on  the  line  of  the  Russian  advance  ;  so,  as  supplies  were 
running  very  short,  Vorontzoff  pushed  on  hastily  toward  Shamil’s 
headquarters  at  Dargo.  This  place,  surrounded  by  forests, 

‘  lay  along  the  crest  of  a  steep  wooded  spur  of  the  Betchel  ridge, 
nowhere  very  broad,  narrowed  here  and  there  to  a  few  feet,  and 
consisting  of  a  series  of  long  descents  with  shorter  intervening  rises. 
Abattis  of  giant  trunks  with  branches  cunningly  interlaced  barred 
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the  way  at  short  intervals,  and  the  densely-wooded  ravines  on 
either  side  swarmed  with  hidden  foes.’ 

Mr.  Baddeley’s  vivid  description  of  the  hurried  advance  upon 
Dargo,  and  of  the  Russian  retreat  after  capturing  it,  has  all  the 
tragic  interest  of  a  situation  where  heroic  valour  strives  vainly 
against  calamitous  misfortune,  and  brave  men,  caught  in  a  well- 
laid  snare,  tear  their  way  out  of  it  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
The  six  barriers  of  twisted  branches  were  attacked  and  carried 
without  serious  loss,  though  at  one  point,  where  the  path  along 
the  hill-top  was  narrowest,  the  troops  fell  into  confusion,  suffered 
heavily,  and  were  rescued  with  some  difficulty.  Dargo  was  then 
occupied  without  resistance  ;  but  the  army  had  only  food  for  a 
few  days,  and  Vorontzoff,  instead  of  retiring  immediately,  resolved 
to  wait  for  a  convoy  that  was  coming  up  from  the  rear  and  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  forest.  But  the  force  despatched  to 
protect  and  bring  it  into  camp  had  to  pass  again  over  the  strait 
ridgeway,  where  all  the  barriers  had  been  reconstructed ;  and  the 
Russians  again  ran  the  gauntlet  of  incessant  and  murderous  fire, 
losing  one  of  their  generals  with  many  officers  and  men.  There 
still  remained  the  most  arduous  task  of  all,  to  force  a  way  for  the 
third  time  along  the  ridge  with  weakened  and  disheartened  troops 
encumbered  by  the  provision  train  that  they  were  escorting  to 
Dargo. 

‘  The  enemy  were  in  greater  numbers  than  before  ;  the  barriers 
had  once  more  been  renewed,  and  a  heavy  rain  added  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  march.  ...  On  the  narrow  neck  the  advance 
guard  found  the  breastwork  of  trees  faced  with  the  Russian  dead 
of  the  previous  day,  stripped,  mutilated,  and  piled  up  ;  it  was 
enfiladed  by  four  smaller  breastworks  on  each  side.’ 

Passek,  a  daring  and  fearless  commander,  was  killed  in  leading 
the  attack  with  other  officers  and  many  men.  The  foremost 
regiments  fell  back  in  disorder.  Yet  the  main  body,  with  their 
general,  who  charged  at  the  head  of  companies  like  any  captain, 
struggled  along  the  ridge,  fighting  all  the  way,  though  the  Maho- 
medans  kept  up  an  unceasing  rifle-fire,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
dashed  right  into  the  Russian  line.  Nevertheless  the  predicament 
of  the  Russians  was  becoming  hopeless,  when  a  fresh  regiment  sent 
out  to  their  rescue  from  Dargo  threw  itself  between  the  exhausted 
troops  and  their  assailants,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  reach  the 
camp.  But  most  of  the  convoy  had  been  lost,  the  total  list  of  casual¬ 
ties  was  frightful,  and  for  Vorontzoff,  with  little  to  eat,  surrounded 
by  victorious  hordes,  encumbered  with  more  than  a  thousand 
wounded  men,  the  only  prospect  of  saving  the  rest  of  his  army 
lay  in  cutting  his  way  homeward  through  many  miles  of  forest. 
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Mr.  Baddeley’s  description  of  the  retreat  is  intensely  dramatic. 
After  fighting  every  step  of  the  road  the  starving  and  demoralised 
army  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  was  eventually  saved 
from  annihilation  by  fresh  troops  that  arrived  just  in  time  under 
the  Russian  commander  on  the  frontier,  who  had  foreseen  the 
emergency,  and  made  forced  marches  to  the  rescue  of  his  chief. 

Thus  the  attempt  to  piece  the  heart  of  Shamil’s  country  had 
been  completely  foiled  ;  and  Vorontzoff  now  confined  himself  to 
strengthening  his  fortified  posts,  linking  up  more  effectively  their 
connection,  and  improving  his  communications.  But  in  this 
situation  the  Russians  were  acting  upon  the  outer  circle  of 
Shamil’s  central  position  in  the  mountains,  whereas  their  enemy 
held  the  interior  lines,  and  could  choose  his  point  of  attack. 
Shamil’s  strategy  was  directed  toward  keeping  the  whole  Russian 
frontier  in  constant  alarm,  breaking  in  upon  various  and  distant 
parts  of  the  line  by  incessant  raids  and  surprises,  in  order  to 
prevent  concentration  of  the  Russian  forces  on  either  fiank.  He 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  seize  Kabarda,  on  the  extreme  west  of 
the  border,  but  was  hunted  out  of  it  by  the  activity  of  Freytag, 
the  general  whose  foresight  and  promptitude  had  extricated 
Vorontzoff  from  destruction.  This  desultory  warfare  went  on 
until  in  1847  Vorontzoff,  having  secured  his  base,  again  tried 
conclusions  with  Shamil,  being  resolved  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  fortified  village  (or  aoul)  of  Ghergebil,  which  Shamil 
was  no  less  determined  to  defend.  On  the  morning  of  the 
assault  the  Russians,  in  their  camps  below  the  precipitous  rocks, 
above  which  stood  the  aoul,  ‘  heard  the  melancholy,  long-drawn 
‘  notes  of  the  death-chant  rising  from  behind  its  wall  as  from  an 
‘  open  grave,’  the  siu:e  prelude  to  a  stubborn  and  sanguinary  fight. 

The  forlorn  hope  rushed  forward,  but  lost  its  way  and  suffered 
severely  ;  the  supports  kept  the  right  direction  and  made  for  the 
breach — 

‘  A  witherii^  fire  from  hundreds  of  rifles  mowed  down  the  troops 
like  grass.  Their  gallant  commander,  Yeodskeemoff,  fell  dead, 
pierced  by  a  dozen  bullets.  The  captain  of  the  grenadier  company 
strode  over  his  body  and  gained  the  top  of  the  breach,  to  fall  in 
turn  ;  the  men  were  exasperated  rather  than  daunted ;  a  Danish 
officer,  more  fortunate  and  not  less  brave  than  his  predecessors,  led 
them  forward,  and  the  wall  was  won.  In  front  was  the  first  row 
of  low  saklias  (stone  houses)  and,  climbing  their  walls,  the  attackers 
rushed  forward,  when  to  their  horror  the  ground  gave  way  beneath 
their  feet,  and  amid  shouts  of  demoniac  laughter  they  fell  on  to 
the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  Murids  below.  The  flat  roofs  had 
been  taken  off  the  whole  row  of  houses  and  replaced  by  layers  of 
brushwood  thinly  covered  with  earth  ;  every  house,  in  fact,  was  a 
death-trap.’ 
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Nevertheless  the  troops  came  on,  and  most  of  them  got  inside 
ihe  village,  but  they  were  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Another  assault  ended  with 
another  repulse,  ‘  and  the  victorious  Murids,  driving  the  broken 
‘  columns  before  them,  followed  until  stopped  by  the  bayonets 
‘  of  the  reserve.’ 

VorontzofE  had  now  been  twice  beaten  off  by  Shamil :  he  had 
been  repulsed,  and  had  nearly  lost  his  army  in  the  forest* ;  his 
troops  had  been  hurled  back  with  slaughter  from  the  mountain 
fort.  Next  year  he  despatched  another  large  army,  furnished 
with  heavy  artillery,  against  Ghergebil,  which  drove  out  the  Murid 
garrison  by  a  tremendous  bombardment,  but  retired  without 
occupying  the  place.  During  the  next  few  years,  though  wild 
work  went  on  as  usual  along  the  border,  where  a  sharp  guerilla 
warfare  was  kept  up,  neither  Shamil  nor  Vorontzoff  attempted  to 
strike  any  decisive  blow.  But  the  lowlands  were  devastated  by 
perpetual  incursions  and  reprisals,  and  the  forest  tribes,  placed 
between  two  fires,  driven  to  choose  between  the  Murids  and  the 
Russians,  gradually  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  side  best 
able  to  protect  them,  and  migrated  northward  across  the  Riissian 
Ibe.  The  uninhabited  woodlands  became  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  which  neither  side  cared  to  occupy  ;  and  from  this  time 
Shamil’s  sphere  of  action  was  confined  to  the  mountains  of 
Daghestan.  Then,  in  1854,  began  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  when 
according  to  Mr.  Baddeley  the  Allies  might  have  ruined  Russia 
in  the  Caucasus  by  making  common  cause  with  Shamil  and  sup¬ 
porting  him  vigorously.  But  England  and  France  were  absorbed 
in  besieging  Sebastopol,  and  Omar  Pasha’s  Transcaucasian 
campaign  was  undertaken  too  late  for  any  effective  result.  Mr. 
Baddeley  considers  that  in  neglecting  their  opportunity  of 
backing  Shamil  the  Allies  made  a  strategic  blunder ;  yet  we 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the  credit  of 
civilisation  it  is  well  that  they  did  not  let  loose  the  savage 
Mahomedan  fanatics  upon  Christian  Georgia  and  the  peaceful 
Russian  settlements  beyond  the  frontier,  to  their  own  dishonour, 
and  to  the  misery  of  the  people  whom  Russia  was  protecting. 
Shamil  did  make  one  foray  into  Georgia,  when  a  party  of  his 
men  carried  off  two  Georgian  princesses,  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
Viceroy,  who  were  kept  by  Shamil  in  rigorous  captivity  and 
treated  cruelly  for  eight  months  while  negotiations  went  on  for 
their  release.  His  object  was  to  exchange  them  for  his  son,  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  some  fourteen  years  earlier, 
had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  among  them,  and  at  this 
time  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  Russian  lancer  regiment.  As  Shamil 
demanded  not  only  his  son  but  a  large  ransom  for  the  princesses, 
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there  was  long  haggling  over  the  money,  but  this  point  was 
at  last  settled,  and  the  exchange  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  princesses  and  Jamal-ud-deen  crossed  from  opposite 
banks  to  the  escorts  appointed  to  deliver  and  receive  them; 
the  youth  was  then  made  to  change  his  Russian  uniform  for  a 
native  dress  and  rode  up  the  hill  to  his  father,  who  welcomed 
him  with  tears  and  embraces. 

The  scene  must  have  been  strangely  picturesque ;  and  the  whole 
story  illustrates  the  accidents  and  incongruities  of  warfare  between 
nations  whose  standard  of  morals  and  manners  is  entirely  different. 
The  abduction  and  brutal  treatment  of  the  princesses  were 
altogether  contrary  to  the  rules  and  ideas  of  modern  belligerents ; 
but  what  would  have  been  to  the  Russians  a  foul  disgrace  was  to 
the  rude  Caucasian  chief  no  more  than  a  simple  and  justifiable 
method  of  extorting  his  son’s  release.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Russians  had  bred  up  their  captive  at  their  capital ;  they  had 
converted  him  to  their  own  social  habits  and  ways  of  life.  And 
the  sequel  is  instructive  for  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  how 
completely  European  education  may  incapacitate  an  Asiatic  from 
returning  to  associate  with  his  own  people,  how  effectually  it  may 
obliterate  the  early  influences  of  race  and  religion — 

‘  The  fate  of  Jamal-ud-deen  was  indeed  a  sad  one.  Brought  up 
from  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  St.  Petersburg  and  entered  in  the 
Russian  army,  he  was  now  a  stranger  to  his  own  father,  an  alien 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  totally  unfitted  to  resume  his  place 
among  a  semi-barbarous  people.  He  had  looked  forward  to  hie 
return  with  the  gloomiest  forebodings,  which  were  fully  justified 
by  the  event.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  could  be  little  real  sym¬ 
pathy  between  his  fellow-countrymen  and  himself ;  they  soon 
began  to  look  upon  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Even  Shamil 
was  estranged  when  he  found  his  son  imbued  with  Russian  ideas, 
and  convinced  of  Russia’s  right  to  the  extent  of  counselling  sur¬ 
render.’  .  .  .  Nothing  ‘  could  reconcile  him  to  the  change  from 
civilization  to  barbarism  ;  he  grew  melancholy,  fell  into  a  decline, 
and  died  within  three  years.’ 

After  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  the  Russian  Government 
could  turn  its  undivided  attention  to  the  enterprise  of  finishing 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus.  The  preliminary  work  of  cutting 
roads  through  the  forests,  throwing  bridges  over  rivers  and  ravines, 
destroying  the  enemy’s  petty  forts,  and  throwing  forward  detach¬ 
ments  to  occupy  important  points,  was  carried  out  actively  during 
1857  ;  and  in  the  next  summer  three  separate  columns,  under  one 
supreme  command,  drove  back  Shaniil’s  bands,  and  took  up 
strong  positions  in  the  heart  of  his  country.  The  inhabitants, 
severely  harried  by  the  Murids,  who  maltreated  ferociously  all 
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villages  that  would  not  join  them,  took  refuge  under  Russian 
protection  ;  and  though  Shamil  made  several  bold  attempts  to 
break  through  the  circle  that  was  gradually  encompassing  him, 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Veden,  so  long  his  home,  which  was 
taken  in  April  1859.  The  forest  tracts  were  now  entirely  under 
Russian  control,  and  the  highland  tribes  were  rapidly  surren¬ 
dering  to  the  Russian  commanders,  whose  strategy  it  was  to  avoid 
frontal  attacks  upon  large  bodies  prepared  to  fight  behind 
entrenchments,  but  to  make  resistance  impossible  by  enveloping 
movements.  In  the  mountains,  which  had  so  long  defied  the 
armies  of  the  Czar,  the  local  chiefs  and  their  clansmen  were  now 
falling  away  from  Shamil,  who  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  with 
a  few  hundred  followers  to  his  stronghold  at  Gooneeb,  where  he 
entrenched  himself  for  a  final  stand,  knowing  well  that  defence 
was  hopeless,  yet  resolved  to  die  fighting.  But  his  men  were 
almost  exterminated  by  the  overpowering  numbers  which  the 
Russians  threw  upon  the  fortifications  in  their  assaidt.  When 
the  outworks  had  fallen,  and  the  place  was  practically  won,  the 
Russian  conunander,  who  desired  to  capture  Shamil  alive, 
suspended  the  final  rush  upon  the  spot  where  he  still  held  out, 
and  sent  him  a  message  that  his  life  would  be  spared  on  sur¬ 
render.  He  yielded,  and  rode  out  to  meet  the  Russian  lines  ; 
but  a  burst  of  cheering  from  the  Russian  soldiers  at  sight  of  him 
so  startled  him  that  he  went  back.  A  Russian  officer  persuaded 
him  to  turn  again. 

‘  Followed  by  about  fifty  of  his  Murids,  the  sole  remnant  of  his 
once  mighty  hosts,  he  rode  towards  where  Bariatinsky,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  sat  waiting  on  a  stone.  Shamil  dismounted  and  was 
led  to  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  who  told  him  that  he  answered 
for  his  personal  safety  and  that  of  his  family  ;  but  he  had  refused 
terms  when  offered,  and  all  else  must  now  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  emperor.  The  stern  Imam  bowed  his  head  in  silence  and  was 
led  off  captive.  Next  day  he  was  sent  to  Shoura,  and  thence  to 
Russia,  where  later  on  his  family  was  allowed  to  join  him.’ 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  run  rapidly  over  Mr.  Baddeley’s 
narrative  of  the  long  and  laborious  operations  by  which  the 
Russians  gradually  made  good  their  footing  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
at  last  consolidated  their  dominion.  We  have  necessarily  omitted 
many  curious  incidents  and  exploits  characteristic  ot  a  deadly 
struggle  between  antagonists  representing  the  collision  of 
archaic  with  modern  societies,  the  clash  of  two  religions  eternally 
irreconcilable,  the  deadly  wrestle  of  assailants  and  defenders 
unlike  in  everything  but  their  tenacious  intrepidity.  The  story, 
until  Mr.  Baddeley  wrote  it,  has  hitherto  been  little  known  in 
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England.  Yet  Englishmen  should  be  interested  in  this  singular 
and  striking  example  of  the  obstinate  resistance  that  can  be 
opposed  by  free  and  warlike  tribes  to  the  organised  military  forces 
of  a  first-class  European  Government ;  for  they  are  not  without 
similar  experiences  of  their  own.  And  moreover  the  long  contest 
for  possession  of  the  tracts  lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  on  the  borderland  between  Europe  and  Asia,  had  its 
effect  in  the  wider  sphere  of  Asiatic  politics.  If  the  Russians,  in 
their  wars  with  Turkey  and  Persia,  had  not  been  constantly  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  raids  and  revolts  of  the  Caucasian  highlanders,  the 
consequences  to  these  two  Eastern  kingdoms  might  have  been 
much  more  serious.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  period 
(1826-8)  we  were  actively  concerned  in  preserving  Persia’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  insomuch  that  the  Russians  had  accused  us  of  foment¬ 
ing  hostilities  against  them.  At  a  later  time  also  Sir  Heniy 
Rawlinson,  writing  in  1849,  when  Shamil  was  still  formidable  and 
undefeated,  observes  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Russia,  with  her  communications  at  the  mercy  of  such  an  enemy, 
to  carry  her  arms  farther  eastward  into  Asia,  or  to  contemplate 
territorial  extension  in  that  direction.  And  in  a  subsequent  Note, 
of  1873,  he  points  out  that  not  until  after  Shamil’s  surrender  in 
1859  did  Russia  begin  to  push  her  way  continuously  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jaxartes  river  toward  Tashkend  and  the 
.Viatic  midlands.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  mountains  between 
the  two  seas  were  unsubdued,  they  formed  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  expansion  of  Russia  into  Central  Asia;  but  when  that 
frontier  fortress  of  Islam  had  been  captured,  and  when  the  Cir¬ 
cassians  had  emigrated  into  Turkish  territory,  the  onward  march 
of  Russia  went  on  securely  and  speedily.  Tashkend  was  taken 
and  Kokand  annexed  in  1866 ;  and  soon  afterward  the  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Russian  base  in  Georgia  and  the 
Russian  garrisons  in  Turkestan  were  firmly  established.  There¬ 
after  the  flood  of  Russian  conquest  overflowed  irresistibly  the 
plains  of  Central  Asia,  until  it  was  arrested  by  another  break¬ 
water,  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  true  that  the  North¬ 
western  Afghan  borderlands  were  comparatively  open  and 
easily  penetrable  by  an  invading  force  ;  but  beyond  them  lie 
lofty  ranges  with  passes  at  high  altitudes,  guarded  by  a  hard- 
fighting  and  intractable  people,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  these 
mountains  stands  the  rival  European  Power  whose  policy  it  had 
been  always  to  retard  and  obstruct  the  Russian  advance  across 
the  Asiatic  Continent.  We  may  conjecture  that  if  Afghanistan 
had  been  left,  as  the  Caucasus  was  left  after  the  Crimean  War, 
isolated  and  obliged  to  rely  on  its  own  resources  for  defence,  the 
drama  of  the  Caucasian  wars  would  have  been  repeated.  The 
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Russians  would  have  besieged  and  reduced  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  this  second  niountain  fortress  ;  and  after  another  similar 
though  less  protracted  straggle  the  Afghans  would  have  under¬ 
gone  the  same  fate  as  the  Daghestanis.  The  Czar’s  rulership, 
solidly  established  in  the  two  natural  strongholds  that  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  great  central  plains,  and  command,  east  and  west, 
the  exits  and  entrances,  would  have  been  supreme  throughout 
Mahomedan  Asia. 

That  the  Russian  armies  were  forced  to  halt  on  the  edge  of 
Afghanistan  is  thus  a  point  of  cardinal  importance,  and  it  marks 
a  turning-point  in  the  career  of  her  expansion.  It  also  produced 
a  situation  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  different  strategy  adopted 
by  England  and  Russia  respectively,  in  circumstances  not 
otherwise  very  dissimilar.  For  whereas  the  Russians  had  been 
compelled  by  imperative  political  and  military  exigencies  to 
conquer  and  occupy  the  Caucasian  highlands,  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  has  always  been  not  to  subjugate  Aighani- 
stan,  but  to  preserve  its  independence  and  to  fortify  it  as  an 
outwork  for  the  protection  of  the  gates  of  India.  It  is  due  to 
this  fundamental  distinction  of  aim  and  object  that  the  history 
of  the  relations  of  the  British  with  Afghanistan  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  their  management  of  the  tribes  on 
the  Afghan  border,  differs  widely  from  Mr.  Baddeley’s  narrative 
of  events  and  transactions  in  the  Caucasus.  Nevertheless  in 
both  instances  the  general  situation  presented  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance.  The  Russians,  pushing  their  dominion  down  from  the 
North  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  were  checked  and  baffled 
for  many  years  by  the  woods  and  precipices  that  lay  across  the 
line  of  their  march  into  Trans-Caspia.  The  British,  moving  up 
by  long  strides  north-westward  across  India,  came  to  a  halt  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aighan  hills  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  to  this  day 
they  have  scarcely  moved  farther.  Here  they  were  met  by  races 
almost  identical  in  character  and  circumstances  with  the  tribes 
of  Daghestan,  fanatically  attached  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  religious  preachers,  prizing  their  liberty 
above  their  lives,  and  looking  down  from  their  rugged  uplands 
upon  a  great  military  power  that  had  swept  away  many  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  subdued  all  the  cities  of  the  plain  below.  If  the 
British  had  pressed  onward  and  endeavoured  to  take  possession 
of  Afghanistan  [which  had  indeed  been  occupied  by  the  Moghul 
empire  in  its  prime]  they  would  certainly  have  been  involved 
in  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  revolts,  and  costly 
expeditions  not  unlike  those  which  put  so  severe  a  strain  upon 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  Caucasus.  This,  as  we  know,  they 
did  not  do  ;  they  adopted  the  alternative  of  asserting  an 
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exclusive  protectorate  over  the  country ;  they  were  content  to 
remain  outside  it  so  long  as  no  rival  power  was  allowed  to  set 
foot  in  it.  Yet  we  know  that  even  this  much  more  prudent 
policy  was  carried  out  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  British  army 
suffered  at  least  one  grave  disaster  by  the  total  destruction  of 
a  division  in  the  retreat  from  Kabul  in  the  winter  of  1842-3. 
And  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80,  with  the  massacre  of  the 
British  envoy  and  his  escort  at  Kabul  in  1879,  showed  us 
the  perils  and  difficulties  of  even  a  temporary  and  partial 
occupation. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  objects  of  our  policy 
have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  The  Russians  have  settled 
with  us  the  frontier  line  between  their  dominion  and  Afghanistan, 
and  have  bound  themselves  to  respect  it.  With  the  Afghan 
Amir  we  are  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  have  taken  up  our  per¬ 
manent  position  on  his  Eastern  border  towards  India,  reserving 
to  ourselves  the  control  of  the  tribes  within  a  broad  belt  of 
territory,  otherwise  independent,  between  the  Afghan  kingdom 
and  British  India.  This  tract  is  intersected  by  lofty  ridges 
running  parallel  for  the  most  part  to  our  frontier,  with  precipi¬ 
tous  slopes  toward  India,  with  a  few  practicable  passes  and 
numerous  gorges  formed  by  the  drainage  from  the  watershed, 
enclosing  some  fertile  valleys  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
inhabited  by  a  hardy  population  that  is  broken  up  into  manifold 
clans  and  sects  by  the  configuration  of  their  country.  The 
Caucasus,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Baddeley,  ‘  is  peopled  by  a 
‘  greater  number  of  different  tribes  and  races  than  any 
‘  similar  extent  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ’ ;  and  it  is  precisely 
from  the  same  causes,  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  villages 
secluded  in  the  valleys  or  perched  on  the  heights,  scarcity  of 
sustenance,  inbred  jealousy  of  each  other,  feuds  and  factions, 
that  the  groups  of  the  Afghan  borderland  dwell  apart,  become 
estranged  or  hostile,  are  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and 
cannot  unite  against  a  common  enemy.  But  while  in  the 
Caucasus  this  trituration  of  the  people  has  produced  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  dialects,  the  Afghan  borderers  speak  a  language 
that  is  generally  the  same. 

In  Dr.  Pennell’s  book,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  we  have  a  vivid  description,  drawn  from  life,  of 
the  names,  habits,  and  peculiarities  of  these  primitive  com¬ 
munities,  with  many  incidental  examples  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them  and  the  British  officers  who  are  in  touch  with  them 
on  the  frontier.  Lord  Roberts,  in  a  short  introduction  that  may 
be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  the 
volume’s  contents,  tells  us  that  it  is  a  valuable  record  of  sixteen 
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years’  good  work  by  a  medical  missionary  in  charge  of  a  mission 
station  at  Bannu,  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India.  And 
Dr.  Pennell’s  experience,  acquired  in  the  prodigious  enterprise 
of  taming  and  converting  to  Christianity  some  of  the  most  mur¬ 
derous  ruffians  and  inveterate  robbers  in  Asia,  has  provided  him 
with  a  rare  insight  into  their  character,  and  furnished  him  with 
numerous  anecdotes  of  their  strange  inconsistencies  and  wayTvard, 
impulsive  nature.  On  the  Afghan  frontier,  indeed,  we  may 
survey  a  situation  that  has  frequently  recurred  in  the  history 
of  organised  governments,  whenever  they  have  found  themselves 
in  contact,  and  therefore  in  collision,  with  intractable  barbarism. 
Immediately  across  the  border  line  may  be  seen  in  the  Afridi 
tribes  a  complete  and  living  picture  of  man  in  his  aboriginal 
condition  of  perpetual  war,  under  no  government  at  all,  in  daily 
peril  of  ending  by  a  violent  death  a  life  that  in  the  pithy  words  of 
Hobbes  is  ‘  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.’  A  few  steps  back  into 
the  British  district  brings  us  among  men,  often  of  the  same  breed 
and  tribe,  dwelling  without  arms  in  peace  and  security,  pleading 
before  regular  law  courts,  learning  in  English  schools,  occupied 
in  commerce  and  industry  under  the  protection  of  magistrates 
and  police.  The  contrast  in  morals  and  manners  is  as  abrupt 
as  the  transition  from  the  Afghan  hills  to  the  Indian  plains. 
Such  is  the  frontier  along  which  British  officers  are  charged 
with  duties  of  watch  and  ward.  Their  business  is  to  guard  the 
Indian  districts  that  march  with  the  wild  borderland,  to  prevent 
or  punish  incursions  by  the  marauding  tribes  who  have  continued 
from  time  immemorial  to  live  in  practical  anarchy.  They  obey 
no  laws  and  acknowledge  no  ruler,  though  in  emergencies  they 
appeal  alternately  to  the  Afghan  Amir  for  assistance  against 
the  British  and  to  the  British  Government  against  any  encroach¬ 
ments  by  the  Amir. 

The  Afghan  character,  writes  Dr.  Pennell,  is  a  strange  medley 
of  contradictory  qualities,  in  which  courage  blends  with  stealth, 
the  basest  treachery  with  the  most  touching  fidelity,  intense 
religious  fanaticism  with  an  avarice  that  will  even  induce  a  man 
to  play  false  with  his  faith,  and  a  lavish  hospitality  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  for  thieving.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  ‘  Muridism,’  the  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  inflaming 
political  hostility,  was  stirred  up  by  the  Mullahs  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  against  the  Russians,  and  embittered  the  resistance  of 
the  tribes.  The  same  elements  of  fiery  hatred  lie  close 
below  the  surface  on  the  Afghan  borderland.  Dr.  Pennell  tells 
us  that  there  is  no  section  of  the  Afghan  people  which  has  a 
greater  influence  on  their  life  than  the  Mullahs,  who  some 
times  use  their  power  to  rouse  the  tribes  to  join  in  warfare 
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against  the  English  infidels  ;  and  that  a  prelude  to  one  of  the 
little  frontier  wars  has  often  been  some  ardent  Mullah  going 
up  and  down  the  frontier,  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  inciting  them 
to  break  out.  The  notorious  Mullah  Powindal,  who  is  still  a 
firebrand  on  the  border,  is  reported  to  possess  a  magical  charm 
that  renders  his  followers  invulnerable  before  English  bullets. 
Whether  he  led  them  in  person  to  battle  is  not  mentioned; 
though  he  could  hardly  adopt  the  excuse  of  Friar  John,  who,  as 
Rabelais  tells  us,  made  a  liberal  distribution  of  mirific  amulets  to 
his  soldiers,  assuring  them  that  those  who  had  firm  faith  in  their 
efficacy  would  come  to  no  harm.  He  added,  however,  that  to 
himself  the  charm  would  be  useless,  because  unfortunately  he 
could  not  believe  in  it.  Such  an  explanation  would  be  coldly 
received  among  the  Afghans. 

Under  the  exhortations  of  these  Mullahs  their  students  often 
became  Ghazis. 

‘  The  Ghazi  is  a  man  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  kill  some  non- 
Mahomedan,  preferably  a  European,  as  representing  the  ruling 
race,  but,  faihng  this,  a  Hindu  or  a  Sikh  is  a  lawful  object  of  his 
fanaticism.  .  .  .  When  the  disciple  has  been  worked  up  to  the 
remiisite  degree  of  religious  excitement,  he  is  usually  further  forti¬ 
fied  by  copious  draughts  of  intoxicating  drugs.  ...  Not  a  year 
passes  on  the  frontier  but  some  young  officer  falls  a  victim  to  one 
of  these  Ghazis.’ 

It  is  manifest  that  this  sporadic  Muridism  might  become  epidemic 
under  serious  and  widespreading  excitement,  but  the  provo¬ 
cation  that  leads  to  petty  frontier  wars  comes  entirely  from 
the  tribes,  who  make  predatory  incursions  upon  the  Indian 
villages  and  refuse  all  reparation.  In  every  tribe,  as  Dr.  Pennell 
tells  us,  the  outlaws  who  live  by  raiding  and  robbery,  and 
the  Mullahs  who  detest  the  infidel  and  fear  his  rule,  are  the 
fomentors  of  crime  and  outrage. 

The  vendetta,  or  blood-feud,  our  author  tells  us,  has  eaten 
into  the  very  core  of  Afghan  life.  At  present  some  of  the  best 
and  noblest  families  in  Afghanistan  are  on  the  verge  of  exter¬ 
mination  through  this  wretched  system.  Even  the  women  are 
not  exempt.  In  a  village  which  the  missionary  visited  he  noticed 
that  the  houses  communicated  laterally  by  little  doors  all  down 
one  long  street ;  and  on  enquiry  he  was  told  that  some  time 
before  a  great  faction  fight  had  been  carried  on  between  the  two 
rows  of  houses.  The  villagers  ‘  were  always  in  ambush  to  fire 
‘  at  each  other  across  the  street.  The  only  way  to  get  to  the 
‘  supply  of  water  was  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  the  bottom, 
‘  and  in  order  to  do  this  without  exposure  the  doors  had  been 
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*  made,  while  by  common  consent  they  had  agreed  not  to  shoot 
‘  while  getting  their  supplies  from  the  stream.’  Another  anecdote 
relates  how  a  British  officer  visited  a  petty  chief  in  his  tower, 
and  would  have  opened  a  window  to  look  at  the  country  round. 
‘He  was  hurriedly  and  unceremoniously  pulled  back  by  the 
‘Afghan,  who  told  him  that  his  cousin  had  been  watching  that 
‘  window  for  months  in  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  of  shooting 
‘him  there.’  In  fact  the  chief  was  actually  shot  at  this  window 
a  short  time  after  the  visit.  From  the  universal  enmity  existing 
between  cousins  in  Afghanistan  the  proverb  ‘  as  great  an  enemy 
'  as  a  cousin  ’  has  become  a  household  word.  ‘  The  causes  of  90  per 

*  cent,  of  these  feuds  are  described  by  the  Afghans  as  belonging 
‘to  one  of  three  heads — women,  money,  and  land;  and  on  such 
‘matters  disputes  are  more  likely  to  arise  between  cousins  than 
‘strangers.’  We  may  compare  Mr.  Baddeley’s  account  of  an 
almost  identical  state  of  things  in  Daghestan.  It  was  split  up 
(he  says)  ‘  into  numerous  khanates  and  free  communities  of  many 
‘different  races  and  languages,  for  the  most  part  bitterly  hostile 
‘  one  to  another.  Strife  and  bloodshed  were  chronic  between 
‘  village  and  village,  between  house  and  house  .  .  .  and  of  many 
‘  contributory  causes  none  had  operated  so  powerfully  in  origi- 
‘  nating  and  perpetuating  this  state  of  things  as  the  elaborate 
‘sptem  of  blood- feud  and  vengeance.’  And  he  gives  one 
instance  of  a  quarrel  that  arose  from  the  theft  of  a  hen  from  a 
villager,  who  retaliated  by  appropriating  a  cow.  The  retort 
was  by  taking  a  horse,  upon  which  the  murders  began — 

‘  The  blood-feud  was  now  in  hill  swing,  and  was  kept  up  for 
three  centuries,  during  which  some  scores,  some  say  hundreds,  were 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  honour  to  this  terrible  custom ;  and  all  for 
a  hen.’ 

But  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  remind  our  readers  that 
these  feuds  were  ‘  in  full  swing  ’  not  so  very  long  ago  in  our  own 
island.  A  remarkable  description  of  the  state  of  the  Border 
between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
earlier  has  recently  been  published.*  In  a  chapter  headed  ‘  The 
Deadly  Feud  ’  the  author  tells  us  that  blood-feuds  set  family 
against  family  and  clan  against  clan  ;  and  he  quotes  from  a 


*  ‘  Border  Raids  and  Reivers,’  by  Robert  Borland,  Minister  of 
Yarrow.  (1898.)  This  valuable  work,  founded  entirely  on  the  study 
of  original  documents,  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  political  and  social  life,  the  customs  and  traditions, 
of  the  old  Border. 
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report  submitted  by  Burghley  to  the  English  Government  a 
passage  in  which  the  term  is  defined  thus  : 

‘  Deadly  Feed,  the  word  of  enmytie  on  the  Borders,  implacable 
without  the  blood  and  whole  family  destroyed.’ 

Feuds  of  the  most  bitter  and  hostile  character,  we  are  told,  were 
an  everyday  occurrence,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  feud  was  inherited 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  family  property.  It  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  son  and  grandson 
maintained  it  with  a  bitterness  which  in  some  cases  seemed 
year  by  year  to  grow  more  intense.  It  affected  a  man’s  whole 
social  relationship,  and  gave  rise  to  endless  animosities  and 
heart-burnings. 

In  fact  the  whole  description  in  Mr.  Borland’s  book  of  the 
feuds  prevalent  three  centuries  ago  on  our  own  Border  might  be 
applied  to  those  now  actually  raging  among  the  Afghans,  with 
the  simple  alteration  of  time,  places,  and  names.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  worth  making,  if  only  to  show  that  similar  conditions 
and  circumstances  produce  everywhere  the  same  results  ;  and 
that  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  wild  Afghan,  if  hereafter  it  should 
be  his  destiny  to  fall  under  a  strong  government  that  can  enforce 
laws,  though  this  is  the  fate  which  he  most  dreads.  No  axiom  is 
more  easily  refuted  by  historic  experience  than  the  common¬ 
place  saying  that  men  cannot  be  made  moral  by  statutes ;  the 
truth  is  that  respect  for  a  neighbour’s  purse  or  person  cannot  be 
inculcated  by  any  other  method. 

It  was  the  political  division  along  the  Scottish  Border  that  so 
long  prevent^  the  suppression  of  lawlessness,  and  when  the 
two  kingdoms  were  united  it  gradually  ceased.  On  the  frontier 
between  Afghanistan  and  India  the  British  Government  keeps 
the  peace  within  its  own  districts,  but  maintains  only  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  ineffectual  control  over  the  tribal  territory.  Yet 
it  is  manifest  that  no  permanent  pacification  can  be  accomplished 
until  both  sides  of  the  line  are  brought  under  the  same  firm 
and  civilised  administration.  For  such  a  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary,  and  would  be  practicable,  to  establish  strong  posts 
among  the  turbulent  highlanders,  to  make  roads,  and  probably 
to  insist  on  a  general  disarmament,  as  the  Russians  did  in  the 
Caucasus.  But  the  British  Government  has  always  been 
reluctant  to  undertake  so  arduous  and  so  costly  a  task ;  though 
until  some  measure  of  that  kind  is  found  possible,  the  intestine 
strife  and  chronic  disorder  must  continue  ;  and  in  fact  it  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  solution  of  the  problem. 

‘  No  doubt,’  Dr.  Pennell  observes,  ‘  the  Government  desires  not 
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to  make  any  further  annexation  of  this  barren,  mountainous,  and 
uninviting  region,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid  doing  so  ; 
and  it  is  an  universal  experience  of  history  that  when  there  are  a 
number  of  disorganised  and  ill-governed  units  on  the  borders  of 
a  great  power,  they  become  inevitably,  though  it  may  be  gradually 
and  piece  by  piece,  absorbed  into  the  latter. 

In  short,  to  manage  a  country  without  occupying  it  is  no 
less  impossible  than  to  steer  a  boat  without  taking  a  seat  in  it. 
The  process  of  subordinating  the  Afghan  tribes  to  effective  control 
will  probably  go  forward  slowly  and  at  intervals.  It  may  be 
that  when  one  part  of  the  country  is  taken  resolutely  into  hand, 
the  rest  will  be  overawed  and  quieted  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
any  other  remedy  can  be  found  for  the  feuds  and  forays  that 
from  time  immemorial  have  distracted  this  borderland,  which 
has  preserved  the  primitive  conditions  of  life  and  habits  that 
have  long  disappeared  from  the  frontiers  of  all  other  civilised 
nations.  Yet  the  objections  to  pushing  forward  our  landmarks 
into  these  mountains  are  great  and  manifest,  while  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  present  system  are  equally  patent.  The 
attempt  to  protect  our  subjects  by  a  line  of  outposts,  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  stationary  defence,  varied  by  occasional  sallies 
forth  from  our  cantonments  to  pursue  assassins  or  to  punish 
depredators  by  destroying  houses  and  crops,  is  to  assume  a  some¬ 
what  impotent  and  undignified  attitude,  hardly  creditable  in  the 
case  of  a  mighty  empire  worried  by  mere  highland  caterans.  The 
Indian  Government,  therefore,  finds  itself  placed  in  a  dilemma  : 
to  advance  or  to  stand  still  is  equally  difficult ;  nor  is  any  prac¬ 
ticable  issue  out  of  this  situation  to  be  foreseen. 

We  are  compelled,  unwillingly,  to  pass  over  without  the 
notice  that  it  undoubtedly  deserves  Dr.  Pennell’s  very  impressive 
accounts  of  his  intercourse,  as  medical  missionary,  with  the 
strange  folk  whom  he  was  trying  to  reclaim  from  savagery,  of  the 
risks  which  he  faced  with  cool  courage  and  self-command  in  his 
travels  among  them,  and  of  his  quaint  theological  disputations 
with  arrogant  Mullahs,  whose  invincible  ignorance  easily  con¬ 
vinced  a  congenial  audience  of  their  argumentative  superiority. 
His  skill  in  surgery  naturally  invested  him  with  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  among  people  who  were  incessantly  fighting — he  had  more 
success  in  healing  their  wounds  than  in  curing  their  vices.  His 
general  ‘  Deductions  ’  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  prospect 
of  Christian  missions  in  India  are  well  worth  attention,  and  with 
his  survey  of  the  existing  conditions  and  tendencies  of  religious 
movements  in  India  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  generally 
agree.  He  lays  stress  on  the  delusion  that  to  assault  and  over¬ 
throw  the  citadels  of  Islam  and  Hinduism,  if  such  an  achieve- 
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merit  were  possible,  would  be  to  lay  open  a  clear  field  for  the 
success  of  Christianity.  ‘  Much  more  probably  we  should  find 
an  atheistic  and  materialistic  India,  in  which  Mammon,  Wealth, 
Industrial  Success,  and  Worldliness  had  become  new  gods.’ 
Such  attacks  upon  Eastern  religion  ‘  may  for  the  moment  win 
‘  a  Pyrrhic  victory  .  .  .  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  under- 
‘  mining  the  religious  spirit,  the  ardent  faith,  the  unquestioning 
‘devotion  which  have  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  India  for 
‘  ages.’  The  wisdom  and  enlightened  morality  of  these  warnings 
are  incontestable.  But  at  such  questions  we  can  only  glance, 
although  from  one  point  of  view  they  may  be  said  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  main  subject  of  this  article. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  the  frontiers  of  European 
dominion  in  Asia  are  the  battleground  upon  which  the  forces 
of  archaic  and  modern  societies  meet  in  arms  for  decisive 
conflict.  In  the  ancient  world  the  contest  was  only  ethnical 
and  political ;  the  rude  tribes  were  coerced  into  amalgamation 
with  an  expanding  State,  far  superior  in  power  and  usually 
more  humane.  ‘  The  nations  of  the  empire  ♦  insensibly  melted 
‘away  into  the  Roman  name  and  people.’  But  the  antique 
polytheism  had  no  fanatical  element ;  the  deities  of  the  victorious 
Romans  were  often  acknowledged  and  accepted  by  the  conquered 
population.  Whereas  in  these  latter  days  the  Russians  in 
the  Caucasus  and  the  English  on  the  Afghan  border  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  the  passionate  religious  animosity  between 
Islam  and  Christendom  lies  the  mainspring  of  the  stubborn 
energy  and  fierce  hatred  that  so  long  held  their  armies  in  check, 
and  that  still  prevents  the  establishment  of  even  a  pacific 
modus  vivendi  on  the  most  important  frontier  of  India. 
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Dorn  at  Coate  Farm,  near  Swindon,  in  1848,  Jefferies  began 
^  his  literary  career  as  quite  a  boy  by  the  production  of 
several  unusually  stupid  novels ;  but  even  while  writing  these 
he  was  led,  by  little  and  little,  to  the  composition  of  those  studies 
of  Nature  which,  originally  appearing  in  several  journals  and 
magazines,  were  afterwards  collected  to  form  the  books  on 
country  life  by  which  he  is  still  best  known.  The  writing  of 
these  essays  revealed  Jefferies  as  the  possessor  of  a  gift  of  the 
rarest  order.  They  have  been  described  as  works  of  natural 
history  and  their  author  as  a  naturalist.  But  the  description 
is  a  misleading  one.  Jefferies  is  not  a  naturalist  otherwise 
than  Wordsworth  is  one.  There  is  nothing  systematic  or 
exhaustive  in  his  observations,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
‘  discovery  ’  save  by  accident.  Of  a  hundred  details  related, 
ninety-nine  will  probably  be  familiar  to  a  country  reader.  For 
pages  together  he  will  confine  himself  to  speaking  of  the 
commonest  weeds  and  flowers,  and  of  these  will  relate  no  new 
fact.  We  sit  with  him  beside  the  hedge,  or  stroll  along  the  lane, 
pausing  now  and  again  to  look  through  a  gap  or  contemplate  a 
duck-pond.  The  merest  trifles — the  gait  of  a  rustic,  the  propping 
of  a  rick,  the  colour  of  the  straw,  the  business  a  sparrow  is  on, 
the  shape  of  a  cloud,  the  noise  of  the  wind  in  dry  grass — aU  or 
any  of  the  unconsidered  trifles  that  meet  the  eye  or  ear  in  country 
places  are  mentioned,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  in  idleness. 
Sometimes — indeed,  often  enough — there  is  a  notable  felicity 
in  these  allusions,  approaching  the  quality  of  humour  in  its 
perfect  aptness,  and  sometimes  a  thought  is  added  or  an  inference 
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drawn  from  what  is  observed  ;  but  more  often  an  object  is 
simply  mentioned,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  next. 

The  style  has  been  called  ‘cataloguing,’  and  perhaps  the 
word  was  first  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  it  is  applicable 
enough  and  in  no  derogatory  sense.  Jefferies  does  catalogue,  but 
the  mere  catalogue  by  him  of  the  contents  of  a  ditch  will  contain 
more  natural  magic  than  the  most  exalted  descriptive  flights  of 
many  other  writers.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  mention  any  trait 
in  nature  for  his  own  inward  mood  and  profound  sympathy  with 
his  subject  to  be  communicated  to  the  reader.  Perhaps  the 
strangeness  of  this  will  seem  less  if  we  remember  how  surely 
mastery  of  a  subject  shows  itself  in  trifling  indications  of  touch 
and  manner.  Watch  a  skilled  carpenter  handling  and  turning 
over  his  tools ;  watch  a  skilled  cricketer  spinning  and  catching 
a  cricket  ball ;  in  the  sense  of  contact,  in  the  unhurried, 
purposeful  pressure  and  application  of  the  strong  fingers  to  the 
tool  or  ball,  there  can  be  seen  an  indication  of  each  man’s  inward 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  profound  familiarity  with  it. 
Birds  and  flowers  are  to  Jefferies  what  foot-rule  and  cricket  ball 
are  to  carpenter  and  cricketer.  He  cannot  handle  or  mention 
them  but  his  inward  knowledge  of  them  is  evident.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  severest  test  of  initiation.  To  describe  with 
eloquence  and  ornament  is  an  art  that  may  in  great  measure 
be  learnt :  a  little  feeling  worked  up  with  taste,  reflexion,  some 
reading,  and  a  dash  of  literary  skill  will  achieve  the  desired 
effect.  But  bring  the  matter  down  to  bald  statement,  bring 
it  down  to  ‘  cataloguing,’  and  only  one  faculty  will  stand  by  the 
writer — perfect  emotional  sympathy  with  the  things  he  handles. 
We  can  recall  but  one  writer  in  English  who  equals — and  he  far 
surpasses — Jefferies  in  this  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
simplicity,  and  he  is,  of  course,  Wordsworth.  We  always  feel 
in  Wordsworth  the  inclination  towards  a  manner  of,  to  use 
Arnold’s  words,  ‘  plain,  first-hand,  almost  austere  naturalness,’ 
and  we  feel  the  same  inclination  in  Jefferies.  When  Arnold, 
indeed,  says  of  Wordsworth  that  ‘  his  expression  may  often  be 
called  bald,’  he  uses  the  very  word  which  most  naturally  describes 
Jefferies’  cataloguing  style.  The  truth  is,  both  Wordsworth  and 
Jefferies  disdain  all  the  heightening  illusions  and  stimulating 
effects  which  eloquence  can  cast  around  its  object,  because 
both  are  so  intimate  with  the  real  nature  of  what  they  are 
writing  about.  Eloquence,  walking  round  and  showing  off  the 
subject  it  deals  with,  must  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  it. 
When  a  man  is  close  to  a  thing  its  name  suffices  him.  It  is 
his  remoteness  that  is  measured  in  adjectives.  Passage  after 
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passage  and  line  after  line  of  Wordsworth  occur  to  us  which 
resemble  Jefferies  equally  in  subject  and  in  treatment : 

‘  These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 

^\^lich  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
Among  the  woo^  and  copses  ’ : 

and  immediately  after — 

‘  These  hedgerows,  hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  ;  these  pastoral  farms, 

Green  to  the  very  door  ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees.’ 

Here  we  have  in  perfection,  and  yielding  their  full  effect,  all  the 
characteristics  of  Jefferies’  style  :  its  enumeration  of  obvious 
common  features,  its  rejection  of  all  the  usual  descriptive 
colouring,  and  at  the  same  time,  how  attained  is  scarcely 
apparent,  an  effect  of  reality  equal  to  the  very  presence  of  the 
objects  described. 

We  may  go  one  step  farther.  This  directness  and  simplicity, 
this  love,  as  it  would  seem,  of  merely  naming  things,  are  traits 
that  Jefferies  and  Wordsworth  have  in  common.  But  they  have 
another  trait  in  common  also,  though  one  inseparable  perhaps 
from  these.  Both  alike  are  seemingly  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  own  methods.  We  say  of  them  that  they  choose  simple 
themes  and  simple  language  ,  but  both  are  unaware  of  any  such 
choice.  Wordsworth  indeed  framed  a  theory  to  justify  his 
practice,  but  it  was  an  afterthought.  In  the  actual  composition 
of  his  poetry  he  is  as  passive  in  Nature’s  hands  as  a  log  upon 
the  stream  ;  and  so  is  Jefferies  in  the  composition  of  his  Nature 
studies.  So  complete  a  self-effacement  seems  to  indicate  a  deep 
inward  aflhnity.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Jefferies  were  intensely 
conscious  of  the  spiritual  element  in  Nature,  that  element  which 
rock  and  tree  and  flower  suggest  and  interpret  even  while  they 
veil  it  from  us.  What  this  spiritual  element  consists  in  it  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire.  Wordsworth  thought  of  it  as  the 
will  of  God  working  through  His  creation  ;  while  Jefferies,  who 
was  fond  of  scientific  guesses  after  he  came  to  live  near  London, 
fancied  that  it  might  be  something  a  little  more  volatile  than 
electricity.  The  point  is,  that  both  men  were  so  keenly  aware 
of  this  spiritual  life  in  Nature,  and  were  indeed  frequently  so 
merged  and  swallowed  up  in  it,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  the 
obliteration  of  their  consciousness  of  outward  things,  that  an 
attitude  of  complete  self-surrender  became  the  instinctive 
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attitude  of  both  towards  Nature.  Both  had  the  feeling,  not  of 
any  conscious  observation  of,  but  of  entire  absorption  into,  their 
natural  surroundings.  We  shall  return  to  the  point  presently. 
Here  we  wish  to  say  that  the  peculiar  simplicity,  or  unconscious¬ 
ness,  of  manner,  which  forms  so  striking  a  resemblance  between 
Wordsworth  and  Jefferies,  is  a  consequence  of  this  attitude 
of  self-surrender,  a  consequence,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  intense 
spiritual  sensibility.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  mysticism 
as  exhibiting  itself  necessarily  in  profound  reflexions.  It  can 
exhibit  itsefi  equally  in  the  most  simple  statements.  When 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  himself  as  stilled  and  laid  asleep  in  body 
while  with  the  eye  of  the  soul  he  sees  into  the  life  of  things,  we 
recognise  a  direct  description  of  the  mystic  faculty ;  and  when 
Jefferies,  in  innumerable  passages,  speaks  of  being  ‘  rapt,’  ‘  carried 
‘  away,’  ‘  absorbed  into  the  being  or  existence  of  the  universe,’ 
we  recognise  a  similar  instinct  at  work  in  him.  But  the  mood 
penetrates  as  an  influence  the  work  of  both  writers,  and 
the  mark  of  its  presence  is  that  unconsciousness  of  utterance,  as 
of  a  bird  chirping  or  a  brook  murmuring,  which  belongs  to  them. 
For  instance,  such  a  verse  as 

‘  The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees. 

The  lark  upon  the  hill, 

Let  loose  their  carol  when  they  please. 

Are  quiet  when  they  will,’ 

sounds  perhaps  simple  and  unremarkable  enough  at  a  first 
reading ;  but  let  the  reader  weigh  the  lines  carefully,  repeating 
them  several  times  over  to  himself,  and  he  will  perceive,  from 
the  effortless  way  in  which  they  rather  fall  from  the  poet’s  lips 
than  are  consciously  uttered,  that  they  are  breathed  in  that 
mood  of  passive  contemplation  which  elsewhere  is  more  directly 
described.  In  the  same  way  with  Jefferies’  descriptions  of 
Nature  :  they  are  simple  and  bald  enough,  yet  to  them,  too — 
and  to  the  earliest  as  much  as  to  the  latest — there  attaches  the 
same  profound  influence.  They  are  passive  utterances,  words 
spoken  rather  through  than  by  the  writer  himself,  and  possess 
the  inevitable  veracity  of  the  actual  objects  described. 

Such  was  the  quality  of  Jefferies’  genius,  such  the  gifts 
brought  to  light  by  his  essays  in  natural  history,  undertaken  in 
the  intervals  of  novel-writing.  Such  accents  could  not  fail  to 
touch  many  hearts,  and  Jefferies’  success  in  this  line  of  literature 
was  early  secure.  But  it  became  by  degrees  apparent  that  his 
influence  was  to  be  measured  in  depth  rather  than  in  breadth. 
His  books  soon  came  to  be  awaited  and  received  with  eager 
pleasure,  but  by  a  limited  circle  of  readers.  He  was  puzzled 
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himself  at  what  seemed  the  discrepancy  between  the  earnestness 
of  the  praise  awarded  to  him  and  the  limited  sale  of  his  work. 
The  truth  is  that  work  like  Jefferies’  and  Wordsworth’s  work 
is  not  formed  for  a  very  general  popularity.  It  has  not  the 
qualities  that  strike  the  eye  and  that  assert  its  right  to  attention, 
and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  be  eclipsed  by  more  commonplace 
material. 

But  in  Jefferies’  case  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered 
recognition  particxilarly  difficult.  He  began,  as  we  have  said, 
by  writing  novels.  These  we  may  ignore,  since  they  never  were, 
and  certainly  now  never  will  be,  read,  and  therefore  in  no  way 
affect  the  public  estimate  of  their  author.  He  next  took  up  with 
Nature  pure  and  simple,  and  his  true  powers  were  immeffiately 
revealed.  But  he  himself  did  not  remain  in  permanent  and 
confident  possession  of  those  powers.  In  1877  he  left  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  downs  to  come  and  live  at  Surbiton,  in  order  to  be  within 
reach  of  publishers  and  editors.  At  Surbiton  he  did  much  of 
his  best  country  writing.  He  had  a  number  of  note-books  with 
him  full  of  minute  observations  of  the  Wiltshire  country,  and, 
as  often  happens,  his  feelings  and  imagination  were  at  first 
quickened  by  absence  from  the  familiar  scenes.  Moreover,  he 
found  a  good  deal  to  write  about  at  Surbiton  itself.  Still,  he 
felt  the  uprooting,  and  as  time  went  on  it  told  upon  him  more 
and  more.  He  could  not  get  out  of  the  Surbiton  country  what 
he  had  got  out  of  Wiltshire.  As  by  degrees  he  expended  his 
material  and  wore  himself  out,  he  was  able  to  lay  in  no  fresh 
stores.  His  mind  began  to  prey  upon  itself.  Other  blows  fell 
on  him.  In  1881  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  never  recovered 
it.  The  story  of  the  next  six  years,  till  his  death  in  1887,  is  a 
terrible  one.  He  had  undergone  three  painful  operations  in  the 
first  year  of  his  illness,  and  the  wounds  were  not  all  healed 
until  January  1883. 

‘  Within  a  month,’  writes  Mr.  Thomas,  ‘  he  began  to  feel  a  gnaw- 
mg  internal  pain  ;  it  was,  he  said,  like  the  gnawing  of  a  rat  at  a  beam, 
or  the  burning  of  corrosive  sublimate.  He  feared  to  travel  by  train 
lest  he  should  throw  himself  out.  In  March  1884  he  still  did  not 
regard  the  illness  as  serious.  In  April  1885  he  broke  down.  The 
pam  was  foimd  to  be  due  to  ulceration,  perhaps  also  tubercular,  of 
the  small  intestine.  His  strength  declined  ;  the  wasting  of  his  body 
was  extreme.  He  was  starved  and  half  delirious,  and  months  of  the 
winter  had  been  spent  indoors.  In  June  he  could  only  walk  two 
hundred  yards.  In  August  it  tore  him  to  pieces,  he  said,  to  walk  a 
short  distance.  Suddenly,  in  September  1886,  he  went  down  as  if 
shot ;  his  spine  “  seemed  to  suddenly  snap  ”  ;  he  could  not  sit  or  lie 
so  as  to  use  a  pen  without  distress  ;  for  seven  months  he  was  helpless, 
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and  in  December  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  dress  himsp.lf 
Less  than  two  years  later,  in  August  1887,  he  died.’ 

Poor  Henley  somewhere  speaks  of  the  bludgeonings  of  chance  to 
which  he  has  been  subject,  and  the  grim  word  recurs  as  we 
watch  Jefferies  battered  and  beaten  down  by  blow  on  blow.  j 

And  yet  through  these  gloomy  years,  torn  from  all  the  influences  ! 

that  nourished  and  inspired  him — almost  friendless,  almost  I 

penniless,  shattered  in  health,  a  suffering  living  skeleton,  even  I 

yet,  whenever  his  lips  could  dictate  or  his  hand  move,  he  con-  ii 

tinned  to  write.  He  continued  to  write,  and  to  the  very  end,  I 

whenever  his  mind  flowed  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  life, 
he  wrote  with  the  old  charm  and  power  and  sense  of  mastery  I 

and  ease.  These  intervals  of  calmness  and  insight  were  his  to  ! 

the  end,  but  they  were  intermixed  wth  other  moods — moods,  | 

natural  enough,  heaven  knows,  of  wild  complaint,  of  agonised  ' 

craving  for  the  joys  he  has  tasted  so  slightly,  of  vague  and 
contradictory  musings  and  guesses  on  man  and  his  destiny,  of 
morbid,  furious  self-analysis,  as  of  one  who  tears  his  own  heart-  ^ 
strings.  These  moods  are  concentrated  in  ‘  The  Story  of  My 
‘  Heart,’  begun  about  the  time  that  illness  struck  him  down. 

It  contains  many  beautiful  passages,  and  many,  too,  which,  ■ 

describing  his  own  rapt  and  meditative  moods,  are  interesting  f 

and  illuminating.  But  it  also  contains  much  that  was  bred  of  | 

weakness  and  pain,  much  that  has  to  be  not  admired  but  i 

explained.  Moreover,  there  is  another  thing — Jefferies  was  not  * 

intellectual.  He  did  not  care  for  thinking  for  its  own  sake. 

His  insight  into  a  subject  depended  on  no  study,  but  on  its 
hold  upon  his  affections.  Thus,  while  the  characters  in  his 
novels  are  inconceivably  wooden  and  lifeless,  the  characters  in 
his  Nature-books — the  farmers,  peasants,  poachers,  gamekeepers, 
who  belong  to  the  scenes  he  loved  so  completely  as  to  be 
mere  animated  bits  of  them — are  intensely  alive.  Here  again 
we  find  our  parallel  with  Wordsworth,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  loved 
the  Cumberland  shepherds  he  has  so  well  portrayed : 

‘  not  verily 

For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 

Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode.’ 

All  things  that  have  their  place  in  country  life,  every  operation 
of  farm  or  dairy,  every  tool  and  utensil,  the  plough,  the  chum, 
the  waggon,  is  realised  by  Jefferies  for  the  part  it  plays  in  that 
life.  His  emotions  and  affections  it  is  that  lead  him  on,  that 
interpret  all  things  to  him.  But  let  him  adopt  the  philosophical 
and  intellectual  point  of  view,  let  him  start  arguing  on  questions 
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of  political  economy,  on  the  land  question,  or  on  the  scientific 
problems  of  the  day,  or  on  the  whence  and  whither  of  human 
life,  and  no  idle  breeze  rattling  the  winter  branches  has  less  to 
say  than  he.  What  Goethe  said  of  Byron  is  as  true  of  Jefferies  ; 
‘  the  moment  he  begins  to  reflect  he  is  a  child. 

Unfortunately,  in  ‘  The  Story  of  My  Heart  ’  he  is  much  given 
to  reflecting,  or  rather  he  is  much  given  to  wild  surmising. 
Because  knowledge  comes  to  him  on  natural  subjects  he  seems 
to  think  it  will  come  equally  spontaneously  on  all  other  subjects. 
The  result  is  an  extraordinary  farrago  and  jumble  of  incongruous 
ideas.  Nature  is  ‘  distinctly  anti-human.’  There  is  ‘  no  design 
and  no  evolution  ’  in  the  universe.  Blind  chance  is  the  only 
guide.  The  world  we  live  in  ‘  has  no  concern  with  man.’  At 
one  moment  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  questioned  altogether ; 
at  another  His  existence  is  one  of  the  only  three  important 
discoveries  of  man.  Sometimes  Nature  comes  to  heal  and  to 
restore  ;  he  feels  himself  one  with  her  and  every  force  and  move¬ 
ment  of  hers — the  freshness  of  the  sea,  the  strength  of  wild 
animals,  the  steadfastness  of  earth  itself  passes  into  him  and  is 
part  of  him.  The  next  moment  he  is  swept  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  Nature  is  cold  and  cruel,  man’s  deadly  enemy ; 
she  cares  nothing  for  man  ;  animab  are  so  anti-human  that  the 
very  thought  of  the  formation  of  their  skulb  and  frames  causes 
loathing.  A  thought  that  haunts  him  b  the  infinite  capacity 
for  feeling  of  the  human  soul ;  but  the  only  way  he  can  think  of 
to  satisfy  it  is  to  make  life  a  little  longer  and  a  little  healthier. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  book  than  the  contrast  between 
the  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  soul  for  infinite  life  and  sensation 
and  the  idea  of  the  attainment  of  this  end  through  a  more  careful 
hygiene  and  vigilant  guarding  against  accidents. 

It  b  very  evident  that  what  we  have  in  these  quasi-scientific 
wanderings  b  not  the  real  and  sane  Jefferies,  but  a  Jefferies 
exiled  from  hb  own  native  resources,  struck  down  with  mortal 
sickness,  and  tormenting  hb  mind  with  various  problems  of  the 
day  which  the  neighbourhood  of  London  seemed  to  force  upon 
hb  consciousness.  Among  many  bits  that  are  beautiful,  and 
many  that  are  interesting,  there  are  more  still  that  are  over¬ 
strained  and  hysterical,  as  well  as  some  that  are,  intellectually, 
childbh  or  incoherent.  Naturally,  a  book  of  thb  sort  would 
tend  to  perplex  and  irritate  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  and  certainly 
‘  The  Story  of  My  Heart  ’  has  by  no  means  tended  to  explain 
Jefferies  to  hb  fellow-countrymen. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  duty  of  a  future  biographer  was 
clear  enough :  it  was  to  explain  the  share  which  sickness  and 
mberies  of  one  kind  and  another  had  had  in  Jefferies’  writings. 
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and  then  to  go  on  to  distinguish  what  in  his  work  was  of  lasting 
power  and  value  and  to  set  this  clearly  in  the  public  view.  But 
somehow  Jefferies  has  not  been  lucky  in  his  biographers.  ‘  Kindly 
‘  but  unsympathetic  ’  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  latest  of 
them,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  on  Sir  Walter  Besant’s  ‘  Eulogy,’ 
and  the  description  is  adequate.  Besant’s  book  was  full  of 
praise,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  indiscriminate  and  over-fluent  praise 
which  obscures  more  than  it  reveals.  The  book  was  not  of  the 
kind  which  attracts  attention  or  awakens  interest.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Salt’s  contribution,  when  it  came,  one  that  was  likely  to 
interpret  Jefferies  to  the  public  very  effectively.  It  is  perhaps 
sometimes  a  disadvantage,  in  the  prosecution  of  certain  kinds 
of  literary  work,  for  a  writer  to  have  any  very  absorbing  intel¬ 
lectual  interest  of  his  own,  for  thus  he  is  spared  the  temptation 
of  wresting  his  subject  to  his  own  purposes.  Mr.  Salt’s  interests, 
comprising  as  they  do  the  abolition  of  sport,  the  extirpation  of 
Christianity,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society  on  an  entirely 
new  basis,  are  of  such  an  onerous  nature  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  should  welcome  a  helping  hand  wherever  he  can  And  one ; 
and  perhaps  no  wonder  that,  in  his  desire  to  squeeze  out  of  an 
ally  aU  the  help  he  can  get,  he  should  sometimes  unintentionally 
distort  his  real  character.  This  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
present  case.  Mr.  Salt  hauls  poor  Jefferies  about,  and  manages 
to  drag  him  into  several  dreary  old  quarrels  with  landlords  and 
gamekeepers ;  but  all  this  involves  a  good  deal  of  manipulation 
and  making  up.  The  real  Jefferies  had  always  been  hard  to 
find.  When  Mr.  Salt  had  finished  with  him  he  was  harder  to 
find  than  ever. 

The  failure  of  his  predecessors,  however,  only  offered  a  fairer 
opportunity  to  Mr.  Thomas.  He  had  the  chance  of  clearing 
up  a  subject  not  only  difficult  in  itself  but  which  had  been 
additionally  obscured  by  the  ingenuity  of  other  writers.  In 
the  main  we  are  disappointed  with  the  way  Mr.  Thomas  has 
done  his  work.  It  is  true  we  could  easily  praise  his  book. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  writing  in  it,  especially 
a  great  deal  of  descriptive  writing  of  a  very  high  order.  The 
author’s  style  is  subtle  and  refined ;  moreover,  his  sympathy 
and  love  for  Jefferies  himself  are  unmeasured,  and  he  is  frequently 
led  to  what  seem  to  us  the  most  perfectly  true  and  just  remarla 
on  his  character  and  temperament.  In  short,  the  book  is  one 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  and  which  we  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  recommending  to  our  readers.  But  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Jefferies’  genius  is  displayed 
at  its  best  in  the  natural  magic  of  his  country  books,  and  that 
a  critic’s  first  duty  should  be  to  distinguish  between  this  best 
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and  other  work,  done  later,  that  was  marred  and  disfigured  by 
weakness  and  pain,  then  it  remains  true  that  in  this  &st  duty 
the  present  book  fails. 

And  the  reason  it  fails  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  natural  critical 
tact,  the  author  is  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  susceptibility 
of  his  feelings.  He  cannot  resist  emotional  accents.  His  own 
style  sometimes  suffers  a  little  from  sentimental  indulgence,  and 
we  find  him  occasionally  tempted  into  emotional  flights  of  his 
own  insufficiently  controlled  by  intellect.  What  he  says  of  the 
‘  power  of  using  words  ’  may  serve  as  an  example.  ‘  Lighter 
‘than  gossamer,  words  can  entangle  and  hold  fast  all  that  is 
‘loveliest,  and  strongest,  and  fleetest,  and  most  enduring,  in 
‘  heaven  and  earth.  They  are  for  the  moment,  perhaps,  excelled 
‘  by  the  might  of  policy  or  beauty,  but  only  for  the  moment, 
‘  and  then  all  has  passed  away  ;  but  the  words  remain,  and  though 
‘  they  also  pass  away  under  the  smiling  of  the  stars,  they  mark 
‘our  utmost  achievement  in  time.  They  outlive  the  life  of 
‘  which  they  seem  the  lightest  emanation — the  proud,  the  vigor- 
‘  ous,  the  melodious  words.’  This  passage  is  a  failure,  a  failure 
because  of  the  weakness  we  just  now  spoke  of,  to  which  the 
author,  as  critic  and  writer  both,  is  prone — the  weakness  of  being 
unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  sentiment.  The  mere  emphasis 
and  heat  of  emotional  language  so  carry  him  away  that  he 
cannot  steady  himself  to  test  its  quality  or  contents.  Now,  in 
regard  to  many  subjects  this  might  not  greatly  matter,  but  in 
regard  to  Jefferies  it  is  a  most  serious  disqualification.  For  what 
Jefferies  himself  most  needs  deliverance  from  is  the  evil  influence 
of  his  own  fevered  and  hysterical  emotionalism.  He  does  not 
want  a  shoulder  to  weep  on,  but  a  strong  hand  to  steady  him. 
His  later  work  is  full  of  passages  in  which  the  writer,  languishing 
at  Surbiton  or  Brighton,  with  the  hand  of  death  on  him,  cries 
out  for  the  fuller  life  he  has  missed.  He  remembers  how  he  used 
to  lie  with  his  heart  pressed  upon  the  turf,  feeling  the  pulse  of 
Nature  beat  with  his  own,  how  he  drank  the  sense  of  infinitude 
out  of  the  blue  sky,  how  the  strength  of  the  swinging  salt  sea, 
and  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  thyme  and  the  flowers  in 
the  grass,  were  emotions  in  his  own  heart  which  seemed  capable 
of  limitless  response  and  expansion.  He  had  always  felt  that 
he  had  latent  in  him  possibilities  of  infinite  feeling,  infinite 
consciousness.  And  now  that  he  was  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
developing  them,  now  that  he  felt  himself  dying  before  he  had 
really  lived,  there  broke  from  him  cries  of  despair  and  craving, 
most  touching,  indeed,  but  often  hysterical  and  even  half  de¬ 
lirious  :  cries  which,  in  spite  of  their  vehemence,  were  cries  of 
weakness. 
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Yet  in  these  passages  Mr.  Thomas  finds  nothing  lacking. 

Their  frantic  emotionalism  quite  subjugates  him. 

‘  Give  me  an  iron  mace,’  the  poor  invalid  exclaims,  ‘  that  I  may 
crush  the  savage  beast  and  hammer  him  down.  A  spear  to  thrust 
through  with,  so  that  I  may  feel  the  long  blade  enter  and  the  push  of  I 
the  shaft.  The  unwearied  strength  of  Ninus  to  hunt  unceasingly  in  [ 

the  fierce  sun.  Still  I  should  desire  greater  strength  and  a  stouter  1 

bow,  wilder  creatures  to  combat.  The  intense  life  of  the  senses,  | 

there  is  never  enough  for  them.  I  envy  Semiramis  :  I  would  have 
been  ten  times  Semiramis.  I  envy  Nero,  because  of  the  great  ! 

concourse  of  beauty  he  saw.  I  should  like  to  be  loved  by  every 
beautiful  woman  on  earth,  from  the  swart  Nubian  to  the  white  and  i 
divine  Greek.’ 

There  is  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  ‘  The  Story  of  My  Heart.’ 

‘  The  vehemence  of  exertion,  the  vehemence  of  the  spear,  the 
vehemence  of  sunlight  and  life,  the  insatiate  desire  of  insatiate 
Semiramis,  the  still  more  insatiate  desire  of  love,  divine  and  beautiful, 
the  uncontrollable  adoration  of  beauty,  these — these  ;  give  me  these 
in  greater  abundance  than  was  ever  known  to  man  or  woman.’ 

These  passages  are  ‘  beyond  criticism,’  Mr.  Thomas  assures  us. 

They  are  ‘  far  within  the  realm  of  joy.’  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  the  realm  of  joy  in  this  connexion,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  emotion  displayed  in  the  passages  cited  is  an 
emotion  not  under  control,  or  put  to  any  use,  but  idly  spilt  upon 
the  ground.  ' 

Biased  by  his  love  of  sentiment,  Mr.  Thomas  forms  the  judge¬ 
ment  that  Jefferies’  Nature  books  are  of  quite  subordinate 
importance,  and  that  his  genius  is  really  displayed  in  the  rhap¬ 
sodies  of  ‘  The  Story  of  My  Heart  ’ — a  view  of  the  matter  calcu¬ 
lated,  as  we  think,  to  do  harm  to  Jefferies’  reputation,  and  to 
hinder  the  full  recognition  which  he  has  never  yet  quite  received. 

The  controversy  really  turns  on  the  nature  of  the  emotional  gift 
of  insight  or  intuition  which  Jefferies  certainly  possessed.  Now,  it 
is  a  strange  omission,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  present  ‘  Life  ’  there 
is  nothing  which  leads  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  this  faculty. 

Mr.  Thomas  refers  to  it  frequently  ;  he  points  out  that  others 
besides  Jefferies  have  possessed  it  and  have  explained  its  effect 
in  similar  terms,  and  he  seems  to  think  of  it  on  the  whole  as  a 


source  of  inspiration.  But  he  makes  no  attempt  to  analyse  its 
nature,  to  determine  the  laws  of  its  being,  if  it  has  any  such  laws, 
or  to  sugge.st  any  standard  of  criticism  by  which  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  its  right  and  wrong  action.  The  omission  is 
all-important,  for  Jefferies  is  one  of  those  who,  intellectually 
insignificant,  derive  all  their  light  from  the  faculty  of  inward 
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contemplation  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  so  that,  unless  the  methods 
of  this  faculty  be  to  some  extent  comprehended,  we  have  no 
means  of  appreciating  the  man  or  his  work,  and  can  deal  with 
either  only  in  terms  of  vague  declamation. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  mystical  idea  as  it  first 
definitely  arose  in  the  East.  Some  portions  of  the  Vedas,  the 
Hindu  sacred  writings,  go  back,  it  is  conjectured,  almost  to 
the  time  of  the  original  Aryan  invasions.  The  religion  of  the 
invaders  seems  to  have  been  much  what  we  should  have 
expected,  and  bears,  indeed,  a  strong  likeness  to  the  nature- 
worship  of  the  Gothic  invaders  of  the  West.  The  forces 
of  Nature  are  turned  into  deities,  beneficent  or  otherwise,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  influence  on  human  affairs.  The  heavy  clouds 
of  the  rainy  season — the  ‘  cows  of  the  sky,’  that  carry  in  their 
udders  the  moisture  that  is  to  revive  the  earth — should  they  fail 
to  bestow  it,  are  said  to  be  shepherded  by  watchful  demons  who 
drive  them  off  to  the  caves  of  the  mountains.  India  is  the 
friendly  deity  who  pierces  the  vapour  with  his  thunderbolt  and 
brings  down  the  deluge.  Indra  is  a  Norse  god  all  over,  haughty 
and  fierce,  rejoicing  in  battle,  bon  camarade  withal,  and  a  great 
lover  of  the  intoxicating  soma  juice.  He  rushes  ‘  impetuous 
‘  as  a  bull  ’  to  the  place  where  it  is  flowing,  and  he  quaffs  it  ‘  like 
‘a  thirsty  stag.’  There  is  a  quality  about  the  robust  Aryan 
gods,  all  the  world  over,  which  draws  them  together — a  quality 
of  hearty,  wide-eyed  recognition  of  Nature’s  obvious  action  and 
influence ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  quite  friendly  recognition 
that  we,  of  Thor  and  Odin  worshipping  stock,  survey  the  exploits 
of  the  early  gods  of  India.  Soon,  however,  this  sense  of 
familiarity  wanes,  and  a  theory  or  idea  begins  to  be  developed 
in  the  East  of  apprehension  by  pure  prescience,  or  inward 
instead  of  outward  contemplation,  which  comes  more  and  more 
to  engross  the  Eastern  mind,  and  in  its  developements  draws  off 
the  East  along  a  path  of  progress  of  its  own.  To  the  Vedas 
were  added  by  degrees  the  Upanishads.  The  word  Upanishad 
is  explained  by  Indian  writers  as  signifying  secret.  They  convey, 
these  books,  a  secret  meaning  intelligible  only  to  a  few,  and  again 
and  again  the  warning  is  reiterated  not  to  speak  openly  of  this 
profound  secret,  and  to  impart  it  only  to  such  as  have  proved 
by  perseverance  their  sincerity  in  the  quest  of  it.  To  these,  the 
elect,  who  are  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  who,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  have  so  overcome  self  as  to 
have  ‘attained tranquillity,’  the  secret  may  be  whispered,  but  to 
no  one  else. 

This  mysterious  secret  was  the  thought — destined  to  dominate 
Eastern  life — that  the  soul,  or  spiritual  consciousness,  is  the  only 
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source  of  real  wisdom.  Of  the  dates  of  the  various  Upanishads, 
mingled  and  intermixed  as  they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  admitted  that  the  speeches 
of  the  semi-mythical  Yajnavalkhya  in  the  Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad  are  among  the  oldest,  and  in  these  the  great  secret 
is  already  fully  enunciated.  Yajnavalkhya  compares  the 
atman,  the  soul  within  the  individual,  to  the  ocean  into  which 
all  currents  are  received.  ‘  As  breathing  he  (the  atman)  is  named 
‘  breath ;  as  speaking,  speech  ;  as  seeing,  eye ;  as  hearing,  ear ; 
‘  as  understanding,  mind  ;  all  these  are  but  names  for  his  opera- 
‘  tions.’  Elsewhere  this  idea  of  the  soul  as  the  sum  of  all  con¬ 
sciousness  is  expanded. 

‘  When  the  eye  is  directed  on  space,  he  (the  atman)  is  the  spirit 
in  the  eye,  the  eye  serves  only  for  seeing  ;  and  if  a  man  desires  to 
smell,  it  is  the  atman,  the  nose  serves  only  for  smelling  ;  and  if  a  man 
desires  to  speak,  it  is  the  atman,  the  voice  serves  only  for  speaking ; 
and  if  a  man  desires  to  hear,  it  is  the  atman,  the  ear  serves  only  for 
hearing ;  and  if  a  man  desires  to  understand,  it  is  the  atman,  the 
mind  is  his  divine  eye.’ 

With  awe  and  wonder  the  Eastern  sages  divined  in  their  own 
souls  the  source  of  wisdom.  The  soul  is  thought  of  as  the 
‘  essential  knowledge  which  shines  within,  in  the  heart.’  It 
cannot  itself  be  known,  for  no  source  of  perception  can  be  per¬ 
ceived.  ‘  Thou  canst  not  see  the  seer  of  seeing ;  thou  canst  not 
‘  hear  the  hearer  of  hearing ;  thou  canst  not  comprehend  the 
‘  comprehender  of  comprehension ;  thou  canst  not  know  the 
‘  knower  of  knowledge.’  But  just  as  the  eye,  which  cannot  see 
itself,  is  that  which  sees  all  that  is  seen,  so  the  soul,  itself  incom¬ 
prehensible,  is  that  which  comprehends  all  that  is  comprehended. 
Repeatedly  it  is  emphasised  by  Yajnavalkhya  that  the  act 
of  introspection,  the  reading  in  the  soul,  is  the  only  real  mode 
of  perception.  ‘  The  knower,’  the  ‘  knowing  subject,’  are  the 
commonest  ways  of  describing  the  soul.  Seeing  is  the  strongest 
of  our  senses,  and  besides  its  title  of  knower  the  atman’s  percep¬ 
tion  is  often  likened  to  sight.  It  is  the  ‘  seer  ’  (vipascit),  the 
‘  all-beholder  ’  (peridrashtar),  the  ‘  spectator  ’  (sakshin).  The 
Hindu,  in  short,  conceived  the  soul  as  a  great  eye  in  the  centre 
of  his  being  which  was  able,  if  he  directed  towards  it  his  consent 
and  attention,  to  raise  its  lid  and  gaze  out  on  realities  and  eter¬ 
nities.  None  have  comprehended  the  significance  of  the  thought 
without  feeling  its  power.  It  is  customary  for  religions  to 
depend  more  or  less  on  externals,  on  historical  evidence,  on  the 
testimony  of  miracles,  on  the  continuity  of  tradition,  on  a 
recognisable,  visible  authority.  But  the  appeal  of  Hinduism 
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is  to  nothing  but  spiritual  consciousness,  to  the  soul  as  knower. 
All  that  is  offered  for  acceptance  is  evolved  out  of  the  soul  and 
is  verifiable  by  the  soul.  In  that  way  only  is  it  verifiable. 
Reason  and  argument  cannot  handle  it,  for  these  are  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  spiritual.  Do  you  ask  a  Hindu  for  proof 
that  Hs  thought  is  true  ?  ‘  Look  into  your  own  soul,’  he  will 

answer,  ‘  and  read  the  proof  written  there.’ 

The  soul,  then,  in  Hindu  thought  is  spiritual  consciousness, 
and  spiritual  consciousness  is  the  only  real  consciousness.  As 
this  idea  penetrated  and  soaked  into  the  Oriental  mind  it  worked 
its  inevitable  effect  on  the  conception  of  the  visible  universe,  and 
of  the  human  faculties  which  deal  with  the  visible  universe. 
Concentrating  all  the  energy  of  his  will  into  the  intense  act  of 
introspection  which  reveals  to  him  his  own  spiritual  nature, 
the  Hindu  is  conscious  of  matter  only  as  something  that  distracts 
and  preoccupies.  His  own  soul,  he  is  assured  in  his  moments  of 
inward  illumination,  his  atman,  is  not  really  divided  from 
Brahman,  the  universal  soul.  The  apparent  separation  is  an 
illusion  wrought  by  matter,  amid  the  unrealities  of  which  the 
atman  is  enmeshed  and  netted,  and  through  the  wearying  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  which  it  passes  in  a  long  succession  of  reincarnations, 
tossed  from  body  to  body  like  a  shuttlecock,  and  perpetually 
subject  to  the  deception  of  the  senses  and  outward  things, 
until  the  time  comes  when  at  last,  looking  deep  into  itself,  it 
realises  that  the  appearances  of  things  are  an  hallucination,  that 
spiritual  being  is  the  only  real  being,  and  that  it  is  itself  a  part 
of  and  one  with  the  universal  spiritual  essence.  The  man  who 
has  reached  this  knowledge,  who  can  say  ‘  I  am  Brahman,’  has 
attained  the  goal.  Materialism  passes  him  by,  and  he  lives  in 
pure  spiritual  consciousness,  having  by  his  act  of  insight  already 
realised  his  union  with  the  universal  spirit. 

Thus,  in  Hindu  thought  an  intense  realisation,  not  of  the  soul’s 
existence  only,  but  of  the  soul’s  power  of  seeing  and  knowing,  has 
brought  with  it  an  equally  intense  consciousness  of  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  Nature  and  the  visible  universe.  It  was  bound  to  be  so. 
Left  to  itself,  unless  something  intervenes  to  control  its  action, 
the  spiritual  faculty  makes  short  work  of  materialism.  It  feels 
that  outward  things,  like  the  ripple  on  the  surface  of  a  pool, 
impede  its  power  of  inward  vision,  and  the  more  intent  it  is 
on  such  vision  the  more  rigorously  it  excludes  such  distractions. 
Hence  the  unrelenting  character  of  Indian  asceticism.  It  is 
the  price  set  by  Hindu  philosophy  on  spiritual  consciousness. 
Hence  the  quality  too  of  Indian  civilisation.  All  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  in  the  West  have  flowed  from  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena  are  lacking  to  the  East.  Intellect  is  the 
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faculty  which  deals  with  things  as  they  are.  The  East  can 
treat  nothing  intellectually.  It  has  lost  the  sense  of  the  reality 
of  outward  things. 

So  far,  between  this  Oriental  mysticism  and  the  thoughts  we 
trace  in  Jefferies,  the  English  naturalist,  there  is  an  obvious 
point  of  resemblance  and  an  obvious  point  of  difference.  The 
Indian  recognition  of  the  capacity  of  the  soul  is  Jefferies’  very 
feeling.  In  their  eagerness  to  cultivate  and  develope  this  faculty, 
in  their  recognition  of  its  pre-eminence  among  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  both  are  in  absolute  agreement.  Jefferies’  passionate, 
reiterated  cry,  ‘  give  me  more  soul-life,’  ‘  give  me  a  deeper, 
‘  richer  soul-life,’  is  exactly  what  the  Hindu  has  in  his  heart,  and 
what  is  the  end  of  all  his  dwcipline.  On  the  other  hand,  Jefferies’ 
seeking  after  spiritual  consciousness,  or  soul-life  as  he  calls  it, 
certai^y  did  not  in  his  case  lead  to  the  effacement  of  Nature 
and  the  visible  universe.  On  the  contrary,  for  him  increase  of 
spiritual  life,  as  he  repeatedly  says,  proceeds  out  of  increase  of 
physical  life.  His  soul  prays  through,  or  feels  through,  the  sea, 
the  grass,  flowers  and  trees.  They  are  his  soul’s  nourishment, 
the  pores,  as  he  says  on  one  occasion,  through  which  it  breathes. 
This  is  a  curious  discrepancy.  Considering  how  identical  is  the 
aim  of  either,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  whole  mass 
of  phenomena  felt  by  the  Hindu  to  be  a  chief  obstacle  in  his 
way  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Englishman  as  a  chief  aid  to 
progress. 

From  the  mysticism  of  the  East  we  turn  to  the  mysticism 
of  the  West.  We  pass  over  the  whole  of  classical  civilisation, 
which  was  built  on  the  intellectual  side  of  human  nature  and 
contains  practically  no  mysticism  at  all,  and  come  down  to 
the  Christian  civilisation  which  succeeded  it.  Here  we  are  once 
more  in  contact  with  the  spiritual  faculty.  The  Eastern  thought 
has  penetrated  Westward.  The  diffusion  of  the  Greek  race  has 
provided  the  requisite  carriers,  the  most  efl&cient  possible,  inquisi¬ 
tive,  subtle-minded,  extremely  appreciative  of  new  ideas,  for  its 
transmission.  Alexandria  has  become  the  great  emporium  for  the 
adaptation  of  Eastern  speculation  to  Western  modes  of  thinking. 
The  clear-cut,  definite  classical  ideas  melt,  and  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  consciousness  of  the  supernatural,  of  infinity, 
suffuse  Western  life.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  change  was 
the  work  of  Christianity ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  materials 
which  were  responsible  for  it  existed  outside  of  Christianity.  The 
spiritualism  of  the  East  is  a  recognisable  quality  :  it  can  be 
discerned  travelling  Westward  when  the  opportunity  arises; 
and  in  various  ways,  most  notably  in  the  suggestions  of  Neo- 
Platonism,  it  acts  on  Western  thought  independently  of  Chris- 
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tianity  altogether.  Neither  its  existence  nor  its  effect  can  be 
questioned. 

Yet  Christianity  must  be  allowed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  form  which  that  influence  took.  The  Eastern  thought 
that  came  Westward  was  pure  spiritualism,  pure  soul-conscious¬ 
ness.  It  was  not  a  religious  thought  at  all.  It  recognised  no 
deity.  Knowledge,  inward  enlightenment,  the  realisation  of 
what  is,  were  the  aims  it  proposed  to  itself.  Its  nature  was 
philosophical ;  Christianity  turned  it  into  an  element  of  religion. 
The  history  of  the  early  Church  is  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
history  of  this  process.  So  far  as  the  West  was  concerned  the 
spiritual  faculty  was  harnessed,  as  it  were,  to  certain  definite 
facts.  The  Incarnation  had  broken  in  upon  its  dream.  It 
no  longer  contemplated  itself,  it  contemplated  Christ. 

From  this  followed  inevitably  all  the  difference  which  sepa¬ 
rates  Western  and  Eastern  mysticism.  We  wish  to  bring  the 
main  points  of  that  difference  into  prominence  without  covering 
too  wide  a  range  of  subject,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  doing  so 
will  be  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  idea  of  the  contemplative 
life  as  conceived  by  East  and  West.  In  the  East  contempla¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  seen,  was  purely  abstract,  and  asceticism  corre¬ 
spondingly  drastic.  The  eye  of  the  spirit  was  to  look  through 
all  flesh,  and  all  flesh  was  to  be  annihilated  accordingly.  The 
West  judged  differently.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
condenm  monastic  asceticism.  Nothing  appears  more  ridiculous 
and  even  maniacal  than  great  energy  expended  and  immense 
trouble  taken  for  no  apparent  object  whatever,  and  to  us,  who  for 
so  long  have  exercised  chiefly  the  intellectual  faculty  of  our 
nature,  and  are  familiar  only  with  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  that,  asceticism  seems  monstrous  because  objectless.  We 
see  what  the  ascetic  gives  up,  and  realise  the  value  of  that  clearly 
enough,  but  the  reason  why  he  gives  it  up,  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  spiritual  consciousness  and  spiritual  vision,  that  is  a 
matter  which  is  hidden  from  us.  What  Christian  asceticism  aimed 
at  was  not  the  annihilation  of  materialism  but  a  fusion  of  material 
and  spiritual.  To  us  it  looks  like  pure  spiritualism,  to  an  Oriental 
it  looks  like  rank  materialism.  Really  it  was  a  balance,  a  fusion  of 
ideals  not  usually  found  in  company.  The  characteristics  by 
which  it  differs  from  Eastern  asceticism  are  its  recognition  of 
human  duties  and  charities,  its  recognition  of  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  and  its  recognition  of  the  value  of  study  and  thought 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  basis  and  inspiration  of 
Western  as  of  Eastern  contemplation  was  the  joy  obtainable 
through  the  exercise  of  the  soul’s  functions  of  seeing  and  knowing. 
But  in  the  West,  far  from  involving  the  obliteration  of  all  human 
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and  material  interests,  contemplation  seemed  rather,  while  it 
subdued  and  purified,  to  sweeten  and  lend  them  an  increased 
significance.  It  is  certain  that  there  have  been  no  human 
friendships  more  loving  and  tender  than  existed  between  monks, 
that  no  charity  was  ever  more  constant  and  reliable  than  monastic 
charity.  It  is  certain,  again,  that  education,  study,  the  love 
of  thought  and  of  letters  were,  for  ten  rough  centuries,  while 
Europe  was  given  up  to  violence  and  the  material  of  future  nations 
was  shaking  into  place,  housed  and  domiciled  in  monasteries. 
It  is  certain  that  the  love  and  culture  of  art  were  fostered  in  the 
same  retreats  ;  and  it  is  certain  finally,  from  the  sites  chosen  for 
monasteries  and  the  use  made  of  those  sites,  as  well  as  from 
intimate  personal  records  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  a 
fondness  and  attachment  for  Nature  existed  among  monks 
which  did  not  at  that  time  commonly  exist  in  the  world.  We 
are  not  speaking  here,  it  will  be  understood,  of  the  system  of 
monasticism  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of 
the  intellectualism  of  the  Renaissance.  Monasticism  sickened 
for  long  before  it  died.  Its  decline  marks  and  keeps  pace  with 
the  decline  of  mysticism  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  the  soul  as 
the  ‘  knower,’  the  ‘  knowing  agent,’  was  dying  in  the  West,  to 
make  room,  provisionally  at  any  rate,  for  the  intellect  as  the 
knowing  agent.  But  prior  to  the  decline,  say  from  the  fifth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  mystical  sense  was  a  great  power 
in  Europe,  and  was  compatible  and  went  hand-in-hand  with  the 
love  of  humanity,  the  love  of  learning,  the  love  of  art,  and  the 
love  of  Nature,  therein  differing  entirely  from  mysticism  as 
apprehended  by  the  East. 

To  assign  a  cause  for  this  striking  difference  we  must  allow 
weight  to  the  changed  form  of  belief  which  had  arisen  in  the 
West  and  the  change  it  wrought  in  the  intellectual  point  of  view. 
The  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  was  necessarily 
fatal  to  one  of  the  two  main  tenets  of  mysticism.  It  was  fatal 
to  the  idea  of  the  nonentity  of  the  visible  universe.  Not  that 
it  supplied  the  Christian  with  intellectual  arguments.  This 
finite  existence,  this  life  of  time  and  space  might  be  a  dream. 
He  could  not  tell.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  we  should  turn 
our  own  sense  impressions  into  qualities  of  things  separate  from 
us.  This  apple  is  red.  How  do  you  know  ?  Because  my 
sight  tells  me  so.  But  your  sight  is  a  property  of  your  own, 
not  of  the  apple’s.  It  is  sweet.  How  do  you  know  ?  Because 
my  taste  tells  me  so.  But  your  taste  is  a  property  of  your  own, 
not  of  the  apple’s.  And  so  all  along  the  line.  The  attributes 
we  assign  to  objects,  in  virtue  of  which  they  exist,  are  sensations 
of  our  own,  and  the  supposition  that  they  amount  to  anything 
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more  is  necessarily  an  arbitrary  one.  Who,  or  what,  first 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  calling  his  own  interior  sensations 
of  sweetness,  hardness  and  redness  by  the  name  apple  is  not 
recorded.  He  may  be  figured,  in  any  case,  as  the  Hindu  Adam. 
For  in  Hindu  thought  ignorance  takes  the  place  of  sin,  and 
man’s  fall  consisted  not  in  disobediently  eating  an  apple,  but  in 
foohshly  supposing  that  there  was  an  apple  there  to  eat. 

But  the  Christian  cut  the  knot  he  could  not  untie.  Into 
his  world  of  shadows  had  come  a  sudden  reality.  God  had 
visited  him,  had  broken  into  his  little  sphere  of  time  and 
place,  had  put  on  the  attributes  of  mortality  and  clothed 
Himself  in  the  outward  semblance  of  the  finite.  To  one  who 
had  humbled  his  understanding  to  the  reception  of  that  gaunt 
fact  the  universe  necessarily  appeared  under  a  new  aspect. 
It  mattered  very  little  to  him  how  unreal  or  transitory  appear¬ 
ances  might  be.  They  had  for  the  time  being  received  the 
divine  sanction.  Materialism  might  be  a  hoax,  but  it  was  a 
divine  hoax.  It  belonged  to  a  divine  scheme.  Moreover,  no 
sooner  did  the  Christian  accept  materialism  in  this  light  than  it 
became  itself  transfigured.  Natural  truth  and  natural  beauty 
became,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  a  support  and  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  spiritual  truth  and  spiritual  beauty.  The  finite  ceased 
to  be  merely  the  finite,  and  was  penetrated  and  suffused  with 
the  infinite.  All  the  common  affections  and  instincts  of  poor 
human  lives,  all  the  common  sights  and  sounds  we  fondly  think 
we  see  in  a  Nature  which  has  no  real  existence,  were  endued  with 
a  sudden  wonderful  significance.  These  shadows,  these  idle 
hallucinations,  this  veil  of  matter  which,  as  Hindu  thought 
has  it,  is  hung  between  us  and  reality  and  blots  out  the  sight 
of  it  from  us — all  this  actually  became  a  means  of  instilling 
into  the  human  mind  a  deeper  idea  and  richer  conception  of 
spiritual  existence. 

This,  we  say,  is  the  difference  between  contemplation,  be¬ 
tween  the  use  made  of  the  mystical  faculty,  that  is,  in  the  East 
and  West.  There  is  but  the  one  faculty,  and  in  both  East  and 
West  the  act  of  spiritual  vision  was  the  same ;  but  whereas  the 
East  rejected  temporal  existence  altogether,  the  West,  on  the 
Word  of  God,  accepted  it,  and  forthwith  found  that  in  manifold 
ways  it  could  be  treated  and  turned  to  account  by  the  spiritual 
faculty  itself. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  love  of  Humanity,  of  Knowledge,  of 
Art  and  of  Nature  as  being  found  consistent  in  Europe  wdth  the 
free  exercise  of  the  spiritual  faculty.  Let  us  follow  one  of 
these  emotions,  the  love  of  Nature,  a  little  further.  In  the 
‘  Contemporary  Review  ’  for  last  February  there  was  an 
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excellent  article  on  the  love  of  wild  Nature  by  Mr.  Havelock 
Ellis,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  deepening  and 
strengthening  of  this  love.  There  had  been  little  like  it  in  the 
classic  epoch,  but  it  almost  immediately  follows,  on  the  rise  of 
Christianity.  He  quotes  St.  Jerome’s  epistle  on  the  beauty 
of  the  desert,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  on  the  glory  and 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  St.  Augustine  on  the  colours  of 
the  sea  and  its  majesty  in  storm,  and  then  he  comes  down  to 
later  ages  and  traces  through  many  centuries  the  ‘  close  con- 
‘  nexion  between  the  most  solemn  or  the  most  ascetic  moments 
‘  of  Christian  life,  and  scenery  that  was  constantly  beautiful  and 
‘  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  romantically  wild.’  But  yet 
even  while  insisting  on  all  this,  even  while  pointing  out  that 
the  Christian  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  Nature  was  ahead 
of  the  standard  of  the  age,  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  find  the  cause  of 
the  change  in  any  idea  contained  in  Christianity.  He  thinks 
that  a  number  of  very  emotional  people  were  drawn  to 
Christianity  in  the  first  centuries,  and,  being  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  wild  places,  developed  an  appreciation  of  that  kind 
of  scenery.  We  are  certainly  inclined  to  allow  all  due  weight 
to  any  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Ellis,  but  this  explanation 
seems  to  us  inadequate.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  temporary 
and  spasmodic  movement,  but  with  a  change,  permanent  and 
continuous,  of  the  human  mind  in  relation  to  Nature.  The 
cause  alleged  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that,  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
some  emotional  individuals  were  driven  to  make  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Nature,  is  a  transitory  cause.  The  time  soon  came 
when  Christianity  was  received  as  the  normal  religion  of  Europe, 
and  when  its  profession  involved  no  change  whatever  in  the 
ordinary  habits  of  life ;  yet  the  new  thought  of  something 
spiritual  and  divine  in  Nature  did  not  therefore  die  out,  but  on 
the  contrary  steadily  spread  and  grew.  It  is  difiicult  to  see 
how  two  phenomena,  the  one  so  accidental  and  temporary  as 
the  flight  of  certain  Christians  to  the  wild,  the  other  so  abiding 
as  the  new  love  of  wild  Nature,  should  be  related  as  cause  and 
effect. 

Mr.  Ellis,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  his  hand  on  the  right  explana¬ 
tion  but  passes  it  by.  The  love  of  wild  Nature  ‘  received,’  he 
thinks,  ‘  a  powerful  impetus  from  influences  associated  with  the 
‘  developement  of  primitive  Christianity.’  At  the  same  time  this 
love  of  Nature  was  a  by-product  of  Christianity  only,  ‘for 
‘  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  implies 
‘  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  aspects  of  Nature.’  This  may 
be  true  of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity:  it  may  be  true  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  ‘  may  be  said  to  encourage  indifference  towards 
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‘  Nature  altogether,  abstracting  man’s  attention  from  the  external 
‘  world  and  concentrating  it  on  the  problems  of  the  soul.’  But 
besides  the  doctrine  there  is  the  fact  of  Christianity,  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  appearance  in  the  flesh,  the  fact  that  He  consented  in 
His  own  person  to  Nature,  that  He  recognised  her  ordinances, 
that  He  was  touched  by  the  beauty  of  wild  flowers  and  regarded 
the  fate  of  sparrows.  How  was  this  likely  to  tell  ?  We  must 
throw  ourselves  back  into  the  currents  of  thought  of  the  early 
Christian  controversies.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  nature 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Oriental  thought  was  set 
on  explaining  away  and  dissolving  Christ’s  humanity  ;  Western 
thought  was  set  on  establishing  it.  Put  in  another  way,  how¬ 
ever,  the  controversy  amounted  to  this :  Was  Christianity  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  abstract  Eastern  philosophy,  or  was  it 
to  be  accepted  as  sanctioning  and  recognising  our  human  life 
and  its  surroundings  ? 

That  was  the  issue.  The  champions  of  the  Western  view 
recognised  to  the  utmost  the  value  of  the  mystical  gift,  the 
inward  spiritual  vision.  They  knew,  just  as  well  as  the  Hindu 
ascetics,  what  it  was  to  be  suflfused  with  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  they  held  out  nevertheless  for  the  hard  fact 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  by  so  doing,  by  forcing  and  obliging  the 
spiritual  faculty  to  concern  itself  with  Nature  and  this  finite 
existence  and  the  visible  universe,  they  went  surety,  so  to 
speak,  for  Nature’s  response  to  the  spiritual  faculty.  Did  they 
know  all  that  was  involved  and  all  they  hazarded  ?  Perhaps 
not,  though  already  they  themselves  were  beginning  to  see 
Nature  transfigured.  In  any  case  their  trust  was  justified. 
Nature  made  the  necessary  response  and  an  alliance,  hitherto 
unthinkable,  was  struck  up  between  the  spiritual  faculty  in 
man  and  the  universe  in  which  he  has  his  abode.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  this  alliance  which  we  follow  when  we  trace, 
with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  deepening  of  man’s  love  of  Nature  and  the 
increasing  sense  of  an  inward  beauty  and  harmony  pervading 
all  her  aspects  and  operations.  In  short,  the  new  view  of  Nature 
to  which  Mr.  Ellis  draws  attention  seems  to  us  to  be  but  one 
aspect  of  an  influence  which  has  penetrated  Western  life  in  all 
directions,  which  might  be  traced  in  the  science,  and  art,  and 
thought  of  Western  life,  and  which  still,  to-day,  is  the  con- 
trollmg  influence  of  that  life.  For  we  are  still  deep  in  the  old 
controversy.  We  are  still  maintaining  or  disputing  the  fusion 
and  equipoise  of  the  spiritual  and  material  elements  in  life. 
There  are  extremists  among  us  of  course,  but  the  main  thought, 
the  instinct,  of  Western  society  revolts  alike  from  pure 
materialism  and  from  pure  spiritualism.  It  will  not  give  up 
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its  hold  on  spiritual  ideas  in  order  to  take  up  entirely  with  the 
interests  and  opportunities  of  the  visible  universe ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  it  give  up  the  visible  universe  in  favour  of  purely 
abstract  spiritual  ideas.  Neither  the  classical  ideal  nor  the 
Oriental  ideal  satisfies  it.  It  insists  on  the  fusion  of  the  two. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  main  idea  that  governs  Western  life, 
and  this  idea  rests  on  the  Incarnation. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  working  of  this  idea 
generally,  but  we  are  concerned  with  its  working  in  literature 
and  as  regards  Nature.  In  this  it  is  easy  to  recognise  its  effects. 
The  poetry  more  especially  of  Christendom  is  informed  with  a 
feeling  for  Nature  emotional  and  spiritual  to  a  degree  hitherto 
undreamt  of.  Nature  is  no  longer  a  mere  accessory  of  man, 
deriving  her  interest  and  significance  chiefly  from  him,  nor  a 
mere  delusion  of  the  senses  shutting  him  off  from  the  truth. 
She  is  a  witness  and  a  testament.  She  is  soaked  in  the  Divine 
will  and  the  Divine  intention.  As  eyes  full  of  spiritual  question 
gazed  at  her  the  outer  husk  of  appearances  pelded  and  every¬ 
where  the  inner  spiritual  meaning  peeped  through,  as  shining 
chestnuts  show  through  the  cracking  po^. 

Passage  after  passage  illustrative  of  what  we  mean  occurs 
to  us. 

‘  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey’d  cherubins.’ 


Or  this  : 


‘  And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things.’ 


What  is  peculiar  in  these  passages  is  the  fusion  in  them  of 
spiritualism  and  realism.  They  are  too  spiritual  to  be  the 
outcome  of  classical  thought  and  too  real  to  be  the  outcome  of 
Eastern  thought.  They  combine  ideas  never  combined  before 
Christianity  ;  in  a  word  they  are  made  possible  by  the  Incarna¬ 
tion. 

But  this  new  spirit  in  regard  to  Nature  does  not  only  show 
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itself  in  such  lofty  flights  as  those  we  have  quoted.  It  shows 
itself  in  more  humble  ways,  in  the  mere  handling,  as  it  were,  of 
natural  objects  with  a  new  fondness  and  care,  showing  a  higher 
sense  of  their  preciousness.  Jefferies,  to  whom  we  are  thus 
brought  back,  was  one  of  those  who  possessed  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  in  Nature,  and,  as  we 
pointed  out  some  way  back,  this  sense  reveals  itself  in  his  writing 
in  the  mere  mention  of  things.  He  handles  and  touches  them 
in  such  a  way  that  his  estimate  of  their  worth  is  somehow  com¬ 
municated  to  the  reader.  We  know  from  his  own  accounts 
how  daily  as  he  walked  about  watching  and  taking  notes  he 
would  go  apart  into  some  lonely  place  and  yield  himself  to  a  state 
of  trance.  He  was  in  these  trances  ‘  rapt  ’  and  ‘  carried  away.’ 
His  whole  nature  was  given  up  to  the  act  of  spiritual  aspiration. 

‘  I  see  now,’  he  writes  later,  ‘  that  what  I  laboured  for  was  soul- 
‘  life,  more  soul-nature,  to  be  exalted,  to  be  full  of  soul-leaming.’ 
It  is  the  old  thought,  the  mystic  thought,  of  the  soul  as  knower. 
But  it  is  not  with  Jefferies  an  abstract  thought ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  universe  and  all  nature  are  ministers  of  his  soul-life. 

‘  With  the  earth,  the  sun  and  sky,  the  stars  hidden  by  the  light, 
with  the  ocean  .  .  .  with  these  I  prayed,  as  if  they  were  the  keys 
of  an  instrument.  .  .  .  Leaning  against  the  oak’s  massive  trunk,  and 
feeling  the  rough  bark  and  the  lichen  at  my  back,  looking  south¬ 
wards  over  the  grassy  fields,  cowslip-yellow,  at  the  woods  on  the 
slope,  I  thought  my  desire  of  deeper  soul-life  .  .  .  under  the  shapely 
rounded  elms,  by  the  hawthorn  bushes  and  hazel,  everywhere  the 
same  deep  desire  for  the  soul-nature.  .  .  .  But  to  touch  the  lichened 
bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  end  of  a  spray  projecting  over  the  path  as  I 
walked,  seemed  to  repeat  the  same  prayer  in  me.  The  long-lived 
summer  days  dried  and  warmed  the  turf  in  the  meadows.  I  used 
to  lie  down  in  solitary  corners  at  full  length  on  my  back,  so  as  to 
feel  the  embrace  of  the  earth.  The  grass  stood  high  above  me,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  tree-branches  danced  on  my  face.  I  looked  up 
at  the  sky,  with  half-closed  eyes  to  bear  the  dazzling  light.  Bees 
buzzed  over,  sometimes  a  butterfly  passed,  there  was  a  hum  in  the 
air,  greenfinches  sang  in  the  hedge.  .  .  .  Dreamy  in  appearance 
I  was  breathing  full  of  existence ;  I  w'as  aware  of  the  grass-blades, 
the  flowers,  the  leaves  on  hawthorn  and  tree.  I  seemed  to  live  more 
largely  through  them,  as  if  each  were  a  pore  through  which  I  drank. 
The  grasshoppers  called  and  leaped,  the  greenfinches  sang,  the  black¬ 
birds  happily  fluted,  all  the  air  hummed  with  life.  I  was  plunged 
deep  in  existence,  and  with  all  that  existence  I  prayed.  .  .  .  Through 
every  grass-blade  in  the  thousand,  thousand  grasses ;  through  the 
million  leaves,  veined  and  edge-cut,  on  bush  and  tree  ;  through  the 
Bong-notes  and  the  marked  feathers  of  the  birds  ;  through  the  insects’ 
hum  and  the  colour  of  the  butterflies  ;  through  the  soft  warm  air, 
the  flecks  of  cloud  dissolving — I  used  them  all  for  prayer.’ 
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These  passages,  we  maintain,  as  much  as  the  poetic  passages 
before  quoted,  reveal  a  view  of  Nature  not  possible  before  the 
Incarnation,  but  made  possible  by  it.  Neither  in  the  Oriental 
phase  of  pure  emotionalism  nor  in  the  classical  phase  of  pure 
intellectualism  could  they  have  been  evolved.  It  was  the 
welding  of  these  two  together,  the  forcing  of  mankind  to  look 
at  material  Nature  through  spiritual  eyes,  which  gave  birth  to 
them. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  genius  in  a  writer  than  to  be 
associated  with  a  permanent  and  vital  idea,  and  no  surer 
guarantee  of  immortality.  New  ideas,  or  new  adaptations  of 
old  ones  to  present  conditions,  have  their  fascination  ;  they 
command  the  attention  of  the  hour  and  the  service  of  the  writers 
of  the  hour.  But  as  present  conditions  pass  they  pass  too, 
and  their  champions  along  with  them.  How  many  brilliant 
writers  could  we  not  name  whose  brilliance,  even  while  we 
admire  it,  we  feel  to  be  fugitive ;  whose  reputation  it  requires 
their  own  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  ;  whose  names  even  in  a 
year  or  two  would  be  forgotten  were  it  not  for  the  assiduity 
with  which  each  keeps  his  own  before  the  public  ;  and  all  this 
because  their  work  is  moored  to  no  permanent  idea  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  no  vital  truth  ?  Jefferies  has  this  great  advantage, 
that  he  worked  in  unison  with  the  deepest  thought  of  his  race. 
He  was  a  mystic,  he  believed  in  the  soul  as  knower.  He  believed 
that,  just  as  intellect  is  given  us  to  handle  material  things 
with,  the  soul  is  given  us  to  handle  spiritual  things  with.  This 
is  mysticism.  There  is  nothing  really  mysterious  about  it  at 
all.  It  is  always  the  case  that  to  know  anything  we  must 
possess  within  ourselves  a  faculty  of  like  nature  to  the  thing 
to  be  known.  To  know  the  spiritual  we  must  possess  a  spiritual 
faculty.  There  has  never,  since  the  consciousness  of  that 
faculty  first  woke  in  man,  been  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  charactei; 
only,  in  the  work  set  before  it,  it  is  true  that  the  West  alone, 
bound  to  materialism  by  the  central  fact  of  its  religion,  has 
used  the  spiritual  sense  to  assay  the  spiritual  contents  of  Nature. 

Here  stands  Jefferies  :  a  mystic,  but  a  Western  mystic ;  a 
mystic  of  the  order  of  the  Incarnation.  How  angry  Mr.  Salt 
would  be,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  too,  we  fear,  could  they  hear  us  call 
him  so ;  nay,  how  angry  he  would  very  likely  have  been  him¬ 
self  !  But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  know  ourselves.  Only  the 
surface  film  of  our  nature  is  conscious,  as  only  the  surface  film 
of  the  sea  is  ruffled.  What  we  truly  are  is  not  necessarily  what 
we  think  we  are.  Our  opinions  are  often  the  shallowest  part 
of  us.  Certainly  they  were  the  shallowest  part  of  Jefferies, 
nor  is  it  by  these  that  he  will  finally  be  judged.  What  we  have 
to  do  in  regard  to  Jefferies  is  to  separate  the  work  he  did  under 
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the  inspiration  of  his  own  spiritual  gift  from  that  which  he  did 
under  distracting  and  weakening  influences.  We  have  several 
times  compared  him  with  Wordsworth,  and  now  we  come  to 
the  point  of  difference  betwixt  the  two.  Wordsworth  was 
one  who,  possessing  the  spiritual  gift  in  fullest  measure,  never 
doubted  it,  but  lived  by  it  and  relied  upon  it  to  the  end.  In 
his  case  no  separating  process  is  needed.  But  Jefferies  was 
tried  in  ways  spared  to  Wordsworth  :  by  sickness  and  pain,  by 
wasting  disease,  ending  in  early  death,  by  alienation  from  the 
sources  of  his  inner  strength.  The  weak  utterances  of  these 
moments  of  weakness  ought  not  to  obscure  the  utterances  of 
his  unclouded  spirit ;  nor  ultimately  will  they.  Time,  which 
so  surely  winnows  w'heat  from  chaff,  will  gather  his  grain  for 
him.  He  will  live  by  the  work  of  his  strength  and  prime,  not  of 
his  weakness  and  disease  ;  he  will  live  by  his  writings  on  Nature. 
Few  indeed  are  there  who  have  touched  natural  things  with  his 
confidence  and  tenderness,  for  few  have  possessed  his  profound 
sense  of  Nature’s  spiritual  significance.  By  this  he  will  live  and 
will  be  a  source  of  light  and  strength  to  many,  for  by  this  he  is 
allied  to  a  thought  destined  to  penetrate  more  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  minds  and  lives  of  men. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  been  obliged  in  what  we 
had  to  say  and  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  dwell  rather 
on  the  faults,  as  we  think  them,  than  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  book.  But  to  ignore  the  latter  would  be  an  act  of 
unfairness.  We  are  not  blind  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  task  has  been  a  labour  of  love  for  him.  His  affection  for 
Jefferies  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  the  twenty  years  of  his 
own  life  which  have  been  passed  in  the  same  county.  In  that 
time  the  natural  sympathy  arising  from  a  resemblance  of  tem¬ 
peraments  has  matured  into  a  profound  intimacy,  and  the 
thought  of  Jefferies  became  to  his  future  biographer — we  risk 
the  assertion  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  only,  but 
with  a  confidence  that  we  are  right — like  the  presence  of  a 
living  friend.  All  that  is  implied  in  the  difference  between  a 
book  undertaken  from  the  usual  motives  and  a  book  written 
from  pure  affection  we  get  out  of  this  book  of  Mr.  Thomas’s. 
And,  besides  this  charm  arising  out  of  a  sympathy  between 
the  author  and  his  subject,  we  are  drawn  too  in  the  present  case 
by  the  influence  of  an  indisputable  literary  talent.  Its  author 
is  alive  to  the  value  of  the  finer  shades  of  expression,  and  there 
is  in  consequence  a  vitality  even  in  his  most  commonplace 
statements.  Apart  altogether  from  his  estimate  of  his  friend — 
for  so'we'cannot  help  calling  Jefferies — these  are  high  qualities, 
and  recognising  as  we  do  their  value,  we  cordially  thank 
Mr.  Thomas  for  his  book  and  wish  it  the  success  it  deserves. 
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Art.  XL— the  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

Ft  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  fall  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Government  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  office  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  In  the  General  Election 
which  immediately  followed  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry, 
the  Unionist  party — that  great  alliance  of  parties  which  had 
been  the  predominating  factor  in  English  politics  since  January, 
1886 — was  utterly  routed ;  and  in  January,  1906,  a  majority, 
larger  and  more  Radical  than  had  previously  been  returned  to 
Westminster,  took  its  place  on  the  Speaker’s  right  hand.  These 
events  marked,  as  we  wrote  at  the  time,  a  turning  point  in  our 
political  history.  Let  us  consider  by  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  recent  years  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  Liberal 
triumphs  of  four  years  ago,  and  the  political  situation  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself  to-day. 

The  Ministry  which  the  nation  so  decisively  rejected  had 
greatly  changed  in  its  composition,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most 
men  changed  greatly  for  the  worse,  from  that  to  which  it  had 
given  its  confidence  in  1900.  No  Cabinet  could  suffer  the  loss  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  James,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  without  suffering 
a  great  diminution  both  of  power  and  of  prestige.  There  were  no 
statesmen  of  equal  calibre  with  whom  Mr.  Balfour  could  fill  the 
gaps  which  had  been  created.  And  so  far,  therefore,  as  ‘  men  ’ 
rather  than  ‘  measures  ’  counted  with  the  electorate,  no  charge 
of  fickleness  can  be  brought  against  the  nation  for  giving  their 
confidence  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  in  1900,  and  in 
withdrawing  it  from  his  nephew  and  his  nephew’s  colleagues 
half-a-dozen  years  afterwards. 

The  change  that  those  years  had  effected  in  the  position  of  the 
Unionist  Party  was  however  far  greater  as  regards  policy  than 
as  regards  'personnel.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  very  little  it  may  be  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Balfour,  by  the  end  of  1905  had  won  the 
caucuses.  The  machine  was  in  truth  in  his  own  hands,  and 
it  was  his  decree,  accepted  though  not  promulgated  by  the 
Conservative  Leader,  which  determined  that  the  issue  of  the 
General  Election  should  be  Tariff  Reform,  or  Protection,  on 
one  side,  against  Free  Trade  on  the  other.  In  very  few  con¬ 
stituencies,  it  would  seem,  outside  the  area  of  Birmingham 
influence,  did  the  local  caucuses  really  represent  a  united  feeling 
within  the  Party  in  favour  of  the  Chamberlain  policy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Unionist  Party  was  almost  everywhere 
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divided  in  opinion,  whatever  the  caucuses  might  say.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  electorate 
by  a  party  at  disunion  within  itself  followed.  That  party  was 
disastrously  beaten  at  the  polls.  It  was  not  so  much  a  defeat 
as  a  ddbdcle.  There  w^as  no  mystery  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
Liberal  victory.  It  was  due  to  the  view  the  country  took 
of  the  principal  issue  on  which  the  election  had  been  fought, 
and  to  the  general  discredit  and  consequent  unpopularity  into 
which  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry  had  latterly  fallen. 

The  General  Election,  whilst  it  gave  an  unprecedented  majority 
to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Liberal  leader,  by  no  means 
placed  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  that  commanding 
position  which  the  smaller  majorities  of  1880  and  1900  had  given 
respectively  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury.  There  was 
not  here  any  great  popular  demonstration  of  affection  and 
admiration  for  a  striking  personality  ;  nor  was  there  the  feeling, 
bred  of  long  experience,  that  the  victorious  statesman  might 
well  be  trusted  to  shape  almost  for  himself  the  National  policy. 
In  1906  there  was  no  ‘  Grand  Old  Man  ’ ;  nor  was  there  a  general 
disposition  to  trust  any  statesman  with  a  blank  cheque.  Leader¬ 
ship  indeed,  for  the  time  being,  was  strangely  lacking  on  both 
sides.  The  majority  was  large  beyond  all  precedent ;  but  it  was 
composed  of  sections  influenced  by  different  ideals,  and  working 
for  different  ends.  It  had  been  heartily  united  at  the  General 
Election  in  its  determination  to  defend  Free  Trade ;  but  its 
very  success  at  the  polls  had  removed  all  danger  on  that  subject 
during  the  life  at  least  of  the  new  Parliament.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Protectionists  were  harmless,  so  far  as  practical 
fighting  was  concerned ;  and  for  fighting  on  that  subject  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  not  at  any  time  either  in 
Parliament  or  on  the  platform  shown  much  stomach. 

To  what  work,  then,  would  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
his  great  crowd  of  Liberal  supporters  set  their  hands  ?  This  was 
the  question  which,  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  thoughtful 
men  were  anxiously  asking  themselves.  Unionist  Free  Traders 
whose  action  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the  Liberal  victory 
were  naturally  uneasy.  They  did  not  feel,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  feel,  any  confidence  in  the  statesmanship  of  the  new 
Prime  Minister.  But  vehement  or  factious  opposition  of  a 
general  kind  to  a  Ministry  whom  they  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  into  power  would  have  been  the  height  of  incon¬ 
sistency  and  folly.  The  position  closely  resembled  that  of  1886. 
after  the  defeat  in  the  country  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule 
largely,  indeed  chiefly,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Liberal  Unionists. 

‘  Dissentient  Liberals  ’  as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  them,  who  took 
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part  in  that  struggle,  remember  the  intense  distrust  with  which 
at  that  time  they  regarded  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  cleared 
the  issue,  and,  by  identifying  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with 
the  Nationalists  and  the  party  of  disorder,  played  into  the  hands 
of  his  Unionist  opponents,  who  in  a  few  years  became  consoli¬ 
dated  into  that  great  party  of  order  and  progress,  which,  under 
the  firm  and  prudent  guidance  of  liOrd  Salisbury,  so  long  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Englishmen.  Mr.  Balfour,  warned  by  the 
example  of  Mr,  Gladstone,  might,  perhaps  (so  it  seemed  three 
years  ago),  avoid  the  error  of  yielding  to  his  extremists — men 
who  looked  for  their  country’s  salvation  to  a  close  imitation  of 
German  and  American  finance  and  the  taxation  of  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  perhaps  take  example  from  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
lean  towards  those  more  moderate  and  independent  men  who, 
though  they  did  not  belong  to  his  party,  were  vehemently 
protesting  against  the  political  recklessness  and  wild  financial 
projects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  following.  Many  hoped,  and  some 
thought,  that  by  means  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
steadier  elements  of  the  two  great  parties,  it  would  be  possible  fot 
the  nation  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis — the 
socialistic  Radicalism  of  Liberal  extremists,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  retrograde  and  corrupting  political  finance  of  the  so-called 
‘  Tariff  Reformers  ’  on  the  other.  The  time  was  certainly  anxious, 
but  there  was  ground  for  hope  that  neither  the  Prime  Minister 
nor  the  Lieader  of  the  Opposition  would  throw  his  weight  on  to 
the  side  of  the  extreme  section  of  his  own  followers. 

The  new  Government  had  one  great  advantage  over  its  Liberal 
predecessors.  It  was  not  pledged  to  Home  Rule.  If  Unionism 
is  held  to  mean  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  Union,  Unionists 
must  have  recognised  a  large  measure  of  success  in  the  fact  that 
once  more  a  Liberal  majority  had  been  returned  not  dependent 
on  the  Irish  vote,  and  containing  a  large  number  of  British 
supporters  who  were  in  no  sense  Home  Rulers.  The  day  had  at 
last  come  when  even  with  a  huge  Liberal  majority  in  power.  Home 
Rule  no  longer  ‘  held  the  field.’  The  desire  to  exclude  any  one 
from  the  Liberal  ranks,  or  indeed  from  a  Liberal  ministry,  on 
the  ground  of  his  inability  to  support  such  legislation  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  in  1886  and  1893,  was  no  longer  entertained- 
On  the  Union  question  it  looked  very  much  as  if  Unionists 
had  gone  far  to  win  the  game.  But  in  the  course  of  years,  mth 
many  people,  the  word  Unionist  had  obtained  a  new  signification, 
as  a  mere  party  label — one  in  many  ways  to  be  preferred  to  other 
somewhat  discredited  titles.  Liberal  Unionism  used  to  cover  a 
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good  deal  of  Radical  and  Dissenting  opinion,  many  Radicals  and 
Dissenters  being  as  determined  as  the  mass  of  Conservatives  to 
preserve  the  system  of  a  United  Parliament.  With  Home  Rule 
out  of  the  way  many  Unionists,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
would  have  been,  and  would  still  be,  ready  to  support  a  moderate 
Liberal  Government  if  one  could  be  constituted,  especially  if  the 
alternative  was  a  Ministry  determined  to  plunge  the  country 
into  the  abyss  of  Protection.  Of  the  new  Cabinet  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  were  rightly  regarded  as  moderate 
men. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Opposition  at  such  a  time  that 
narrow  views  prevailed.  Instead  of  the  earlier  Gladstonian  policy 
of  the  ‘large  umbrella,’ the  plan  of  enforcing  a  new  shibboleth  upon 
all  Unionists  was  adopted.  No  one  was  to  be  deemed  a  ‘  Unionist,’ 
though  may  be  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  laboured  for  the 
Union,  unless  he  at  once  became  a  TarifE  Reformer.  He  was  to 
declare  himself  a  convert  to  ‘  the  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
‘  Chamberlain  ’ !  This  impudent  demand  was  of  course  to 
substitute  the  principle  of  Protection  for  the  principle  of  Union¬ 
ism,  as  the  foundation  plank  of  a  Party  whose  name  it  would 
have  been  more  honest  at  the  same  time  to  change.  The  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire  would  have  none  of  it.  It  was  not  on 
those  lines  that  he  had  formed  and  led  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party. 
And  a  second  time  therefore  he  had  been  compelled  to  stand  for¬ 
ward  as  the  leader  of  a  ‘  dissentient  ’  body  of  opinion  against  the 
rash,  ill-considered,  and  impracticable  projects  of  a  majority  on 
his  own  side  of  politics.  By  the  General  Election  the  threatened 
mischief  of  Protection  was  scotched,  not  killed.  Killed,  perhaps, 
it  will  hardly  be  till  a  Conservative  Government  and  majority 
are  forced  by  experience  to  learn  what  it  means  to  the  greatest 
commercial  and  trading  nation  of  the  world  to  undertake  the 
destruction  of  the  system  of  Free  Trade ;  what  it  means  to  a  great 
industrial  country,  distinguished  indeed  for  its  wealth,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  population 
earning  little  beyond  their  barest  subsistence,  to  impose  taxes 
upon  bread  and  butter  ! 

The  country  had  spoken.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  his  friends  were  in  power  ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  many 
who  agreed  with  their  Free  Trade  policy,  but  who  differed  with 
them  on  much  besides,  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  This  is  always 
the  attitude  in  England  of  a  large  part  of  a  defeated  minority 
when  once  the  country  itself  has  spoken  with  decision.  ‘  The 
‘  statesmen  in  office  are  not  those  we  should  have  chosen  ;  but 
‘  there  they  are !  Let  us  make  the  best  of  them  and  see  what 
‘  there  is  in  their  policy,  now  that  it  has  to  take  practical  shape !  ’ 
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So  generally  reasons  the  wiser  part  of  a  British  minority.  The 
war  of  party  politics  in  England  is  not  quite  a  war  d  oiUrance 
as  it  is  in  some  other  countries  (unfortunately  for  them).  Thus, 
when  the  present  Parliament  assembled,  though  moderate  men 
could  not  but  feel  anxious,  they  recognised  that  some  circum¬ 
stances  combined  to  give  a  fair  prospect  for  a  few  years  of  steady 
rule — a  prospect  which  was  certainly  not  lessened  when, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith 
became  Prime  Minister. 

We  believe  the  view  very  generally  held  by  large  numbers  of 
men  on  both  sides  of  politics  was  truly  expressed  in  our  article  of 
January,  1906.  After  pointing  out  the  extremely  democratic 
character  of  the  new  Ministry,  the  article  proceeded  : 

‘  The  Ministry  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  supposes  that  its 
advent  to  power  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  a  great  wave  of 
advanced  Radicalism  passing  over  the  people.  Neither  the  Ministry 
nor  the  majority  can  hold  together  for  many  weeks  unless  they  can 
satisfy  the  country  that  the  charges  of  revolutionary  violence 
brought  against  them  by  their  political  opponents  are  without 
foundation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Ministry  are  on 
their  trial.  They  have  ample  work  before  them  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  Statesmanship.  National 
Finance,  Local  Government  and  Rating,  Poor  Law  Reform  afford  a 
wide  field  for  the  energies  of  capable  administrators.  If  they  prefer 
to  aim  at  burdening  the  people  with  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
members  of  Parliament,  at  establishing  adult  male  and  female 
suffrage,  at  shortening  Parliaments  to  three  years,  at  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  hereditary  authorities  as  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  will,  of 
course,  lose  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  hasten  their  own  downfall. 
Surely  the  Liberal  Party  can  hardly  have  wandered  for  so  many 
years  in  the  wilderness  without  learning  something !  ’ 


It  must  be  granted  that,  as  regards  Imperial  affairs,  and  also  as 
regards  certain  important  branches  of  administration,  the  Liberal 
Government  has  been  eminently  successful.  Mr.  Balfour  and 
many  of  his  supporters,  four  years  ago,  appeared  to  think  that 
their  own  continuance  in  office  was  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  Empire !  It  is  not  likely,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  poll,  that 
the  electorate  attached  much  importance  to  this  modest  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  retiring  Ministry.  The  course  of  events  soon  showed 
its  absurdity.  As  regards  foreign  affairs  the  European  sky  has 
been  far  from  serene,  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  his  political 
opponents,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  guided  the  policy  of  his 
country  with  firmness,  judgement,  and  discretion.  It  had  been 
rapidly  becoming  an  accepted  belief  that  no  Secretary  of 
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State  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  hold  a  seat  in  a  modem  House  of 
Commons.  He  would  be  too  much  hampered,  it  was  thought, 
by  indiscreet  questions  and  irresponsible  speeches.  And  for  half 
a  century  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  continuously  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  the  part  of  the  Member  for  Northumberland 
to  prove,  by  the  exercise  of  firmness  and  tact,  and  by  making 
reasonable  arrangements  as  to  business,  that  it  was  still  perfectly 
possible  for  a  representative  of  the  people  to  act  in  foreign  affairs 
as  the  Minister  for  England.  He  has  thus  removed  something 
like  a  slur  unjustly  cast  on  the  capacities  and  self-restraint  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Government  has  been  no  less  successful  with  regard  to 
the  Colonies.  Never  has  there  been  a  better  state  of  feeling 
than  at  present  between  the  component  States  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  charge  that  the  Colonies  have  been  ‘  alienated  ’ 
from  the  Mother  Country  by  her  determination  to  continue  the 
system  of  free  imports  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  when  they 
come  from  regions  outside  the  Empire,  was  the  home  manu¬ 
facture  of  politicians  recklessly  anxious  to  enlist  Colonial 
sympathies  on  their  side  in  domestic  party  strife.  That  the 
British  at  the  Imperial  Conference  had  ‘  slammed  the  door  ’ 
in  the  face  of  expectant  colonists  was  not  the  language  held 
by  Colonial  statesmen.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  several  times 
taken  up  a  much  truer  and  more  dignified  position.  Canada 
in  giving  a  preference  to  British  goods  had  done  so  in  the  belief 
that  that  policy  was  beneficial  to  the  Canadians.  He  did  not 
dream  of  making  it  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Canada  for  the  erection 
of  an  English  tariff  against  foreign  goods.  Doubtless  the  partial 
lowering  of  Canadian  import  tariffs  had  been  of  benefit  to 
Canadians.  The  lowering  of  tariffs  always  benefits  trade.  The 
English  Tariff  Reformer  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
does  not  propose  to  lower,  but  to  put  on  English  tariffs.  This, 
of  course,  could  easily  be  arranged  so  as  to  benefit  greatly 
certain  special  interests  and  classes,  advantages  which  the 
general  community  would  have  to  pay  for.  In  this  great  fiscal 
controversy  it  is  always  essential,  both  in  the  Colonies  and  at 
home,  to  keep  in  one’s  mind  the  special  interests  of  individuals 
and  of  limit^  classes  distinct  from  the  general  interests  of  the 
public.  It  seems  clear  to  many  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  that 
his  trade  is  being  restrained  and  hampered  by  competition ;  and 
no  less  so  that  the  public  is  interested  in  his  trade.  Still,  the 
consumer  will  have  his  say  (even  if  Cobden  was  a  Little 
Englander);  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Englishmen  in 
general  are  deeply  interested  in  artificially  creating  a  high  price 
for  food  and  boots  and  clothes  ! 
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Whilst  New  Zealand  has  patriotically  offered  to  present  the 
Imperial  Government  with  a  ‘  Dreadnought,’  the  subject  of 
the  general  defence  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  seriously  taken  up 
at  a  Conference  in  London  at  which  the  great  States  of  the 
Empire  and  India  will  be  represented.  The  drawing  together 
and  co-operation  for  purposes  of  mutual  defence  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  are  regarded  with  equal  approval  by  statesmen 
of  all  parties  at  home.  As  time  goes  on  the  great  increase  in 
the  facilities  of  travel  and  of  communication  is  doing  much  to 
lessen  the  effects  of  distance.  And  the  recent  great  gathering  at 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference  is  one  more  indication  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  spirit  of  common  nation-hood  that  prevails  amongst  us. 

In  South  Africa,  at  one  time,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
racial  animosities  and  the  bitter  memories  of  the  war  would 
for  long  postpone  the  re-establishment  of  independent  self- 
government.  The  home  Government  and  Lord  Selborne  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  their  determined  adherence  to  those  well- 
tried  principles  which  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  have  proved 
so  successful.  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin  were  subjected 
in  their  day  to  much  denunciation  by  men  of  narrower  and 
less  far-seeing  views  than  their  own.  We  ought  to  have  learned 
something  since  then  of  the  only  methods  by  which  such  an 
Empire  as  ours  can  be  maintained.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman  and  his  colleagues  did  not  hesitate  to  establish  free 
self-government  in  the  newly- acquired  British  Colonies,  and 
to  their  firmness  and  decision  the  Empire  owes  it  that  at  the 
present  time  a  United  South  Africa  is  taking  its  place  amongst 
the  ‘  Sister  Nations.’ 

In  India,  Lord  Curzon  four  years  ago  left  behind  him  a  state 
of  general  disquiet  and  dissatisfaction  such  as  had  been  quite 
unknown  in  that  country  for  many  years.  The  dissension  be¬ 
tween  such  exalted  personages  as  the  Viceroy,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  at  home,  could 
not  but  lessen  authority  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  with  whom  it  is 
specially  important  that  authority  should  stand  high.  Over  and 
above  the  irritation  caused  by  special  measures  there  has  been 
working  in  India  in  recent  years  with  increasing  effect  new 
forces  of  opinion  and  of  feeling  due  largely  to  the  westernising 
tendencies  which  education,  books,  and  newspapers  are 
necessarily  producing  in  the  native  mind.  Lord  Minto  in 
India,  and  Lord  Morley  at  home,  have  succeeded  in  very 
difficult  times  in  giving  full  and  willing  recognition  to  whatever 
seemed  legitimate  in  aspiration,  whilst  suppressing  by  stringent 
measures  every  attempt  to  weaken  authority  and  raise  dis¬ 
affection.  Lord  Minto  on  the  spot  had  to  deal  with  a  changed 
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state  of  things  which  it  was  not  easy  for  many  old  Anglo-Indians, 
who  had  returned  to  England,  to  grasp.  He  saw  clearly  that 
no  mistake  could  be  greater  or  more  dangerous  than  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  acknowledge  the  movement  of  the  times.  Anarchy  and 
disaffection  must  be  sternly  suppressed.  In  the  interest  of  those 
very  millions  for  whom  the  British  Raj  is  the  trustee,  authority 
and  order  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  of  India  was  convinced  that  authority  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  an  advance  towards  meeting  the 
natural  and  laudable  desire  of  Indians  themselves  to  take,  when 
competent,  more  part  than  heretofore  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  On  these  lines  far-reaching  reforms  have  been  carried. 
An  accomplished  and  much  respected  native  gentleman  has  taken 
his  place  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  one  against 
whose  appointment  no  objection  could  possibly  be  taken  on 
the  ground  of  lack  of  qualification,  unless,  indeed  (contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Proclamation  and  the  feelings 
of  all  liberal-minded  men),  the  mere  fact  that  a  distinguished  man 
was  an  Indian  was  to  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  to  his  holding 
a  responsible  post  in  India.  The  attitude  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  on  this  question  has  been  appreciated  by  native  opinion.  In 
no  grudging  spirit  that  Government  has  shown  itself  eager  to  seek 
out  and  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  competent  and  trusted 
natives  who  are  willing  to  share  with  them  the  burden  and 
responsibilities  of  office.  And  whilst  in  India  the  general  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  races  and  classes  and  creeds  has  been  given  in  an 
unexampled  degree  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Parliamentary  and  other 
difficulties  at  home  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  policy  of  order 
and  reform,  which  were  neither  few  nor  small,  were  overcome 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Morley’s  lofty  spirit  and 
eloquent  words  have  told ;  and  Englishmen  have  been  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  that  line  of  cautious  but  steady  advance  which 
our  greatest  of  Indian  statesmen  have  always  kept  in  view. 

No  one  at  home  or  abroad  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  Indian  problems  will  underrate  the  momentous  character  of 
the  reforms  adopted.  As  was  well  said  by  Lord  Morley,  in  a 
recent  address  at  Oxford  (June  12,  1909),  their  success  mainly 
depends  on  two  things — on  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  whose 
loyal  and  manly  determination  to  face  the  tasks  put  upon 
them  he  expressed  complete  confidence,  and  on  ‘  the  power  of 
‘Indians  with  the  sense  and  instincts  of  government,  to  con- 
‘  trol  the  wilder  and  more  childish  spirits  with  neither  the 
‘  sense  nor  the  instincts  of  government.’ 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  administration  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  our 
relations  with  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Government  of  the  Indian 
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Empire,  though  considerable  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome, 
the  Ministry  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  of  Mr. 
Asquith  has  deserved  and  received  the  praise  not  only  of  its 
political  friends  but  of  the  country  at  large. 

And  there  are  other  great  Departments  of  the  State  where 
good  work  has  been  done.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak  confi¬ 
dently  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  rule  at  the  War 
Office.  He  has  known  how  to  surround  himself  with  able  pro¬ 
fessional  advisers,  and  to  call  out  a  keen  spirit  of  helpfulness 
in  local  centres.  As  elsewhere,  there  have  been  difficulties  to 
surmount,  perhaps  not  the  least  of  these  arising  from  the  desire 
in  certain  quarters  to  introduce  conscription,  or  at  least  to  take 
considerable  steps  in  that  direction.  The  word  ‘  conscription,’ 
like  the  word  ‘  protection,’  has  an  ill  savour  in  British  nostrils. 
Few  boldly  declare  that  they  are  advocates  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  the  praise  of  Continental  systems,  the 
advantages  of  compulsory  service,  the  failure  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  are  incessantly  dinned  into  our  ears  ;  whilst  the  belief 
in  the  volunteer  spirit,  which  in  the  past  has  manned  our  armies, 
seems  to  be  accounted  an  antiquated  superstition. 

A  very  distinguished  man  of  letters  who  has  just  passed 
away — Mr.  George  Meredith — has  used  language  highly  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  quite  modern,  but  we  hope  not  very  general,  way 
of  regarding  this  subject : 

‘  The  fear  of  death  (he  says)  is  the  real  cause  of  the  English 
objection  to  conscription.  Men  come  to  me  and  say  their  trade 
would  suffer,  or  they  could  not  spare  two  years  from  their  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Their  real  meaning  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  being  called  out 
and  shot  at.  So  they  pay  others  to  do  the  killing  and  dying  for  them. 
Every  manly  nation  submits  to  universal  service.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world  it  counts  amongst  the  necessities  for  safety.  But 
nothing  short  of  an  invasion  and  the  capture  of  London  would  induce 
England  to  think  of  it  seriously.  As  it  is,  80,000  Germans  could 
march  through  England  from  end  to  end.’ 

In  every  nation,  manly  or  unmanly,  soldiers  are  paid  to  do 
the  killing  and  dying.  Our  security  against  invasion  at  present 
is  surely  not  less  than  that  of  Germany  and  France  !  The 
statement  that  80,000  Germans  could  conquer  England  is  the 
language  of  unreasoning  panic,  not  of  courageous  patriotism ; 
and  the  charge  that  the  old  and  we  hope  inveterate  dislike 
of  the  British  people  to  forced  service  in  the  army  is  due  to 
national  cowardice,  is  a  libel  upon  our  countrymen.  This 
timid  race  of  ours,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  had  nearly  400,000 
men  serving  in  South  Africa,  10,000  miles  from  home,  every 
one  of  whom  had  voluntarily  offered  his  services  to  his  Queen 
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and  country.  Could  any  nation  of  the  Continent  have  done 
80  great  a  thing  as  this  ?  And  yet,  forsooth,  we  are  told  that 
in  order  to  defend  our  own  homes  from  these  terrible  ‘  eighty 
‘  thousand  Germans  ’  we  must  drive  Englishmen  into  the  ranks 
by  threats  of  fine  or  imprisonment ! 

We  have  devoted  in  another  part  of  this  number  special 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  Navy,  so  it  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  It  can  hardly  with  any  truth  be  alleged 
that  in  this  respect  the  Government  has  not  been  keenly  alive 
to  its  great  responsibilities.  Unlike  a  portion  of  the  Press  and 
many  nervously  excitable  politicians,  the  Ministry,  whilst  it 
has  not  attempted  to  lull  the  public  into  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  European  peace,  has  kept  its  head,  and  used  the 
language  of  moderation.  By  virtue  both  of  its  foreign  policy 
and  of  its  military  and  naval  preparation  it  has  placed  the 
nation  in  a  singularly  strong  position  to  face,  if  need  be,  any 
threatened  dangers  from  across  the  seas.  If,  in  the  future, 
even  greater  efforts  than  in  the  past  are  required  to  maintain 
the  national  security,  they  will  be  cheerfully  made,  whatever 
Ministry  may  be  in  power. 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  Liberal  Government  has 
certainly  not  disappointed  reasonable  expectations.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  Cabinet  is  not  inferior  to  its  predecessors  in  the 
possession  of  individual  statesmen  who  are  capable  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  men  of  strong  personality.  Why,  then,  is  it  that, 
as  regards  much  of  its  home  policy,  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Ireland,  it  has  earned  the  strongest  condemnation,  not  merely 
from  political  opponents,  who  from  the  beginning  desired  its 
fall,  but  also  from  those  who,  seeing  that  it  was  the  only  possible 
Government,  on  patriotic  rather  than  on  mere  party  grounds 
heartily  desired  its  success  ? 

We  called  attention  some  six  months  after  the  assembling 
of  the  present  Parliament  to  the  very  novel  elements  of  which 
the  new  House  of  Commons  was  composed.*  The  ‘  Labour  Party  ’ 
—itself  a  new  feature — contained  many  admitted  Socialists  ; 
but  there  appeared  to  be  little  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
Socialistic  legislation  if  it  were  to  be  dependent  upon  the  small 
group  of  members  led  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  There  was  no  ‘  Socialist 
‘  Party,’  properly  so  called.  The  danger  in  the  eyes  of  those 
opposed  to  it  lay  ‘  in  that  spirit  of  Socialism  which  evidently 
‘  pervaded  the  whole  House  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
‘  previous  Parliament.’  Two  years’  additional  experience  has 


*  ‘  Socialism  in  the  House  of  Commons,’  Edin.  Review, 
July  1906. 
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brought  fresh  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Contrast 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  thought  in  which  the  Poor  Law  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Reformed  Parliaments  after  1832  were  conducted, 
with  the  debates  to  which  the  Pensions  Bill  of  the  present 
Government  gave  rise.  After  all,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  states¬ 
man  who  has  done  the  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  system 
of  general  pensioning  out  of  the  taxes  without  even  calling 
for  a  penny  of  voluntary  contribution  from  those  who  are 
to  benefit  by  it.  This  being  so  it  was  in  full  accordance 
with  party  nature  that  Conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  give  no  general  or  serious  opposition  to  the 
measure  ;  whilst  many  of  them  criticised  the  Bill  for  not  going 
further !  We  fully  admit  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Party 
which,  for  the  most  part,  had  itself  on  the  platform  strongly 
advocated  pensions,  opposing  on  principle  the  proposals  in  that 
direction  of  the  present  Ministry.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not 
on  this  subject  alone,  was  for  years  the  only  statesman  who 
gave  any  lead ;  others  placidly  looked  on.  Inquiries  had  been 
instituted,  and  had  indicated  the  many  difficvdties,  as  well  as 
shown  the  enormous  cost,  of  all  the  schemes  submitted  to  them 
for  examination.  But  such  things  had  no  terrors  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  keenly  advocated  few 
Conservatives  would  question.  Then  the  Radical  Government 
comes  on  the  stage.  They  are  in  their  own  estimation  the 
party  of  economical  reform.  But  they  were  not  for  one  moment 
deterred  by  the  gigantic  expenditure  which,  on  the  lowest 
estimates,  would  be  entailed  upon  the  country  by  making  even 
a  start  on  this  portentous  policy,  by  giving  five  shillings  a 
week  to  everyone  over  seventy  years  of  age  who  needed  it.  It 
would  be  possible,  it  was  suggested,  to  go  much  further  than  this 
hereafter.  The  Liberals  were  happy  in  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  eager  in  his  efforts  to  assure  the  future  recipients  of 
life  annuities  drawn  from  the  taxes  that  they  would  not  be 
paupers  but  highly  deserving  pensioners,  and  would  enjoy, 
almost  as  of  right,  what  had  too  long  been  kept  from  them.  In 
this  cheerful  spirit  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  find  in  such  a  wealthy  country  as 
ours  ample  means  to  meet  any  burdens  which  might  in  this  way 
be  incurred.  Nevertheless  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  get 
parliamentary  approval  for  the  scheme  one  year’  and  to  defer 
making  substantial  provision  for  its  cost  to  the  next. 

Almost  alone  Mr.  Harold  Cox  protested  against  the  principle 
on’ which  this  legislation  was  based.  Almost  alone  he  argued 
that  the  measure  was  corrupting  to  that  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-support  which  used  to  characterise  the  British  working 
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man.  Almost  alone  he  refused  to  approve  the  taxation  of  the 
workers  and  the  provident  in  order  to  endow  almost  indis¬ 
criminately  the  most  improvident  section  of  the  community. 
There  was  no  real  fight  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
Ministerial  proposals,  and  the  first  instalment  of  an  Old  Age 
Pensions  scheme  became  law  without  having  met  any  serious 
opposition  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  a 
feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  was  growing 
amongst  thoughtful  politicians.  It  was  felt,  besides,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  playing  the  part  which  the 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.  Candidates’  pledges  had 
been  recklessly  given.  The  competition  for  popularity  between 
rival  parties  trying  to  outbid  each  other  in  the  generosity  of 
their  offers  of  public  money  was  keen.  A  Royal  Commission 
and  various  Committees,  it  is  true,  had  pointed  out  the  dangers 
and  abuses  that  would  ensue.  In  newspapers  and  magazines 
articles  were  written  ably  supporting  the  same  views.  In  Parlia¬ 
ment  there  was  but  a  faint  reflection  of  all  this  in  the  speeches 
of  one  or  two  independent  men  in  each  House.  And  the  country 
was  forgotten  whilst  politicians  played  the  party  game.  Very  few 
great  measures  have  passed  through  both  Houses  with  so  little 
opposition.  It  would  be  soon  enough  later  on  to  decide  how  the 
enormous  increase  to  the  national  expenditure  should  be  met. 

The  country  to-day  stands  face  to  face  with  a  great  financial 
difficulty.  Sinking  Funds  are  to  be  abolished  or  reduced.  Old 
taxes  are  to  be  greatly  augmented ;  and  methods  of  extracting 
money,  new  to  a  people  with  no  small  previous  experience  of 
taxation,  are  to  be  resorted  to.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the 
financial  position  of  the  country  and  the  Budget  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  almost  exclusively  occupy  public  attention. 

A  deficit  of  nearly  sixteen  millions  makes  men  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Liberal  finance  stand  aghast !  What  would 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  said  ?  The  nation  feels,  and  has  a  right  to 
feel,  aggrieved.  At  the  General  Election  the  Liberal  leaders 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  party  of  national  economy.  Over  and 
over  again  they  promised  economy  ;  but  alas  !  they  promised 
Old  Age  Pensions  as  well,  and  everything  else  that  anybody 
wanted  !  The  Party  had  lived  on  promises  for  years  ;  and  there 
had  been  enough.  Heaven  knows  !  of  extravagance  under  Unionist 
administration  to  make  the  prospect  of  the  diminution  of  national 
expenditure  and  taxation  alluring.  For  a  year  or  two  it  had 
really  seemed  that  the  Liberals  would  do  something  considerable 
in  the  way  of  reducing  debt,  whilst  paying  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  country,  as  they  were  incurred,  out  of  yearly  revenue. 
Ministers  continued  to  speak  as  Free  Traders,  and  to  glorify  the 
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names  of  Peel  and  Gladstone.  The  public  was  lulled  into  security. 
If  the  mantle  that  these  great  men  had  worn  had  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  hlr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  cause  of 
economy  would  surely  inspire  them  in  office  with  zeal  not  less 
burning  than  had  been  kindled  in  their  breasts  whilst  they  were 
still  in  opposition !  This  portentous  deficit  has  tom  the  veil  from 
the  eyes  of  a  much  deluded  people.  It  should  of  course  have 
foreseen  what  was  coming.  As  a  fact  it  did  not  realise  that  it 
had  been  extravagant  till  it  was  asked  to  pay  the  bill ! 

‘  There  was  a  time  for  borrowing, 

But  now  it’s  time  to  pay  ; 

A  Budget  is  a  serious  thing, 

So  take  the  sword  away  !  ’ 

So  said  or  sung  Winthrop  Praed  long  ago.  The  sword  might  be 
taken  away  ;  but  unfortimately  Old  Age  Pensions  never  can. 
Pensions  have  come  to  stay,  probably  to  grow  in  amount  and  to 
extend  to  far  larger  numbers.  A  much  less  expenditure,  though 
a  smaller  number  of  beneficiaries  would  have  been  reached, 
might  have  done  a  great  deal  to  encourage  instead  of  to  dis¬ 
courage  thrift,  to  increase  instead  of  to  diminish  the  manly  sense 
of  independence  amongst  the  poor.  Thus  the  new  burden  that 
the  nation  has  to  bear  is  aggravated  by  a  general  feeling  that  a 
great  opportunity  of  doing  real  good  has  been  missed.  ‘Con- 
‘  tribution  ’  as  a  condition  of  pensions  has  never  yet  been  fairly 
discussed  in  Parliament  by  practical  men.  It  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  itself  probably  to  the  caucuses  of  either  Party,  and  at 
present  we  seem  to  be  governed  in  domestic  affairs  by  caucuses 
rather  than  by  Cabinets. 

The  deficit  and  the  Budget  have  startled  a  public  which  was 
already  on  quite  other  grounds  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the 
prudence,  firmness,  and  good  sense  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising,  though  we  think  the  fact  can  be  accounted  for,  that  a 
Ministry  containing  so  many  able  men  capable  of  doing  such 
good  work  in  several  of  the  great  departments  should  have 
shown  themselves  collectively  so  conspicuously  unsuccessful  in 
gaining  the  support  of  intelligent  moderate-minded  men  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  domestic  legislative  projects. 

Against  a  Ministry  now  nearly  four  years  old  few  great  ad¬ 
ministrative  failures  or  blunders  can  be  recorded,  with  one  great 
exception.  That,  no  doubt,  is  something ;  but  then  the  excep¬ 
tion — Ireland — is  conspicuous ;  the  failure  there  is  so  great  and 
so  persistent  that  men  have  begun  seriously  to  ask  whether  the 
Chief  Secretary  even  thinks  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  maintain 
the  law.  The  Government  and  the  whole  Liberal  Party  suffer. 
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and  rightly  sutler,  in  reputation  for  the  condition  into  which 
the  Ministry  have  allowed  the  country  to  fall.  The  dissatis¬ 
faction  on  this  ground  of  all  Unionists,  and  of  many  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Unionist  Party,  has  been  extreme.  Assuredly  the 
so-called  Devolution  Bill  in  the  early  days  of  the  Government 
brought  it  little  credit  on  either  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  It 
showed  indeed  a  great  falling  back  on  the  part  of  Liberals  from 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  measures ;  but  it  was 
an  extraordinarily  unpractical  scheme.*  Seeing  this  many 
Liberals  were  rash  enough  to  welcome  it,  not  as  being  worth 
much  in  itself,  but  as  a  ‘  step  to  Home  Rule.’  This  had  the 
natural  efEect  of  closing  against  them  the  Unionist  ranks,  and  of 
irritating  a  public  which  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  national 
verdicts  of  1886  and  1895  to  be  reversed.  That  a  Govern¬ 
ment  returned  to  power  in  order  to  avert  Protection  should 
use  its  Free  Trade  majority  to  bring  nearer  Home  Rule,  was 
bound,  of  course,  at  once  to  alienate  a  very  large  section  of  its 
friends  in  England.  But  the  Bill  was  not  long  enough  before 
Parliament  to  make  it  necessary  for  Ministers  to  disclose  their 
ultimate  policy.  The  measure  failing  somewhat  ignominiously  to 
win  even  Irish  support,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  episode 
afforded  for  the  hundredth  time  additional  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  satisfying  Nationalist  demands  without  giving  to 
Ireland  the  complete  Parliamentary  rights  of  independent 
nationhood. 

In  Scotland  the  agricultural  world — the  owners  and  tenants 
of  the  best  farmed  land  in  the  kingdom — was  astounded  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  substitute  for  the  system  of  free 
contract  under  which  extraordinary  advance  had  been  made, 
something  very  closely  though  not  entirely  resembling  the 
Irish  Rent  Court  system.  We  called  attention  at  the  time 
to  these  extraordinary  proposals,  which  would  at  once  have 
put  an  end  to  free  business  relations  as  regards  the  holding  of 
land,  whenever  less  in  area  than  50  acres  or  less  in  rent 
than  SOL  To  start  in  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  reason  for 
it,  and  no  demand  for  it,  a  system  which  the  nation  has  been 
at  great  cost  of  cash  and  credit  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
in  Ireland,  seemed  little  less  than  madness,  and  when  it  reached 
them  the  House  of  Lords  very  properly  refused  to  accept  the  Bill. 
‘  Make  the  land  as  free  as  possible  to  buy,  and  to  sell  and  to  hire  ; 
‘  cheapen  transfer  ;  trust  to  free  contract,  to  the  capacity  of 
‘  Scotchmen  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  then  leave  them 
‘  alone  to  sort  themselves.  These  were  doctrines  once  preached 

*  Edin.  Review,  July  1907,  ‘  Ireland — a  Nation.’ 
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‘  by  Liberals.  In  the  present  day  Free  Trade  in  land  seems 
‘  to  be  as  much  out  of  favour  with  many  Liberals  as  is  Free  Trade 
‘  in  commerce  with  most  Conservatives.’  *  A  Free  Trade  Ministry 
might  well  study  with  advantage  the  excellent  literature  once 
published  on  land  laws  and  systems  of  land  tenure  by  the  Cobden 
Club. 

/  More  than  two  years  ago  (March  1907)  Lord  Rosebery,  in 
I  addressing  the  Council  of  the  Liberal  League,  pointed  to  a 
'  time  not  very  remote  when  perhaps  the  Liberal  Party  might 
find  itself  squeezed  out  between  Socialism  and  Conservatism. 
His  speech  was  a  solemn  warning  to  that  Liberal  Party  which  he 
had  once  led  that  should  it  join  in  a  general  attack  on  property 
there  would  soon  be  no  room  for  its  existence  in  the  political 
I  arena.  Socialism  and  Conservatism  would  be  face  to  face. 

Quite  lately  Lord  Rosebery  has  declared  that  the  Budget  and  the 
I  consequences  which  would  flow  from  it  amount  to  a  revolution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  section  of  the  public 
is,  like  Lord  Rosebery,  genuinely  alarmed.  If  the  language  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  before  the  Session  began  did  not  amount  to 
the  threat  of  an  attack  upon  the  propertied  classes,  if  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  some  other  Ministers  did  not  mean  that  financial  punish¬ 
ment  was  to  be  dealt  out  to  the  Liquor  interest  for  venturing  to 
oppose  the  Government  Licensing  Bill,  it  is  not  easy  to  attach 
any  meaning  to  some  of  their  speeches.  A  great  gathering  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  City  of  London  on  June  23,  with 
Lord  Rothschild  in  the  chair,  protested  against  the  Budget. 
No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  no  Ministry  can  afford  to 
dismiss  so  weighty  a  protest  with  contempt.  And  accordingly 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  moderate  language 
and  with  some  show  of  argument,  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
the  country  that  there  is  hardly  anything  new  or  dangerous  in 
the  Finance  Bill,  and  that  it  is  founded  on  well  tested  and  accepted 
principles.  The  criticism  of  Lord  Rothschild  and  the  other 
great  City  magnates  fell  in  the  main  on  the  land  tax  proposals. 
But  the  meeting  was  not  a  landowners’  meeting.  To  few  of  those 
present  could  land  have  been  nearly  as  directly  important  as 
wealth  in  other  forms.  In  the  City  it  was  natural  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  new  taxes  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  men’s  minds. 

;Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  statesmen  of  a  different 
order  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Their  language  is  always  moderate 
and  even  conciliatory.  In  political  advocacy  no  one  excels  them 
ill  the  art  of  giving  that  colour  to  a  case  (to  use  an  expression 
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of  the  Bar)  which  the  interests  of  their  client — the  Party — 
demand.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  a  far  easier  task 
than  the  unfortunate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  While 
they  can  talk  at  banquets  and  packed  meetings  in  splendid  yet 
vague  generalities,  he  has,  with  his  Finance  Bill  in  his  hand,  to 
face  night  after  night  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
detail,  to  meet  cases,  to  explain  clauses,  and  here  it  would  appear 
that  his  eloquent  colleagues  give  him  very  little  help.  It  is  all 
very  w'ell  for  one  of  them  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Holborn  Res¬ 
taurant,  and  for  another  at  a  complimentary  banquet  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  to  assure  the  world  that  the  financial 
situation  is  quite  normal,  and  the  Government  is  only  having 
recourse  to  old-fashioned  and  well-tested  expedients  in  meeting 
it !  ]Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  that  he  also  can  make  eloquent 
speeches,  but  then  that  is  not  what  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  in  want  of.  His  opening  remark  at  the  earlier 
of  the  two  feasts  referred  to,  in  following  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  almost  pathetic.  ‘  I  do  not  feel  after  the  magnificent 
‘oration  we  have  heard  from  our  Chief — (cheers) — that  it  is 
‘  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  “  I  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Asquith  ”  ’ ;  and  so  to  jokes  (and  not  very  good  ones)  aimed 
at  Lord  Rothschild ! 

Now  the  country  is  serious,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  becoming,  moreover, 
unmistakably  angry.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  as  cheerful  over  a 
deficit  of  sixteen  millions  as  is  Mr.  Birrell  over  lawlessness  in 
Ireland.  And  what  is  this  nonsense  that  we  are  told  about  the 
Budget  following  only  old  lines  and  accepted  principles  of 
taxation  ?  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  Lord  Rosebery  gently  to  task 
for  that  word  ‘  revolution.’  ‘  If  he  were  to  select  among  the 
‘  deeds  of  the  present  Government  one  that  he  should  give  as  an 
‘  instance  of  an  approach  to  revolution  he  would  rather  select 
‘  Old  Age  Pensions  than  the  Budget.  Not  that  he  did  not 
‘  approve  of  Old  Age  Pensions.’  In  our  constitutional  system 
it  was  too  difficult  rather  than  too  easy  to  carry  into  effect  the 
will  of  the  people.  ...  As  for  the  Budget,  ‘  he  did  not  find  that 
‘  it  contained  principles  that  were  new,  or  in  so  far  as  it  contained 
‘  principles  which  were  new  in  application,  they  were  at  any  rate 
‘  not  new  in  theory.’  Henry  George’s  ideas  are  not  ‘  new  in 
‘  theory,’  but  they  would  be  decidedly  ‘  new  in  application  ’ ! 

Well,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact  there  is  much  that  is  new  in  this 
year’s  Budget.  The  super  tax  is  new,  the  graduated  income 
tax  is  exceedingly  modern,  and  in  part  quite  ‘  new  in  applica- 
‘  tion,’  the  increment  value  duty  is  new,  the  preposterous  annual 
tax  on  undeveloped  land  and  ungotten  minerals  is  new  ;  and  the 
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great  increases  on  old  imposts  such  as  the  death  duties,  income 
tax,  transfer  stamps,  spirits,  and  beer  licences  are  so  considerable 
that  it  justifies  the  universal  impression  that  Mr.  Uoyd  George’s 
Budget  is  practically  a  new  departure  in  British  finance.  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  a  later  speech  in  the  country,  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  proper  arena,  we  venture  to  think,  in  which  to 
defend  during  the  Session  the  finance  of  his  Government — has 
lately  urged  that  the  taxes  are  imposed  only  to  raise  a  revenue 
actually  required  and  which  must  be  obtained.  In  reply  to 
charges  of  ‘  confiscation  ’  he  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  reply 
with  truth  that  in  some  sense  all  taxes  are  confiscation — the 
forcible  depriving  a  man  of  his  property  without  compensation. 
The  State  claims  to  take  out  of  a  man’s  pocket  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  undoubtedly  his  own  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
general  expenses.  In  so  doing  it  admits  his  title  to  his  property. 
Here,  however,  we  have  the  imposition  of  the  increment  value 
duty  and  the  annual  undeveloped  land  duty  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  owner  has  no  right  to  the  increased  value — that 
it  does  not  morally  and  equitably  belong  to  him,  ‘  because  he  has 
‘  not  created  it.’  On  these  principles  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  State  should  not  take  the  whole  increase  to  itself,  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  on  the  part  of  landowners  some  alarm 
should  be  felt,  and  felt  not  by  landowners  only,  but  by  a  vastly 
larger  number  of  people  who  have  pecuniary  interests  in  land. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  argues  that  no  one  is  made  a  penny  the  poorer 
at  present  by  reason  of  the  increment  duty,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  come  into  efiect  till  a  future  event — viz.,  the  transfer 
of  the  land  or  the  death  of  the  landowner  !  Surely  an  astounding 
thesis  for  a  clear-headed  man  to  put  forward  !  The  assumption 
appears  to  be  that  the  value  of  the  property  will  remain  un¬ 
affected  till  it  is  desired  to  turn  it  into  cash.  It  is  true  enough 
that  in  some  ways  property  in  land  can  be  differentiated  from 
other  property,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  its  incidents 
they  resemble  each  other.  Supposing  a  transfer  stamp  of  half 
the  value  of  the  thing  transferred  was  to  be  imposed  upon  ships 
or  the  pictures  of  old  masters,  does  any  one  suppose  that  it  would 
not  from  the  very  moment  it  was  imposed  diminish  the  value  of 
that  property  ?  Does  the  owner  of  Consols  lose  nothing  by  a  fall 
of  ten  per  cent.,  as  the  interest  remains  the  same,  till  he  actually 
sells  ?  If  more  real  debating  was  done  in  Parliament,  and  fewer 
speeches  made  to  party  gatherings  outside,  we  should  get  at  far 
better  results  in  the  enlightening  of  the  public  mind.  In  what 
appears  to  Lord  Rosebery  to  be  ‘  revolutionary  ’  Sir  Edward 
Grey  sees  nothing  that  is  even  new,  and  he  is  impressed  by  the 
extreme  slowness  with  which,  under  the  existing  British  Con- 
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stitution,  reforms  can  be  accomplished.  As  to  this  we  shall  say 
a  word  further  on,  only  noting  in  passing  the  difference  of  political 
outlook  between  two  statesmen  who  but  a  very  few  years  ago 
were  supposed  on  most  of  the  important  issues  of  the  day  to  see 
eye  to  eye. 

The  Government  has  so  far  entirely  failed  to  show  any  sound 
reason  for  imposing  on  owners  of  land  much  higher  taxation  than 
is  imposed  on  the  owners  of  other  forms  of  wealth.  In  this 
country,  no  doubt,  almost  all  rich  men  are  landowners.  And  many 
very  ill-informed  people  think  that  all  landowners  are  rich  men. 
This  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  on  the  land  already  that 
the  heavy  burden  of  local  rates  falls,  whilst  personalty  escapes. 
It  appears  to  be  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  as  regards  income  tax  the  landowner  pays  practically  a 
higher  income  tax  on  his  rents  than  the  ordinary  income-tax 
payer  under  Schedule  D  on  his  profits,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  deductions  allowed  in  the  former  case.  The 
annual  undeveloped  land  duty  will  be  a  heavy  burden  on  a  great 
extent  of  purely  agricultural  land  wffiich  at  present  pays  a  small 
rent,  but  whose  speculative  selling  value  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  income  obtainable  from  it.  Supposing  the  land  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  legislation  to  be  forced  into  the  market,  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  any  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  forced 
sale  to  anyone  but  the  speculative  builder.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  benevolent  and  altruistic  gentleman  would  at  once  build 
artizans’  dwellings  and  let  them  cheap.  But  why  should  he  ? 

The  similar  tax  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  on  minerals  that 
are  not  a  source  of  present  profit,  but  may  perhaps  some  day 
become  so,  is  open  to  similar  objection.  In  each  case  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  burden  land  or  minerals,  after  they  have  paid  income 
tax  on  actual  annual  profits,  with  a  second  annual  income  tax 
based  on  their  capital  selling  value,  as  estimated  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official. 

For  our  part  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  these  proposals  will 
be  maintained.  Of  course  they  will  be  approved  by  the  Party 
caucuses  and  the  Party  meetings,  and  a  large  Party  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  a  country  like  ours  there  is  a 
public  opinion  which  is  not  machine  made,  which  is  not  dependent 
on  the  muster  of  votes  it  can  rally  in  lobby  or  polling  booth : 
the  general  opinion  of  men  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  facts,  who  have  studied  the  Bill,  and  who  have  listened  to 
and  weighed  the  arguments  of  its  supporters  and  its  opponents. 
Before  this  tribunal  the  most  powerful  Government  has  for  its 
own  credit  to  ‘  save  its  face,’  but  this  assuredly  it  will  not  do  if 
it  allows  the  ‘  undeveloped  land  ’  clauses  to  stand  as  they  are. 
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Setting  aside  those  portions  of  the  Budget  that  appear  to  us 
to  be  unjust,  and  hardly  practicable,  such  as  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  will  be  altered,  there  are 
proposals  whose  financial  wisdom  we  very  greatly  doubt.  Sir 
Felix  Schuster  at  the  City  meeting  declared  on  the  whole  his 
preference  for  a  high  income  tax  over  very  high  death  duties 
which  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  vast  amounts  of  capital  from 
productive  employment.  Every  executor  knows  by  experience 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  sell  out  shares  in  railway  companies 
and  other  concerns,  where  the  money  has  been  employed  in 
production,  in  order  to  pay  a  large  lump  sum  into  the  Treasury. 
Sir  Felix  has  since  expanded  his  views  in  an  able  article  in  the 
‘  Nineteenth  Century,’  *  in  which  he  grounds  himself  (as  becomes  a 
distinguished  Free  Trader)  on  certain  principles  of  taxation  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith,  and  discusses  the  effect  of  very  heavy 
taxation  of  this  sort  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  This  is  a  point 
of  view  too  little  regarded  by  those  who  are  thinking  only  of  the 
individual.  Where  a  man  has  succeeded  to  property  or  benefited 
by  ‘  a  windfall,’  the  public  account  him  a  lucky  fellow  well  able 
to  pay  heavily ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  State  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  surrender  of  the  ‘  Old  Sinking  Fund,’  and  the  setting  aside 
money  hitherto  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  debt  in  order  that 
it  may  be  employed  on  any  project  which  a  Ministry  may  choose 
to  describe  as  ‘  Social  Reform,’  is  another  provision  of  this 
remarkable  Budget.  So  far  it  has  hardly  been  supported  by 
serious  argument.  It  is  open  to  the  most  evident  and  weighty 
objection.  Probably  it  will  not  be  persisted  in,  but  its  mere 
proposal  has  done  something  to  discredit  that  claim  to  the 
character  of  economical  reformers  upon  which  Liberal  Ministers 
used  to  pride  themselves. 

Bad  as  the  Budget  is  in  our  opinion — both  uneconomical  and 
unjust — much  of  the  criticism  to  which  it  is  exposed  comes  with 
a  very  ill  grace  from  those  Conservatives  who  are  continually 
complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  naval  and  military 
establishments,  who  on  the  platform  themselves  promised  Old 
Age  Pensions,  and  who  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  even 
try  to  confine  the  Government  proposals  within  narrower  limits. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  Conservative  Government 
if  it  came  into  power  to-morrow  would  spend  less  money  than 
Mr.  Asquith  ?  If  they  spend  as  much  or  more,  they  will  have 
to  maintain  as  high  or  higher  taxes.  We  doubt  whether  any 
previous  Government  in  our  history  could  have  made  themselves 
responsible  for  such  a  Budget  and  have  survived  the  overwhelming 
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outburst  of  public  opinion  against  them  which  it  would  have 
elicited.  That  this  is  Free  Trade  Finance  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
allow.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  his  is  a  ‘  war  budget  ’ — ‘  a  budget 
‘  for  waxing  implacable  war  on  poverty  !  ’  If  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  intends  to  fight  poverty  with  high  taxes,  his 
plan  of  campaign  is  a  very  original  one,  which  would  have 
surprised  (to  use  a  mild  term)  any  Free  Trader  of  the  past,  from 
Adam  Smith  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Asquith  is  right  in  saying 
that  in  greatly  diminishing  the  sugar  duties  he  was  relieving  the 
country  of  a  burden.  Of  course  he  was  !  But  what  prudence  or 
wisdom  was  there  in  sacrificing  revenue  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
‘  war  budget  ’  ?  In  consequence  of  ‘  the  burden  ’  he  took  off,  he 
had  so  much  more  ‘  burden  ’  to  put  on  !  We  find  prevailing  in 
Protectionist  newspapers  the  strange  delusion  that  customs 
duties  as  such  are  inconsistent  with  a  policy  of  Free  Trade. 
No  English  statesman  in  modern  times  (till  within  the  last  few 
years)  has  held  that  customs,  or  indeed  any  taxes,  are  other 
than  burdensome,  and  tend  to  check  prosperity.  Nevertheless, 
custom  duties  imposed  for  revenue  have  been  a  principal  portion 
of  every  Free  Trade  Budget  that  has  ever  passed  into  law. 

It  is  a  real  misfortune  for  the  country  that  the  Opposition 
with  extraordinary  fatuity  has  largely  disabled  itself  from  fight¬ 
ing  this  Budget,  should  it  come  before  the  electorate,  on  its 
own  manifold  and  great  demerits.  The  tables  will  at  once  be 
turned  against  them,  and  supporters  of  the  Government  will 
show  with  ease  the  folly  and  worse  than  folly  in  a  country  such 
as  this  of  taxing  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  on  the  first  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  Of  course  that  is  not  the  necessary  alternative, 
but  the  Tariff  Reformers  have  done  their  best  to  make  it  so.  It  is 
Tariff  Reform,  or  Protection,  call  it  which  you  will,  that  affords 
the  best  chance  to  the  Government  of  retaining  even  against  the 
Lloyd  George  Budget  some  favour  with  the  electors. 

It  is  assuredly  a  melancholy  spectacle !  Among  the  Liberals 
there  are  many  who  think  very  much  as  we  do  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  finance.  Among  Conservatives  there  are  many  who 
believe  as  little  as  we  do  in  the  finance  of  the  Tariff  Reformers. 
Caucuses,  which  on  neither  side  represent  the  best  thought  of  the 
country,  espouse  the  one  or  the  other.  There  is  still  a  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Government  may  amend  into  some  reasonable  shape 
proposals  that  as  they  stand  it  is  quite  unable  to  justify.  If  this 
can  be  done  a  struggle  in  the  constituencies  will  be  avoided  in 
which,  though  one  or  the  other  party  may  gain,  the  country 
assuredly  stands  to  lose  heavily.  The  Conservative  caucuses 
would  improve  trade  and  abolish  unemployment  by  imposing 
protective  import  duties ;  and  at  the  same  time  (they  say)  would 
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take  the  burden  of  taxation  off  the  shoulders  of  Englishmen  in 
order  to  place  it  on  those  of  Germans  and  Americans  and 
Frenchmen.  It  all  looks  to  the  ignorant  man  so  very  simple, 
and  is  in  fact  so  exceedingly  foolish  !  Taxes,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  are  in  themselves  evils,  only  to  be  tolerated  because  of 
the  revenue  they  produce.  We  disbelieve  altogether  in  being 
taxed  on  the  one  hand  in  order  to  make  us  richer,  as  Tariff 
Reformers  pretend  ;  or,  on  the  other,  in  order  to  rid  us  of 
poverty,  according  to  the  hardly  less  specious  pretence  of  a  Free 
Trade  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ! 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  on  the  subject  the  country  has  not,  as 
a  whole,  yet  taken  very  seriously  the  difficulties  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  come  to  a  head  with  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlie 
Peers,  we  think,  have  shown  wisdom  in  themselves  considering 
methods  for  providing  a  more  satisfactory  Second  Chamber. 
The  experience  of  the  present  Parliament  where  the  Lords  have 
thrown  out,  or  caused  the  rejection  of,  the  chief  measures  of  the 
Ministry  recommended  in  the  King’s  Speech  and  supported  by 
immense  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  quite  new  to 
our  generation.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  state  of  public 
opinion  before  which  the  Lords  know  that  they  must  bow  would 
have  made  this  impossible.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox  ;  but  it 
seems  really  to  be  true  that  the  action  of  the  advanced  Radical 
party  in  recent  years  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  respect  felt  for  it,  the  confidence  reposed 
in  it,  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  the  country  than  the 
qualifications  of  any  Second  Chamber.  We  wish  we  could  think 
that  in  these  respects  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  lost  ground. 
That  House  seems  to  have  become  less  truly  representative 
of  general  opinion  than  heretofore,  and  we  believe  this  is  due 
in  the  main  to  the  growth  in  the  electoral  power  of  ‘  the  machine.’ 

Local  caucuses  represent  local  opinion  very  imperfectly,  and 
they  may  be  ‘  worked,’  and  are  worked  for  all  sorts  of  objects. 
Members  appear  to  feel  less  and  less  individual  responsibility 
for  their  political  conduct  and  votes,  less  and  less  that  they  owe 
the  best  of  their  judgement,  and  not  their  time  and  energies  only, 
to  the  service  of  their  constituents.  They  are  elected,  they  too 
often  forget,  by  the  electors ;  whereas  the  caucuses,  except  in  the 
merest  form,  never  are.  An  election  has  in  many  ways  become 
a  much  less  local  affair  than  formerly.  The  constituency  when 
there  is  a  contest  is  at  once  flooded  with  strangers,  politicians  from 
a  distance,  managers,  etc.  Every  busybody,  in  fact,  whose  business 
it  is  not,  hurries  down  to  tell  the  electors  how  they  are  to  vote.  At 
by-elections  the  local  men  who  ought  to  be  heard  on  platforms  are 
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nowhere,  whilst  third-rate  M.P.’s  sent  there  by  the  Party  whips 
pour  out  in  never-ending  streams  the  approved  platitudes  of  the 
hour.  In  this  way  many  a  member  is  returned  who  has  got  no 
sort  of  hold  over  the  constituency,  and  who  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  is  replaced  by  someone  else  when  the  general  election 
comes  round.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
in  recent  years  the  fact  that  a  measure  is  supported  by  a  very  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  it  is  very  popular,  or  even  at  all  popular,  w’ith  the  electorate. 

In  February  1907  His  Majesty’s  Speech  referred  to  ‘  the 
‘  working  of  the  Parliamentary  system  and  the  unfortunate 
‘  difference  that  had  arisen  between  the  two  Houses,’  and  stated 
that  Ministers  were  considering  the  subject  with  a  view  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  June  the  Prime  Minister 
moved  a  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  an  enormous  majority, 
that  ‘  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
‘  by  their  elected  representatives  the  power  of  the  other  House 
‘  to  alter  and  reject  Bills  passed  by  this  House’must  be  so  restric- 
‘  ted  by  law  as  to  secure  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parlia- 
‘  ment  the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  prevail.’ 
A.nd  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  sketched  out  the  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  which  he  desired,  and  which  of  course  could  only 
be  carried  into  effect  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  both 
Houses.  The  proposal  was  to  give  absolute  and  sole  power  of 
legislation  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being.  The 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  limited  to  delaying  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  the  Bills  passed  by  the  other  House.  Such 
a  measure,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Second  Home  Rule 
BUI,  strongly  disapproved  by  the  people  though  it  was,  would 
have  become  law  ! 

This  resolution,  which  in  itself  could  of  course  have  no  direct 
effect  on  methods  of  legislation,  has  had  no  influence  whatever 
upon  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
roused  any  public  feeling  in  its  favour  outside  official  Party 
organisations,  whose  business  it  is  to  acclaim  the  merits  of  the 
official  programme  of  the  moment.  WTiether  the  BUls  which 
the  House  of  Lords  declined  to  pass  were  wise  measures  or  not, 
it  is  quite  certain  they  were  not  popular  ones.  The  loss  of  the 
Education  Bill,  of  the  Plural  Voting  BiU,  of  the  Scotch  Land¬ 
holders’  BUI,  of  the  Licensing  BUI,  has  been  accepted  with 
perfect  equanimity.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  advocacy  of  any  or  all  those  measures  by  ministerial  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  next  General  Election  wUl  win  support.  It  is 
this  lack  of  representative  character  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  recent  years  that  has  weakened  its  position  and  roused  a  strong 
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sense  in  the  public  mind  that  it  would  be  unwise  as  regards 
legislation  of  great  moment  to  give  that  House  absolute  power. 
The  less  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people  are  in  sympathy 
the  more  the  former  wishes  to  prolong  the  term  of  its  existence, 
the  more  strongly  does  it  urge  that  it  is  itself  the  people.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  by  young  democracies  in  America  to 
protect  by  constitutional  limitations  the  people  against  its  own 
representatives  !  It  is  in  this  country  the  growing  distrust  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  is  adding  to  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  House  of  Commons,  on  which  almost 
wholly  the  credit  of  our  Parliamentary  system  has  always  depended 
and  must  always  depend,  will  do  its  utmost  to  maintain  its  old 
prestige — its  old  high  character  in  the  public  eye.  It  behoves 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  to  do  their  part.  What  would  the 
people  think  if,  at  a  time  of  high  taxation,  the  House  of  Commons 
in  its  plenary  power  over  the  public  purse  should  proceed  to 
impose  upon  the  Treasury  the  payment  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy  salaries  to  its  own  members  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
anything  which  would  do  more  to  lower  in  public  opinion  the 
cr^it  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  general  respect  in  which  each  branch  of 
the  legislature  is  held  is  ultimately  more  important  in  determining 
their  relative  powers  than  the  resolutions  which  either  may  pass 
about  its  own  ‘  privileges.’ 

Sir  Edward  Grey  complains  of  the  great  difficulties  which  our 
constitutional  system  throws  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
desired  reforms.  When  we  think  of  other  systems,  and  of  our 
own  history,  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  him.  We  want 
at  all  events  deliberate  legislation,  and  its  probable  results  care¬ 
fully  thought  out.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  certain 
crude  ‘  planks  ’  should  have  for  long  appeared  in  Party  ‘  plat- 
‘  forms,’  to  entitle  them  to  immediate  ratification  by  a  Party 
majority.  These  have  to  be  subjected  to  genuine  and  searching 
debate  in  Parliament  by  friends  and  opponents,  before  the  country 
really  knows  what  to  think  of  them.  A  House  of  Commons 
like  the  present  might  possibly,  if  its  power  was  unlimited, 
rattle  through  in  a  single  Session  an  Adult  Suffrage  Act,  a 
Payment  of  Members  Act,  and  a  Disestablishment  Act.  Legis¬ 
lation  by  resolution  in  a  single  chamber  would  expedite  matters 
no  doubt.  But  would  that  sort  of  thing  please  the  very  sober 
and  practical  minded  British  people  ?  We  think  not. 

As  regards  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  done  well.  Those  whose  principal  care  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may 
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fairly  rejoice  that  the  rule  of  a  great  Liberal  majority  has  rot 
advanced  in  the  least  degree  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  British  people  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
prosperous  and  progressive  section  of  the  Irish  people  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  together  whenever  that  Union  is  threatened,  and 
to  put  that  cause  before  every  other.  But  in  other  directions  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  retain  the  support  of  moderate 
men  has  been  complete  and  conspicuous.  If  they  choose  now 
to  go  to  the  country  on  an  unjust  Budget  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Single  Chamber  Constitution,  we  must  expect  a  long  and 
desperate  political  struggle. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  stir  up  popular  demonstrations 
in  favour  of  the  Finance  Bill.  An  agitation  in  favour  of  taxes 
is  something  new  ;  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  innovation,  for  those 
who  lead  it  must  mean  to  make  of  finance  a  class  and  not  a 
national  question.  To  tax  the  rich,  or  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  so,  may  be  popular.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  do  it 
without  greatly  affecting  the  poor  also.  That  taxing  the  rich 
should  in  itself  be  an  end  to  aim  at,  if  not  a  ‘  revolutionary  ’ 
doctrine,  is  at  least  a  novel  principle  in  British  Finance. 


No.  CCCCXXX.  will  be  ‘published  in  October. 
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